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IT  was  a  maxim  among  the  antients, 
that  inftrudlion  never  made  a  more 
lafting  impreffion,  than  when  con- 
veyed by  examples  taken  from  real 
life.  That  great  philofopher  Socrates 
advifed  his  fchoJars  to  ftudy  men  by 
their  anions,  and  not  by  their  pro- 
feffions  or  pretenfions.  To  anfwer  fo 
valuable  a  purpofe,  many  excellent 
writers  have  attended  to  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  both  {txcs,  and  have 
given  us  faithful  reprefentations  of 
them. 

Thefe*    however,    with  the    many 
ejrifodes,    digreflions^    and    remarks, 

have 
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have  fwelled  to  fuch  a  number  of 
volumes,  that  few  ordinary  readers 
can  either  find  money  to  purchafe, 
or  time  to  read  them.  But  a  ftill 
greater  difadvantage  attending  them, 
is,  that  the  abftracl:  parts  arc  too  heavy 
and  unentertaining  to  youth,  fo  that, 
being  difgufted  with  one  part,  they 
give  up  the  whole,  and  lofe  the 
mofl  rational  inftruction. 

To  make  an  impreffion  on  the 
youthful  mind,  a  ftory  need  only  be 
well  told  ;  for  the  reprefentation  of 
virtue  and  vice  finks  deep  in  the 
heart,  and  inferences  occur  without 
any  affiftance. 

To  anfwer  fo  valuable  an  end  this 
work  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  on 
the  mod  liberal  and  e^tenfive  plan  ; 
namely,  to  prefent  youth  in  general 
with  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  beft 
writers,  who  have  given  us  the  mofl 
animated  pictures  of  human  nature. 
Here  the  youthful  mind  will  acquire 
equally  as  much  knowledge  as  if  they 
perufed  the  originals,  'and  even  much 

more  entertainment. 

The 
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The  manner  in  which  it  is  propofed 
to  publifh  it,  brings  it  not  only  within 
the  compafs  of  every  reader,  but  gives 
them  time  to  read  and  digeft  one  vo- 
lume before  they  purchafe  the  other; 
and  thus,  in  the  moft  agreeable  man- 
ner, become  acquainted  with  the  beft 
authors  now  extant. 


THE 


THE 

ADVEN    TURES 

O    F 

RODERICK    RANDOM. 


THIS  excellent  novel,  which,  even  by  the 
connoifleurs,  is  deemed  one  of  the  bell  in 
the  Englifh  language,  is  the  production  of  that 
great  painter  of  human  nature,  the  late  ingenious 
Dr.  Smollet,  who  is  faid  to  have  written  it,  while 
a  prifoner  for  debt,  in  the  Fleet.  The  eighth, 
London  edition  of  this  performance  was  printed 
in  the  year  1770 ;  and  if  we  confider  the  many 
furreptitious  editions  which  the  printing-prefTes 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America  have  given  to 
the  world,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  a  tafte 
for  genuine  humour,  and  the  natural  painting  of 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  are  the  cha- 
ra&erifticks  of  the  prefent  age. 

The  hero  of  this  piece  is  by  birth  a  North 
Briton,  and  is"  generally  faid  to  be  the  author,  the 
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identical  Dr.  Smollet,  whofe  amazing  viciilitudes 
of  fortune  are  fuppofed  to  be  related  by  himfelf : 
nay,  it  is  even  pretended  that  fome  of  the  other 
characters  are  well  known,  among  which  that  of 
Strap,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Random,  is 
particularly  diftinguifhed.  Be  this  as  it  may; 
whether  thefe  adventures  are  to  be  deemed  a  ge- 
nuine hiftory,  a  mixture  of  hiftorical  truth,  and 
poetical  invention,  or  a  mere  romance,  the  dif- 
cerning  reader  will  confefs  that  it  is  replete  with 
humour,  mirth,  and  morality  :  It  may,  however, 
be  proper  to  add,  that  the  prevailing  opinion  is, 
that  the  piece  has  truth  for  its  foundation,  and 
that  the  heightenings  are  compofed  of  fuch  ma- 
terials as  were  thought  proper  to  amend  the 
heart,  or  provoke  the  rifibility  of  the  reader. 


Roderick  Random  was  the  fon  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  difobliged  the  grandfather  of  our 
hero,  by  daring  to  chufe  for  himfelf,  in  that  moft 
important  article  of  life,  Marriage.  This  grand- 
father of  Random  was  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  a 
man  of  great  authority  among  his  neighbours 
and  dependants,  but  of  a  difpofition  ill  adapted 
to  the  mild  exercife  of  that  power  which  is  ge- 
nerally the  confequence  of  riches. 

The  mother  of  our  hero  was  related  to  the 
family,  whcie  poverty  obliged  her  to  act  as  houfe- 
keeper  to  the  old  gentleman  :  yet  what  was  de- 
nied h.r  by  the  capricious  will  of  fortune,  was 
amply  compenfafed  by  the  bounteous  hand  of 
nature,  who  hjd  lavished  on  her  whatever  ex- 
cellence might  captivate  the  eye,  or  charm  the 

heart. 
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heart.  A  dream  which  (he  had  a  fliort  time  be- 
fore the  birth  of  our  adventurer,  difcompofed  her 
lb  much,  that  (he  informed  a  Highland  feer  of 
its  particulars,  which  were  that  flie  had  become 
the  mother  of  a  tennis  ball,  and  which  had  no 
fooner  made  its  appearance,  than  the  devil  (who 
officiated  as  midwife)  ftruck  with  fuch  violence, 
that  it  was  inftantly  invifible,  and  remained  fa 
for  a  long  time ;  and  £he  defpaired  of  feeing  it 
again,  when  it  flew  back  with  aftonifhing  rapi- 
dity, and  lodging  in  the  ground  near  her  feet, 
it  grew  into  a  tree,  which  produced  a  number  of 
£owers,  the  flagrant  fmell  of  which  put  an  end 
to  her  dream;  which  was  thus  explained  by  the 
wizard  :  That  the  expected  child  would  vifit  re- 
mote countries,  and  undergo  great  hardfhips  and 
diltrefs;  but  finally  return  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  where  he  would  live  in  credit,  happy  in 
himfelf,  and  furrounded  by  his  friends.* 

The  marriage  of  Random's  parents  was  kept 
fecret;  but  it  was  impofiible  that  it  fhould  long 
remain  fo  ;  the  fondnefs  of  the  lovers  being  ob* 
fervcd  by  fome  bufy  meddler,  the  old  juftice  was 
foon  acquainted  with  it,  and  inftantly  propofed 
marriage  to  his  fon,  who  finding  it  in  vain  to 
diiTemble,  con  felled  he  was  already  married  to 
his  kinfvvoman,  againft  whom  nothing  could 
poilibly  be  urged  but  inequality  of  fortune,  which 
was  beneath  his  notice. 

B  %  The 

*  All  this  actually  happened  to  Dr.  Smollet,  who  after 
pafling  through  many  viciifitudes  of  fortune,  retired  with 
honour  to  his  native  country,  but  going  abroad  for  the 
benefit  of  hi*  health,  died  at  Leghorn,  1773,, 
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The  old  tyrant  complimented  his  fon  on  his 
education  and  abilities,  and  left  him  to  ftarve, 
with  the  dear  object  of  his  choice.  Thus  fitu- 
ated,  the  newly  married  pair  retired  to  the  houfe 
of  a  farmer,  where  they  were  readily  received; 
but  the  pregnant  lady  forefeeing  the  inconve- 
niences which  would  attend  her  being  brought- 
to-bed  at  that  houfe,  formed  the  resolution  of 
throwing  herfelf  at  the  feet  of  her  father-in-law, 
and  imploring  his  compaflion. 

This  refolution  (he  kept  fecret,  even  from  her 
hulband  ;  and  having  drefled  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  fervants  could  not  know  her,  (he  told 
them  an  artful  tale  of  her  being  a  woman  of 
rank,  ill-ufed  by  her  hufband  ;  which  gained  her 
a  ready  admittance  to  the  juftice,  who  was  fond 
of  interpofing  his  authoritative  power  in  matters 
of  this  kind. — She  now  dropt  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him,  and  befought  his  pardon  for  herfelf, 
and  his  compaflion  for  the  unborn  babe:  but -he 
refufed  to  lifttn  to  her,  under  a  pretence  of  a  vow 
he  had  made,  neither  to  aflift  her  or  his  fon. — 
Struck  to  the  foul  by  this  inftance  of  barbarity, 
fhe  was  fud deftly  taken  in  labour,  and  delivered 
of  our  hero,  in  the  garret  of  the  manfion  houfe, 
by  the  friendly  aid  of  a  feu: ale  fervent  who  had 
long  loved  her- 

Roderick's  father  being  made  acquainted  with 
this  occ ui  re  cc,  haft<  ned  to  his  beloved  wife,  and 
while  he  prefled  tr  :  new-born  infant  to  his  en- 
raptured boforri,  he\  w  pi  to  ,;,;nk  in  what  a 
place,  and  in  what  i  ad  fecn  tLe  light! 

"What  ixmft  tl-    heart  i   lather  have  feh, 

on  behulJi.",g  the  dear     .,-cts  of  all   his 
flretched  on  a  flock-bed,  in  a  garret  ill-adapted 

to 
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to  defend  them  from  the  feverities  of  the  wea- 
ther ! 

The  grandfather  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
late  occurrence,  though  he  affected  furprize  when 
he  was  informed  of  it,  by  a  grandchild,  who 
lived  in  the  houfe,  as  his  intended  heir. — He 
was,  however,  refolved  to  complete  his  barba- 
rity, and  actually  turned  his  daughter-in-law 
out  of  the  houfe,  within  three  days  after  fhe  waa 
delivered  ;  and  alio  difcharged  the  fervant  whofe 
humanity  had  aided  her  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs. 

Our  hero's  father  vowed  vengeance  for  this 
outrage  on  the  rights  of  humanity;  but,  alas! 
his  vows  were  vain  ;  his  wife  foon  fell  a  facrifice 
to  grief  and  defpair,  and  the  hufband  grew  de- 
lirious at  his  lofs. — While  he  remained  in  this 
ftate  of  infenfibility,  the  infant  was  carried  to 
his  grandfather,  who,  at  length,  touched  with, 
or  feigning  the  emotions  of  pity,  ordered  the 
child  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  father  to  be 
brought  to  his  houfe,  where  his  fit  of  infanity 
loon  left  him,  but  only  to  plunge  him  into  the 
more  profound  abyfs  of  extreme  defpondency; 
and  it  was  feared  that  he  put  a  period  to  his  life, 
as  he  fuddenly  difappeared,  and  was  not  heard  of 
till  iongafterwaids. 

Roderick  foon  became  a  fine  boy  of  his  age, 
And  was  the  idol  of  the  neighbours,  on  account 
of  the  fimilitude  of  his  perfon  and  manners  to 
thofe  of  his  father;  but  their  favour-availed  lit- 
tle, for  the  hatred  his  coufins  bore  him  was  an 
infurmountable  bar  to  his  making  any  intereft 
with  the  grandfather,  whom  he  never  fpoke  to 
but  by  accident,  when  he  was  encouraged  to  be 
B  3  a  good 
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a  good  boy,  and  had  a  promife  of  being  provided 
for. 

At  length  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
a  fchool mailer,  who  was  fo  abfolutdy  under  the 
dominion  of  the  old  juftice,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  board  and  inftrudt  him  for  nothing  ;  and  as  no 
allowance  was  even  made  for  cloathing  him,  he 
cut  a  meaner  appearance  than  any  lad  in  the 
fchool,  nor  was  any  care  taken  of  his  education: 
yet  fuch  was  young  Random's  propenfity  to 
learning,  that,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages,  he 
foon  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Latin, 
and  was  able  to  write  a  legible  hand  ;  and  he 
made  ufe  of  his  acquirements  on  every  occafion, 
fending  frequent  letters  to  his  grandfather;  who 
at  length  fent  for  the  preceptor,  whom  he  up- 
braided with  having  put  the  lad  in  a  way  of  com- 
mitting forgery,  and  laid  that  his  blood  would 
lie  on  his  head,  if  Roderick  fhould  hereafter 
perpetrate  that  crime. — The  coxcomb  pedagogue 
declared  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  inftruclions 
he  had  given,  but  to  the  natural  abilities  of  the 
boy  that  he  had  made  any  proficience ;  but  faid, 
he  would  take  all  poffible  care  to  prevent  his  far- 
ther improvement.  In  piufuancc  of  this  pro- 
mife, he  palled  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  Ran- 
dom's right  hand  thiough  five  holes  in  a  board, 
which  was  firmly  tied  lound  his  wriff.  This 
was  an  effectual  bar  to  his  writing;  but  it  was 
of  fhort  duration;  for  one  of  the  fchool- boys 
upbraiding  our  hero  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
the  'alter  liruck  him  fo  forcibly  with  his  wooden 
weapon,  that  his  fkull  was  hud  bare,  and  he  was 
left  weltering  in  his  blood. — The  feverity  of  pu- 
mfhment  which  Roderick  underwent  for  this  de- 
linquency, 
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linquency,  exceeds  the  powers  of  language  to 
defcribe,  and  can  be  equalled  only  by  his  own 
views  of  revenge. 

From  this  period  he  was  perpetually  embroiled 
with  them  who  infulted  thofe  misfortunes  they 
were  by  no  means  difpofed  to  relieve;  'till  his 
fpirit  was  wrought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  exafpera- 
tion,  that  he  cared  not  whom  he  encountered, 
or  what  might  be  the  confequence  of  his  quar- 
rels. 

Roderick  was  now  deemed  the  author  of  every 
calamity  that  befel  his  brother  villagers,  and  fre- 
quently punifhed  for  faults  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge. — Was  an  orchard  robbed — a  pound 
of  gingerbread -ftolen — or  a  cat  killed — Rory 
Random  was  the  delinquent.  Was  a  loaded 
piftol  fired  into  a  neighbour's  houfe — he  pulled 
the  trigger — nay,  fuch  was  the  feveri'ty  of  the  old 
pedant,  that  he  was  beaten  becaufe  a  dog  bit 
him,  the  wheel  of  a  cart  ran  over  him,  or  he  fell 
into  a  river  and  efcaped  with  his  life. — This 
treatment,  however,  ferved  only  as  a  fpur  to  his 
genius,  and  as  food  for  his  revenge. — At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  took  precedence  of  all  his  fchool-* 
fellows,  both  in  mental  qualifications,  and  bodily 
frrength  ;  circumftances  which  gave  him  fo  much 
cojiiequence  in  the  eyes  of  his  companions,  that 
he  was  deemed  the  champion  of  the  fchool,  and 
had  near  thirty  boys  at  his  command:  he  now, 
therefore,  planned  a  fcheme  of  being  revenged 
on  the  old  pedagogue  ;  but  previous  to  the  carrv- 
ing  this  fcheme  into  execution,  he  engaged  his 
partizans  in  frequent  battles  with  the  lads  of  a 
neighbouring  fchool,  in  order  to  try  their  cou- 
rage. In  the  interim  he  took  every  opportunity 
B  4  of 
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of  repairing  to  his  grandfather's  houfe,  but  he 
could  feldom  fee  him,  furrounded  as  he  was  by 
a  numerous  train  of  relations. — The  heir  to  the 
eftate,  an  unlicked  cub,  juft  verging  on  man- 
hood, always  fet  his  dogs  on  Roderick  the  mo- 
ment he  beheld  him  ;  on  one  of  which  occafions 
our  hero,  while  purfued  by  the  hounds,  aimed 
a  flone  fo  dextroufly  at  the  mouth  of  the  tutor 
to  the  heir,  (who  abetted  him  in  this  unmanly 
fport'  that  he  beat  out  fome  of  his  teeth,  which 
difqualified  him  from  performing  the  office  of 
parilh  clerk,  which  he  had  long  held,  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  preceptorfhip. 

At  this  juncture  Roderick's  unc!e,  who  had 
ferved   his  country  as   a  fea  lieutenant,  vifited 
Scotland,  and  having  learnt  the  fituation  of  his 
nephew,  relieved  his  immediate  wants,  and  de- 
termined to  fee  that  juftice  was  distributed   fo 
the  injured  youth.     The  tafk  was  arduous,  and 
the  agent:  ill  qualified  for  its  execution.  A  failor, 
honeS   in   the  extreme,   untaught   in  the  ways 
of  the   world,  and  drefled  a  la  mode  de  Neptune^ 
could  not  combat   the   fuperior  weight  of  real 
riches,  ill-beftowed  power,  and  efTential  tyranny. 
Mr.  Bowling  was  a  tar  in  the  ahiTracl,  defpifing 
the  formalities  of  politer  life,  yet  blcfled   with  a 
refinement  of  idea,  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  a    regal   circle.      Equipped   for    the  quarter 
deck,  he  took  our  hero  to   the   family  manfion- 
houfe,  where   the  young    'fquire,    noting    their 
approach,  had  uncoupled  his  hounds  for  the  at- 
tack.    Roderick  would  have  fled,  but  the  uncle, 
unufed   to  fear,  and  difdaining  to  fly,  levelled 
Caefar  with   the  ground,  and    made  a  prize  of 
Jowler's  head,  by  one  ftroke  of  his  hanger.    The 

booby 
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booby  heir,  with  a  rear  guard  of  dependants, 
now  advanced  to  the  field,  execrating  and  de- 
nouncing vengeance  againft  the  enemies  of  his 
four-footed  brethren. — The  gallant  feaman,  with 
an  air  of  confcious  dignity,  produced  the  im- 
plements of  his  vengeance,  on  which  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  choleric  'fquire  retreated  to  the 
houfe,  leaving  the  mafter  to  anfwer  the  confe- 
quence  of  his  own  brutality.  An  altercation  en- 
fued,  which  ended  in  the  viiitants  being  admitted 
to  the  juftice's  apartment,  a  circumftance  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  Roderick's  coufins,  who  ex- 
pre/red  in  their  looks  the  latent  malevolence  of 
their  hearts. — The  lieutenant  introduced  his  bu- 
finefs  without  ceremony,  urging  the  old  juftice 
to  confider  the  cafe,  and  relieve  the  neceffities  of 
his  grandfon. 

The  girls  now  opened  at  once  on  the  ftranger, 
and  honoured  him  with  a  lift  of  epithets,  which 
polite  ladies  may  ufe  with  impunity,  but  which 
would  difgrace  the  mouths  of  the  heroines  of 
Billingfgate.  The  grandfather,  referved  and 
auftere,  having  infixed  on  filence,  affected  to 
forgive  that  bluntlefs  in  Mr.  Bowling's  behavi- 
our, which  in  truth  demanded  his  warmed  ap- 
plaufe. '  He  then  acquainted  him  that  Roderick's 
education  had  been  thrown  away  on  hi?i,  and 
that  he  was  ignorant  and  vicious  in  a  high  de- 
gree, notwithftanding  which  he  would  place  him 
with  fome  inferior  artixan  or  mechanic,  on  the 
condition  that  his  future  behaviour  fhould  entitle 
him  to  fo  favourable  a  diftinction.  Bowling's 
pride  and  humanity  were  now  called  forth,  and 
the  latent  indignation  which  had  been  rankling 
in  his  bieaft,  gave  birth  to  a  fpeech  which  ended 
B  s  in 
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in  a  hint,  that  the  old  gentleman  would  pay  a 
vifit  to  the  infernal  regions  for  his  ill-treatment 
of  the  unfortunate  Random.  This  laid,  the 
vifitants  departed. 

Mr.  Bowling  remained  fome  time  in  Scotland, 
in  the  hope  that  his  prefence  might  yet  operate 
in  favour  of  his  nephew,  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  gout  in  the  ftomach  having  induced  the 
old  gentleman  to  remember  that  he  was  mortal, 
he  had  made  his  will,  and  fummoned  all  his  re- 
lations to  a  final  vifit.  The  lieutenant  and  his 
nephew  repaired  to  the  manfion-houfe,  where 
they  found  the  juftice  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
furrounded  by  his  dependent  relations,  who  were 
wifhing  for  that  moment,  the  arrival  of  which 
they  feemed  mod  to  deprecate  :  not  long,  how- 
ever, were  they  necefiitated  to  exhibit  counte- 
nances totally  unaccommodated  to  the  feelings 
of  their  hearts.  The  tyrant  breathed  his  lafr, 
and  a  fhriek  of  apparent  defperation  announced 
the  joy  of  the  furrounding  multitude.  Honeit 
Bowling,  having  pronounced  him  as  dead  as  a 
herring,  and  compared  the  fcene  before  him  to  a 
dead  (hark  among  a  number  of  carrion  crows, 
procured  the  curfe  of  the  attendant  prieft,  and 
Jo  incenfed  the  reft  of  the  company,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  draw  his  hanger,  and  declare  his  refo- 
lution  not  to  depart  the  houfe  'till  he  knew  who 
had  authority  to  bid  him  begone.  "  Perhaps,'* 
cried  he,  "  my  poor  Roderick  here  may  be 
mafter  of  the  vefTel ;  and,  if  that  fhould  be  the 
cafe,  leave  me  to  clear  the  ftiip,  ye  lubberly  pol- 
troons."— A  day  was  now  fixed  on  for  opening  the 
will  and  examining  the  papers  and  efFedts,  and 
orders  were  iflued  that  all  the  family  fhould  wear 

the 
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the  externals  of  grief. — When  the  wifhed  for 
hour  arrived,  a  group  of  fuch  faces  appeared  at 
the  manor-houfe,  as  would  require  the  pencil 
of  a  Hogarth  to  delineate;  fear,  hope,  grief, 
joy,  and  all  that  undefendable  combination  of 
hateful  paffions  which  take  root  in  avarice,  and 
end  in  disappointment,  fat  painted  on  every  face; 
but  the  young  ladies  were  all  remarkably  diitin- 
guiftied  by  this  deteftable  je  ne  f$ai  quol. 

At  length  filence  was  demanded,  while  the 
lawyer  pronounced  the  lubberly  grandfon  be- 
fore-mentioned fole  heir  to  every  part  of  the 
juftice's  eftate.  **  What,"  cried  a  female  rela- 
tion, "  not  a  Tingle  legacy?" — cc  Not  a  {hil- 
ling." A  fit  was  the  confequence,  and  this 
amiable  lady  muft  now  be  left  to  time  and  Sal 
Volatile  for  a  cure.  The  other  relations  bore 
their  misfortunes  with  more  patience,  but  exhi- 
bited evident  figns  of  chagrin,  and  readily  joined 
the  lieutenant  in  abufing  the  parfon,  who,  they 
infinuated,  had  tainted  the  old  gentleman's  mind 
with  fentiments  to  their  prejudice.  The  heir, 
happy  in  the  diftrefs  which  his  grandfather's  par- 
tiality had  occaiioned,  told -Bowling,  that  ..he 
would  have  fhewn  him  the  glorious  fport  of  par- 
fon hunting,  if  he  had  not  killed  his  beagles: 
but  this  was  no  time  to  fport  with  the  paffions  of 
the  honcfl  tar  j  he  d d  the  dogs,  the  grand- 
father, and  the  young  Tquire,  irfinuated  that 
three  of  them  were  already  in  hell,  and  feemed, 
by  his  manner,  to  wifh  they  had  more  com- 
pany. 

Bowling    and   Rory   now    ha(tened    from  the 

blubbering  fcene,   nor   did  the   former  fpeak   a 

word  in  a  walk  of  four  miles.     At  length,  how- 

B  6  ever , 
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ever,  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  getting  the 
better  of  his  indignation,  he  advifed  his  kiniman 
to  confider  that  a  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of 
breeches  would  go  through  the  world,  and  to 
confole  himfelf  with  the  thought,  that  the  old 
fcoundrel  was  gone  to  the  devil.  However,  it 
became  neceilary  to  think  of  the  means  of'future 
fubfiftence  for  his  nephew,  and  the  happinefs  of 
a  Tea  life  finking  forcibly  on  his  honelt  mind,  he 
confulted  not  the  difpofition  of  Roderick,  but 
refolved  to  make  him  a  failor ;  from  which  plan 
he  was  foon  aftexwards  diverted  by  the  advice  of 
a  friend,  who  reprefented  the  abfurdity  of  waft- 
ing fo  good  an  education  between  the  decks  of  a 
man  of  war.  Bowling  was  eafiiy  determined  to 
finifti  the  boy's  clailical  education,  and  foon  af- 
terwards placed  him  at  an  univerfity.  But  a 
plan  having  been  concerted  to  revenge  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  old  fchool-mafter,  it  was  determined 
to  carry  it  into  execution  before  they  left  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Roderick  having  previoufly  engaged  the  afiift- 
ance  of  his  fchool-fellows,  his  uncle  hired  horfes 
to  carry  them  off  as  foon  as  the  plot  (hould  be 
executed.  The  ufher  having  left  the  fchool- 
room,  Random  admitted  his  unele,  and  bolted 
the  dorr:  Bowling  feized  the  pedagogue,  and, 
by  the  aJEftance  of  the  fcholars,  tied  him  to  a 
poft,  an*J  [hipping  his  back,  laflied  him  feverely 
with  a  cat-o'nine-tails  amidft  the  repeated  (houts 
of  boys,  to  whom  this  revenge  was  exceedingly 
grateful.  This  bufinefs  performed,  the  ufher, 
who  had  been  previoufly  admitted,  and  tied  to  his 
defk,  was  left  to  confole  the  old  pedant,  while 
Roderick  and  his  uncle,  mounting  their  horfes, 

were 
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were  efcorted  by  the  whole  fchool  to  a  neigh-* 
bouring  village,  where  Bowling  regaled  the  boys, 
of  whom  Random  now  took  an  affectionate 
leave,  previous  to  his  continuing  his  journey. 
On  the  following  day  our  adventurers  reached 
the  town,  where  Rory  was  to  finifh  his  educa- 
tion, and  where  he  was  boarded,  at  his  uncle's 
expence,  with  an  apothecary,  whofe  character 
will  appear  in  the  following  pages. 

In  a  few  days  Bowling  let  out  to  attend  his 
duty  on  board,  leaving  our  hero  in  a  fituation 
not  much  to  be  envied  ;  as  his  fupport  depended 
on  a  man  whofe  manner  of  life  expofed  him  to 
dangers  equally  great  and  frequent.  Random 
applied  himfelf  very  clofely  to  itudy,  and  with 
itich  fuccefs,  that  in  about  three  years  he  ac- 
quired a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  made  no  inconfiderable  progrefs  in 
the  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy.  Having 
the  advantage  of  a  pleafing  figure,  and  an  agree- 
able fprightlinefs  of  converfation,  it  may  reafon- 
ably  be  fuppofed  he  foon  obtained  a  degree  of 
favour  among  the  ladies,  fuch  of  whom  as  he 
molt  efteemed  were  frequently  gratified  by  his 
indulging  a  natural  genius  for  poetry  in  holding 
up  the  characters  of  their  rivals  in  a  ludicrous 
point  of  view.  Roderick  had  two  female  cou- 
fins  in  this  neighbourhood,  who,  though  far  from 
being  hjndfome,  were  in  no  want  of  fuitors ; 
for  the  petit  maitres^  fenfible  of  the  attractive 
power  of  gold,  paid  that  deference  to  their 
wealth  which  they  imagined  was  due  to  their 
perfonal  qualifications.  Thefe  ladies  caufed  it 
to  be  intimated,  that  Random  might  have  the 
honour  of  being  ranked  in  the  lift  of  their  ac- 
quaintance -9 
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quaintance;  but,  as  they  had  formerly  treated 
him  with  difrefpecl:,  he  rejected  their  overtures, 
and  felt  no  fmall  (hare  of  fatisfaftion  at  feeing 
their  pride  piqued  at  his  indifFerence.  They 
determined  to  punilh  him  for  his  fupercilious 
conduct,  and  with  that  view  bribed  an  indigent 
ftudent  to  write  verfes  reflecting  upon  his  paren- 
tage, and  the  contracted  ftate  of  his  finances. 
This   ftratagem   having    failed    of  fuccefs,   they 

leroufly  infinuated  that  he  had  attacked  the 
character  of  a  lady,  whofe  lover  was  fo  incenfed 
at  the  report,  that  he  rtfolved  to  revenge  himfelf 
up.m  the  author  of  the  fuppofed  injury,  by  pre- 
vailing upon  fome  of  his  aflociates  to  afiiir.  in 
the  cruel  defign  of  way-laying  him  one  evening, 
and  giving  him  a  very  fevere  ducking.  It  being 
the  depth  of  winter,  peihaps,  rendered  our  hero 
the  lei's  willing  to  undergo  this  difcipline,  the 
feverity  of  which  {o  greatly  exaiperated  him,  that 
he  was  refolved  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  con- 
fpir..tors  againft  him;  accord. ngly,  he  reached 
home  by  an  unfrequented  way,  and  watching  the 
opportunity  of  their  being  under  his  window, 
diicharged  the  contents  of  a  certain  chamber 
utennl  upon  their  heads.  This  event  gave  occa- 
fion  for  the  wits  to  be  very  fevere  upon  the  un- 
fortunate fufTerers,  who  not  being  able  to  with- 
fland  the  fliafts  of  ridicuk,  left  the  town,  in 
hopes  that  before  their  return  the  circumftances 
of  their  ie  dilemma  would   be  loft  In 

oblivion.     The  rancour  and  malevolence  of  thefe 
womens  hearts  prompted  them  to  undermine  the 

ity  of  Roderick'!  intimate  friend,  who  was 

died  upon  to  difcover  fome  little  gallantiies, 

which  were  immediately  made  known  with  fuch 

aggravating 
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aggravating  circumftances,  as  were  allowed  fu/S- 
cient  to  jailify  his  being  forbid  to  continue  his 
vifits  among  his  molt  refpeclabie  friends. — Soon 
after  this  affair  Roderick  was  accofted  by  his 
landlady  with  evident  marks  of  difrefpedr ;  and 
upon  enquiring  into  the  caufe  of  her  ftrange  be- 
haviour, me  faid,  "  it  was  ten  thoufand  pities 
he  was  not  bred  to  fome  handycraft  employment, 
inflead  of  wafting  his  time  in  iearch  of  fruitlefs 
learning,  which  would  never  produce  him  av, 
groat ;  that  me  had  a  family  to  provide  for,  and 
that  charity  began  at  home;  and  concluded  with 
informing  him,  that  her  hufband  had  received  a 
letter  from  his  uncle  Bowling,  who  had  deferred 
his  ihip  in  confequence  cf  having  kilied  the  cap- 
tain in  a  duel,  and  depended  wholly  upon  the 
intereft  of  his  landlord,  at  Deal,  to  procure  a 
re-inftatement."  Soon  after  this  difcouife, 
which  made  a  very  deep  impreffion  upon  Ro- 
derick, the  following  letter,  which  had  been  in- 
clofed  in  that  to  Mr.  Potion,  his  landlord,  was 
put  into  his  hands : 

"  Dear  Rory, 

"  Don't  be  grieved  at  my  misfortune — but 
mind  yonr  book,  my  lad.  I  have  got  no  money 
to  fend  you;  but  what  of  that: — Air.  Potion 
will  take  care  of  you,  for  the  love  he  bears  to 
me;  and  let  you  want  for  nothing,  and  it  fhall 
go  hard,  but  I  will  fee  him  one  day  repaid. — No 
more  at  prefeat,  fo  refts 

"  Yours, 

"  Thomas  Bowling. *' 
The 
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The  doclor  being  now  prefent,  began  a  very 
ferious  harangue  on  the  great  fcarcity  of  money, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  which  he  deilred  Ro- 
derick to  feek  for  a  new  lodging,  having  occafion 
to   take  an   additional   fervant  into  his  family, 
whom  he  meant  to  lodge  in   Roderick's  apart- 
ment.    Our  adventurer's  pride   was   touched   at 
this  treatment}  he  therefore  fatisfied  the  apothe- 
cary's demand,  and  immediately  left  the  houfe, 
with  only  three  /hillings  in   his   pofieflion,  and 
not  a  friend  to  whom  he  could   apply  for  aflift- 
ancc.     After  having  given  vent  to  his  paflion,  he 
hired   a  mean    lodging   for    eighteen-pence  per 
week,  where  his  luggage  was   no   fooner  depo- 
fited  than  he  repaired  to  an  acquaintance,  whom, 
from   various   circumftances,  he   had  reafon    to 
fuppofe  would  realize  thofe  generous  offers  made 
wfren  he  flood   in^  no  need  of  affiftance.     The 
behaviour   of    this    pretended   friend,    however, 
was  fuch  as  to  produce  a  warm  altercation,  which 
ended  in  a  mutual  agreement  to  put  a  period  to 
all   intercourfe  between  them.     Soon  after  this 
djfappointmejlt  he  met  his  friend  'fquire  Gawky, 
to  whom  he  freely  communicated  his  unfortunate 
iituation,    but,    inftead    of    affiftance,    he    was 
treated   with  the   mofl  mortifying   indifference; 
which   paflion,  or  rather   motion  of  the  mind, 
was  changed  to  a  more  furious  one,  upon  learn- 
ing that  Gawky  was   the  agent,   by   means   of 
which   his  coufins  had   learnt  the  hiftory  of  his 
amours.     Enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  his  oid  com- 
panion, he  borrowed   a   (word   and  fent   him   a 
challenge,  at  the  fight  of  which  Gawky  inftantly 
fet  out  for  a  different  part  of  the  country,   leav- 
ing Roderick  to  enjoy  his  triumph;  and  io  ele- 
vated 
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vated  was  he  with  fuccefs,  that  he  fold  fome  par? 
of  his  wearing  apparel,  confiderably  under  va- 
lue, for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  a  few  days 
fubfiftence,  and  having  an  account  of  his  affair 
with  Gawky  communicated  through  the  channel 
of  the  public  news. 

When  the  violence  of  his  paffions  had  abated, 
Random  began  to  reflecT:  upon  his  defperate  fitu- 
ation,  and  he  fo  much  indulged  his  melancholy 
ideas,  that  he  feemed  verging  on  a  ftate  of  def- 
pair.  However,  he  was  one  day  informed  that 
Mr.  Launcelot  Crab,  a  furgeon  in  the  town, 
was  inclined  to  fpealc  with  him  at  an  adjacent 
drinking  houfe:  hither  he  immediately  repaired, 
where  he  found  the  furgeon  with  two  compa- 
nions over  a  liquor,  compofed  of  brandy  and 
fmall-beer,  called  pop-in.  Crab  was  a  fhorC 
man,  uncommonly  bulky,  with  a  flat,  broad 
face,  overfpread  with  carbuncles,  from  which 
proceeded  an  enormous  hooked  nofe;  his  eyes 
were  grey  and  fmall,  and  fo  placed  in  thefockets, 
that  while  he  looked  in  a  direct  line  they  appeared 
to  be  fixed  on  the  ground.-  Crab  entertained  a 
ftrong  enmity  againft  Potion,  for  having  once? 
had  the  effrontery  to  reftore  the  health  of  a  pa- 
tient whom  he  pronounced  to  be  incurable;  and 
after  hearing  Roderick's  tale  he  gave  vent  to  the 
mod  bitter  inve&ives  againft  his  rival,  whofe 
felfifh  difpofition  he  refolved  to  oppofe  againft  his 
own  generoftty,  by  taking  Random  into  his 
houfe.  This  propofal  being  made,  our  adven- 
turer faid  he  hoped  to  be  of  fome  fervice,  as, 
during  his  refidence  with  Mr.  Potion,  he  had 
acquired  fome  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  and  ftu- 
died    futgery  with    a    great    deal  of   attention. 

"  Studied 
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€c  Studied  furgery,  ha!"  (cried  Crab)  "  in 
books,  I  fuppoie  you  mean  ?  Your  ftudies,  young 
man,  will  be  of  little  fervice  to  me.  Why  now 
I  fuppofe  you  would  dare  to  difpute  concern- 
ing the  melt  intricate  points  of  my  profeflion, 
would  not  you  r  Can  you  bleed,  bliiter,  read 
and  make  up  a  prefcription  ?"  Being  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  was  that  evening  ranked  a- 
mong  the  number  of  the  furgeon's  family.  Ro- 
derick foon  discovered  Crab  to  be  a  man  of  a 
moft  favage  difpoiition,  and  that  the  effects  of 
his  fury  were  more  feverely  felt  by  his  dependants ; 
as  whenever  they  attempted  to  footh  the  violence 
of  his  rage,  he  broke  forth  with  exaggerated  force 
upon  the  leaft  fymptom  of  condefcenfion  being 
evinced  by  the  unhappy  object  of  his  difplea- 
fjre.  He  therefore  determined  to  purfue  a  dif- 
ferent conducl ;  and  when  his  mafter  had  one 
day  bellowed  on  him  a  long  catalogue  of  dif- 
graceful  epithets,  he  boldly  returned  the  abufe, 
and  upon  obferving  a  cane  directed  towards  his 
head,  matched  up  a  large  peftlc,  declaring  that 
he  would  give  the  weapon  its  whole  force,  if  he 
received  a  blow  without  caufe.  The  doctor  left 
the  houfe,  denouncing  vengeance  againlt  his  in- 
fulting  fervant,  whole  imagination  fu Hired  the 
moil:  extreme  torture  from  a  report  occurring  to 
hi?  memcry,  that  his  matter  had  fecretly  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  one  of  his  apprentices. 
Thefe  fear?,  however,  were  difiipated,  upon  be- 
ing treated  the  following  day  with  unufual  fami- 
liarity and  good  nature.  Though  Roderick's 
Situation  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  In.  could 
fuggeft  no  probable  method  of  altering  it  for  the 
better,    and   therefore  determined   to    ftudy   the 

humour 
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humour  of  Crab,  and  accommodate  his  own 
conduct  to  the  caprices  of  his  fuperior  with  all 
poflible  addrefs.  This  plan  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  he  foon  gained  an  entire  afcendancy  over 
him,  and  at  length  became  a  neceflary  fubftitute 
during  the  abfence  of  the  furgeon,  who  fpent  a 
confiderable  portion  of  his  time  among  his  bot- 
tle companions.  Roderick  was  allowed  no 
wages,  and  his  perquifites  were  barely  fufficient 
to  provide  him  with  the  common  necedaries  of 
life,  fo  that  being  neceflarily  obliged  to  detach 
himfelf  from  company,  he  had  fufficient  time  to 
improve  himfelf  in  the  profeflion  he  had  entered 
upon  ;  which  he  hoped  would  one  day  prove  the 
means  of  a  comfortable  fubfiftence. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  began  to 
entertain  a  defire  of  leaving  Mr.  Crab,  in  order 
to  get  fome  more  eligible  fettlement;  but  as  a 
fum  of  money  was  absolutely  necefTary  for  the 
execution  of  this  defign,  he  defpaired  of  carry- 
ing his  point,  being  perfectly  convinced  that  his 
mafter  had  more  regard  for  his  own  intereft  than 
to  forward  his  departure. — About  this  time  the 
fervant-maid  became  pregnant,  and  acquainted 
Roderick  with  her  condition,  who  painted  in 
very  ftrong  colours  the  abfurdity  of  declaring 
him  to  be  the  father,  fince  Crab  had  been  in- 
dulged in  familiarities  that  might  equally  entitle 
him  to  that  honourable  diftinction.  This  re- 
monfttance  had  the  deiired  effect ;  and  Mr.  Crab 
was  only  concerned  that  the  confequence  of  this 
amour  would  give  Mr.  Potion  an  opportunity  of 
reflecting  upon  his  character.  He  took  occaiion 
to  inform  Roderick,  that  the  expected  war  with 
Spain  would  furnilh  him  with  a  happy  oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity  of  making  his  fortune;  and  even  offered 
him  letters  of  recommendation  to  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  money  fuificient  to  defray  his 
expences  to  London. 

Accordingly  Roderick  fet  out  for  the  metropo- 
litan city  of  the  Britifh  empire,  but  met  with 
fome  occurrences  in  his  journey  thither  that  de- 
ferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  When  he  arrived 
at  Newcaftle,  he  refolved  not  to  travel  any  more 
by  land,  but  to  take  his  paflage  on  board  one  of 
the  colliers,  of  which  there  are  always  a  great 
number  in  that  port ;  but  an  incident  happened, 
that  changed  his  refolution.  Going  one  day 
into  a  barber's  (hop  to  be  fhaved,  he  met  with  his 
old  friend  and  fchool  fellow  Strap,  who  told  him 
that  he  had  worked  there  fometime  as  a  journey- 
man, but  that  he  propofed  in  the  fpring  to  fet  out 
for  London  : — he  told  Roderick  that  nothing 
could  be  more  imprudent  than  the  plan  laid  down 
by  him  to  go  to  London  by  Sea,  becaufe  it 
being  then  winter,  there  was  fure  to  be  ftormy 
weather  on  the  coafr,  and  experience  daily  mewed 
that  many  accidents  of  the  moil  dangerous  na- 
ture happened  ;  adding  at  the  fame  time,  that 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  imprefted  on 
board  one  of  the  fhips  of  war. 

Roderick  was  fo  much  pleafcd  with  Strap's 
propofal,  that  be  embraced  him  with  tears  of 
joy,  and  then  it  was  agreed  upon  between  them 
that  they  mould  fet  out  the  next  morning  on  foot, 
not  doubting  but  they  would  overtake  one  of 
the  flage  waggons,  which  would  for  a  trifling  ex- 
pence  convey  them  in  fafety  to  London.  The 
firfl:  day  was  fpent  without  meeting  with  any 
thing  worthy  of  notice,  and   at  night   they  took 
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up  their  lodgings  at  a  (mail  hedge  ale-houfe  ad- 
joining to  the  road,  where  they  met  with  a  Scotch 
pedlar,  who,  in  confequence  of  a  licence,  travel- 
Jed  into  that  part  of.  the  country  to  vend  his 
wares. 

Having  fpent  the  evening  in  the  moft  agreea- 
ble manner,  they  were  (hewn  to  their  refpecStive 
apartments  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
which  was  one  room  with  two  beds,  namely 
one  for  the  Scotch  pedlar,  and  the  other  for  Ro- 
derick and  Strap.  The  pedlar  took  great  care 
to  faften  the  door,  and  Roderick  with  his  com- 
panion were  fo  much  fatigued  that  they  went  to 
reft,  and  flept  till  midnight,  when  they  were 
awaked  by  the  dreadful  imprecations  of  a  high- 
wayman, who  had  conceived  a  notion  that  a 
ftage  coachman  had  neglected  to  give  him  proper 
intelligence  concerning  his  pafllngers. 

The  pedlar  who  feemed  to  have  lulled  himfelf 
in  carnal  fecurity,  fnored  fo  loud  that  the  high- 
wayman awakened  him,  and  fnatching  up  a  pif- 
tol,  fwore  he  would  blow  his  brains  out ;  but  the 
inn-keeper's  daughter  interpofed  and  told  him, 
that  there  were  no  other  perfons  in  the  room  but 
three  poor  Scotchmen,  one  of  whom  was  a  ped- 
lar. In  the  mean  time  Strap,  who  was  terribly 
frighted,  endeavoured  to  awake  the  pedlar  $  but 
no  fooner  had  had  he  laid  hands  on  him,  than 
the  travelling  merchant  cried  out  "  thieves  ! 
thieves  !"  The  highwayman  hearing  the  excla- 
mation of  Sawney,  attempted  to  break  open  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  would  certainly  have  dene 
it  had  not  he  been  told  that  the  pedlar  always 
dreamed  of  thieves.  The  pedlar,  who  was  .  no 
ftranger  to  the  practices  carried  on  in  the  ale- 
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houfe,  pretended  to  be  afleep  till  every  thing  was 
quiet,  and  then  getting  up,  let  himfelf  out  at 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  room,  taking  his 
bag,  containing  his  whole  dock,  along  with 
him. 

Roderick  and  his  companion  Strap  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  they  began  to  recollect 
that  no  ftep  would  be  more  imprudent,  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  highwayman  might  meet  with  them, 
again,  and  confequently,  from  motives  of  fufpi- 
cion,  take  a  cruel  revenge. 

In  the  morning  when  the  inn-keeper's  daugh- 
ter found  that  Sawney  the  pedlar  had  made  an 
elopement  in  fo  dexterous  a  manner,  fhe  informed 
Rifle  the  highwayman  of  that  circumftance,  who 
immediately  got  up  and  rode  off,  for  a  guilty 
confcience  is  ever  haunted  with  fear.  Roderick 
and  Strap  took  leave  of  their  hoftefs  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  they  had  not  proceeded  above  five  miles 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  fame  highway- 
man who  had  put  them  to  fo  much  fear  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Strap,  who  was  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  common  life,  any  further  than 
manual  labour,  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged 
that  Mr.  Rifle  would  not  (hoot  him;  upon 
which  the  knight  of  the  road  imagining  that  he 
might  one  day  give  evidence  againit  him,  fired  a 
piftol  ;  and  the  poor  barber  not  in  the  leaft  hurt, 
but  almoft  dead  with  fear,  fell  down  as  if  he  had 
actually  been  {hot.  Roderick  foon  raifed  Strap 
upon  his  legs,  and  both  walked  together  to 
an  inn,  or  rather  an  ale-houfe  near  the  road, 
where  they  met  with  two  farmers  engaged  at 
cards  with  an  excifeman  and  the  curate  of  the 
parifli  i  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  ignorant  farmers 
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were  {tripped  of  all  the  money  which  they  had 
received  for  goods  at  the  market. 

The  curate,  who  feems  to  h.ive  been  adifgrace 
to  his  profefliion,  pulled  cut  a  fiddle  which  he 
had  concealed  under  his  canonicals,  and  began 
to  play  a  tune  to  the  farmers  ;  but  fcarce  had  he 
began  when  the  rector  of  the  parim  came  up  to 
the  door,  and  his  journeyman  called  out,  **  God, 
there  is  our  dog  of  a  Doctor,  and  I  muft  attend 
him."  Accordingly  leading  his  horfe  to  the  {ta- 
ble, he  approached  his  fuperior  with  the  moft 
profound  reverence,  and  afked  whether  he  would 
chufe  to  dine  there,  buc  was  anfwered  in  the  ne- 
gative. The  doctor  drank  a  glaf6  in  the  kitchen, 
and  then  mounting  his  horfe,  fet  out  for  his  own 
houfe  to  vifit  his  houfekeeper  Nancy,  who  had 
lately  Jain  in,  in  confequence  of  her  connec- 
tions with  his  reverence. 

Roderick  and  Strap  having  eaten  a  good  whole- 
fome  dinner,  were  going  to  take  their  leave,  when 
a  crowd  approached  the  door  of  the  inn,  having 
in  their  cuftody  the  highwayman  Mr.  Rifle. 
The  appearance  of-  Rifle  was  fo  "agreeable  to 
Strap,  that  notwithstanding  his  being  in  irons, 
he  offered  to  fight  him  for  a  guinea,  and  would 
certainly  have  put  his  threats  in  execution,  had 
he  not  be?n  diffuaded  from  it  by  Roderick,  who 
looked  on  the  robber  as  already  fu-fficiently  hum- 
bled, and  confequendy  an  object  of  companion 
rather  than  refentment. 

As  the  juftice  of  the  peace  before  whom  Rifle 
was  to  be  carried,  could  not  be  feen  till  next 
morning,  and  as  Strap  was  known  to  be  one 
who  could  give  evidence  againft  him,  our  two 
adventurers  were  obliged  to  remain  all  night  at 
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the  inn,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  robber  made 
his  efcape.  This  difconcerted  the  whole  plan 
Jaid  for  bringing  him  to  juftice,  and  accordingly 
our  travellers  let  out  next  morning  in  order  to 
overtake  the  waggon,  which  they  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  do.  All  day  they  travelled 
without  flopping,  till  being  fatigued  in  the  even- 
ing, they  came  to  an  inn,  and  having  taken  a 
little  refrefhment  went  to  bed.  The  fatigues  of 
the  day  made  fleep  agreeable  to  them,  and  they 
might  have  refted  in  peace  till  the  morning,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  recruiting  ferjeant  and  a  drum- 
mer, who  both  lay  in  the  fame  room.  The  fer- 
jeant happened  to  dream  that  two  recruits  whom 
he  had  inlifted  the  day  before  had  mutinied,  and 
therefore  ftarting  up  in  his  fleep  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  called  out  "  zoons,  run 
the  halbert  into  the  guts  of  the  one,  and  I  will 
blow  the  other's  brains  out." 

Strap,  who  happened  to  be  awake,  heard  this 
dreadful  exclamation,  and  getting  out  of  bed, 
met  with  a  perfon  in  the  dark  whom  he  over- 
turned in  an  inftant.  The  perfon  thus  over- 
turned was  no  other  than  the  recruiting  fer- 
jeant, and  the  noife  made  by  him  alarmed  the 
whole  houfe.  The  landlady  made  her  appear- 
ance in  her  miff,  and  a  large  pair  of  buckfkin 
breeches,  which  had  time  immemorial  covered 
the  pofteriors  of  her  hufband,  while  the  land- 
lord himfclf  had  her  petticoats  about  his  moul- 
ders. Some  had  blankets  about  them,  fome 
coverlids,  but  the  drummer,  who  had  fent  his 
only  fhirt  to  be  wafhed,  appeared  as  in  a  flare 
of  innocence,  only  that  he  had  a  bolfter  wrapped 
round  his  middle. 
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This  uproar  which  occafioned  no  fmall  degree 
of  laughter,  having  fubfided,  every  perfon  re- 
tired to  reft,  and  next  morning  our  travellers 
proceeded  on  their  journey.  It  was  not  however 
in  their  power  to  overtake  the  waggon  that  day, 
and  therefore  in  the  evening  they  went  into  a 
fmall  hedge  ale-houfe,  kept  by  a  country  peda- 
gogue, or  fchoolmafter,  who  entertained  them 
with  fcraps  of  Latin,  and  feemed  (o  difinterefted 
in  the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  that  they  began 
to  imagine  he  would  not  charge  them  any  thing. 

The  morning  at  laft  approached,  and  breakfaft 
being  over,  Roderick,  as  the  fuperior,  afked  what 
was  to  pay  ?  The  landlord  told  him  he  never 
meddled  with  fuch  trifling  things,  but  if  there 
was  any  thing  to  pay  his  daughter  Biddy  would 
inform  them  of  it.  Accordingly  Biddy  was 
called,  who  prefented  her  bill,  and  it  amounted 
to  eight  (hillings  and  feven-pence.  Roderick 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  pedagogue  that  his 
charge  was  more  than  double,  but  all  the  anfwer 
he  could  receive  was  only  a  few  fcraps  of  Latin, 
by  which  he  put  him  in  mind  of  the  neceflity  all 
young  people,  efpecially  thole  who  have  no 
money  are  under,  to  act  with  prudence  and  not 
make  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  their  knowledge. 
Strap's  indignation  was  fired  to  the  utmoft,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
laid  the  fchool  mafter  and  his  daughter  fprauling 
on  the  floor,  had  not  Biddy,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  fuch  tricks,  gone  out  and  brought 
in  two  country  ruftics,  who  under  pretence  of 
taking  their  morning  draught,  were  to  fee  that 
our  adventurers  paid  their  reckoning.  At  laft, 
feeing  no  opportunity  of  difputing  the  demands 
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of  the  pedagogue,  the  money  was  paid,  and  Ro- 
derick and  his  friend  left  the  ale-houfe  in  order 
to  try  whether  they  could  not  overtake  the  wag- 
gon. 

While  they  were  advancing  in  order  to  over- 
take the  waggon,  Strap  whole  thoughts  were 
bent  on  the  promotion  of  his  own  intercft,  made 
ibme  (hrewd  remarks  on  what  had  been  laid  by 
the  fchoolmafter,  and  on  the  foolifhnefs  of  thofe 
who  part  with  their  money  without  receiving 
a  valuable  gratuity.  He  took  notice,  that  fome 
people  got  their  money  as  knaves  and  fpent  it 
as  fools  j  which  fo  exafperated  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, that  he  would  have  fallen  out  with  his 
bofom  friend,  had  not  a  profound  filence  taken 
place,  and  without  taking  notice  of  each  other, 
they  continued  travelling  till  towards  evening, 
when  they  defcried  the  waggon  and  got  into  it, 
after  having  agreed  with  the  driver  upon  the 
money  they  were  to  pay  for  their  conveyance  to 
London.  This  gave  great  pleafure  to  our  tra- 
vellers, who  entered  the  conveyance,  not  doubt- 
ing but  all  their  labour  was  at  an  end  till  fuch 
time  as  they  fhould  get  to  the  metropolis. 

Scarce  had  they  entered  the  waggon,  when  a 
poor  beggarly  fellow,  who  had  been  honoured 
with  an  enfign's  commifiion,  in  confequence  of 
marrying  the  kepi  Mrs.  of  a  certain  nobleman, 
fwore  he  would  put  an  end  to  Strap's  life,  for  no 
other  reafon  but  that  he  happened  to  tread  upon 
his  toes.  Among  the  other  pafTcngers  was  a 
kept  miftrefs,  who  was  then  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  Jewifh  ufurec,  and  although  (he  had 
degraded  her  perfon,  yet  (he  was  not  deftitute  of 
common  fenfe.    She  no  fooner  heard  the  poor 
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nominal  military  officer  exclaim  againft  the 
Scotch  barber,  than  (he  called  out  that  all  the 
paflengers  were  upon  an  equality,  that  neither 
captains  nor  any  other  perfons  had  a  right  to 
claim  the  leaft  fuperiority  ;  and  turning  to  old 
Shy  lock  the  Jew,  who  was  along  with  her  in  the 
waggon,  and  giving  him  two  or  three  hearty 
(macks,  afked  him  whether  he  would  not  coin- 
cide with  her  in  the  argument. 

At  laft  they  arrived  at  the  inn,  where  they  were 
to  remain  during  the  night,  and  then  the  paflen- 
gers made  their  appearance,  for  hitherto  they 
had  been  in  a  manner  concealed  from  each  other. 
The  enfign  and  his  lady  propofed  having  a  room 
for  themfelves,  bat  as  that  favour  could  not  be 
granted  on  account  of  the  number  of  guefts  who 
had  come  to  lodge  at  thehoufe,  the  innkeeper 
informed  him,  that  he  might  fup  by  him- 
felf  and  his  lady,  on  condition  that  the  reft  of  the 
paflengers  would  grant  their  confent.  This 
motion  was  violently  oppofed  by  Mils  Jenny, 
the  kept  miftrefs,  who  declared  that  the  captain 
fhould  not  fup  on  any  part  of  their  victuals  till 
fuch  time  as  it  was  removed  from  their  table. 
This  occafioned  a  moft  violent  difpute  between 
the  captain  and  Mifs  Jenny,  as  the  former,  who 
had  received  fome  broad  hints  that  he  was  no 
more  than  a  pimp,  and  his  wife  a  whore,  fwore 
that  he  would  put  that  perfon  to  death  who  called 
in  queftion  the  honour  of  his  wife. 

Like  moft  difputes  arifmg  from  motives  of  no 
importance,  the  captain's  menaces  were  treated 
with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  fupper  being 
over,  the  company  retired  to  reft.  However, 
they  had  not  been  long  in  bed,  when  poor  Strap 
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having  been  much  difordered  in  his  bowels,  was 
obliged  to  get  up  in  order  to  look  for  the  necef- 
fary  ;  but  on  his  return  miftaking  the  way,  he 
entered  the  chamber  where  the  bodies  of  Captain 
Weazel  and  his  lady  were  depofited.  He  at- 
tempted to  get  into  the  bed  while  the  captain 
was  at  another  end  of  the  room  gropeing  for  an 
empty  vefiel.  Upon  his  return  he  found  the 
brufhy  head  of  the  Scotch  barber,  and  taking 
the  chamber  pot  in  his  hand,  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  it  upon  Strap  and  his  wife.  Strap  was 
fo  much  aftoniflied,  that  he  looked  upon  the  place 
as  haunted  by  infernal  lpirits,  efpecially  when 
the  captain  came  up  to  him  and  threatened  him 
with  deftruftion,  for  having  attempted  to  violate 
the  chaftity  of  his  wife. 

The  captain's  lady,  who  had  now  awakened, 
got  up  in  a  violent  hurry,  and  laying  hold  of 
her  hufband,  pulled  him  about,  and  called  him 
a  vile  poltroon,  while  Strap  who  was  almoft 
frightened  to  death  called  out,  that  he  was  as  in- 
nocent of  any  criminal  converfation  with  her, 
as  the  child  unborn.  But  this  was  not  all, 
for  Jenny  who  watched  proper  opportunities  to 
put  her  fchemes  in  execution,  fcreamed  out, 
becaufe  the  old  Jew,  under  whofe  protection 
fhe  then  was,  and  who  had  expended  confidera- 
ble  fums  in  fupporting  her,  had  attempted  to 
violate  her  chaftity.  The  poor  devil  of  a 
fon  of  Jacob  declared,  that  fhe  was  no  more 
than  a  common  woman  of  the  town,  and  that  he 
had  often  lain  with  her  as  a  common  proftitute. 
That  he  had  not  made  any  attempt  on  her  virtue, 
but  only  come  to  her  room  in  confequence  of 
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her  having  promifed  to  meet  him,  and  grant 
him  the  utmoft  gratification  of  his  wifhes. 

Strap  had  been  fo  terribly  frightened  by  the 
incenfed  captain,  that  Roderick  was  obliged  to 
intercede  with  the  waggoner  to  fpeak  in  his  fa- 
vour. Indeed,  Strap  offered  to  box  the  captain 
for  a  guinea,  and  actually  depofited  the  money, 
but  the  military  gentleman  looked  upon  the  pro- 
pofal  as  diftionourable,  and  drew  his  fword 
againft  the  poor  barber.  This  infolence,  in  a 
mean  pitiful  wretch,  fo  inraged  Roderick,  that 
fnatching  up  a  fpit,  he  drove  the  captain  from 
one  corner  of  the  room  to  the  other,  till  his  wife 
coming  in,  fcreamed  out  fo  violently,  that  the 
poor  wretch  procured  a  ceflation  of  hoftilities, 
and  then  all  matters  were  amicably  adjufted,  in 
confequence  of  Strap's  falling  on  his  knees  and 
afking  pardon.  The  affair  between  the  fon  of 
Jacob  and  Jenny  was  compromifed  upon  condi- 
tion of  five  pounds  being  patd  to  the  latter,  and 
then  the  company  proceeded  on  their  Journey. 

Part  of  the  forenoon  was  fpent  in  the 
captain's  giving  his  fellow  travellers  an  account 
of  his  numerous  exploits,  fuch  as  pulling  a 
waiter  by  the  nofe,  knocking  down  a  foldier, 
and  fending  a  challenge  to  a  cheefemonger,  who 
was  his  rival  in  courdhip.  Nor  was  his  lady  one 
whit  lefs  copious  in  her  encomiums  on  thofe 
charms  which  conftitute  great  part  of  the  female, 
character.  Mifs  Jenny  lung  feveral  fongs,  in  or- 
der to  divert  the  company,  and  keep  up  the  fpi- 
rits  of  the  Ifraelitej  but  he  abfolutely  declared, 
that  he  would  never  be  reconciled  to  her.  Few 
occurrences  worth  mentioning  happened  till  they 
had  travelled  five  days,  but  on  the  fixth  ftop- 
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ping  at  an  inn  for  dinner,  fome  fquires  who  had 
been  hunting  came  into  the  kitchen  h?.1f  famiflied,. 
and  ordered  the  landlord  to  fet  before  them  the 
victuals  that  had  been  drefied  for  the  people  in 
the  waggon.  This,  however,  he  refufed  to  com- 
ply with,  and  in  confequence  thereof,  a  dreadful 
uproar  enfued.  The  captain  was  terribly  frighten- 
ed, and  refufed  to  light  for  the  provifions,  which 
Jenny  obferving,  got  up,  and  after  calling  him 
a  cowardly  poltroon,  laid  hold  of  his  fword 
and  entered  the  kitchen,  fwearing  that  if  the 
cook  did  not  deliver  up  the  provifions  imme- 
diately, fhe  would  run  him  through  the  body. 

The  ncife  made  by  her,  brought  the  fquires 
into  the  kitchen,  and  Jenny  knowing  one  of 
them,  declared  that  the  captain  might  dine  by 
himfelf.  Here  the  pafTengers  in  the  waggon 
were  on  the  point  of  lofing  their  dinner,  when 
Joey  the  driver  laying  hold  of  a  large  pitchfork* 
entered  the  kitchen,  and  would  certainly  have 
laid  the  fquires  dead  on  the  fpot,  had  not  the 
landlord  interpofed,  and  told  them,  that  al- 
though he  was  obliged  to  let  the  pafTengers  have 
their  dinner,  yet  he  would  part  with  his  own 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fquires,  and  thus  every  thing 
was  amicably  adjufted. 

Having  dined  comfortably  and  again  entered 
the  waggon,  nothing  material  happened  till  to- 
wards evening,  when  Roderick,  who  chofe  to 
walk  along  with  the  driver,  learned  the  whole 
character  of  the  captain  ;  and  a  gentleman's  fer- 
vant  coming  up  at  the  time,  it  was  propofed, 
that  he  fhould  perfonate  a  highwayman,  and 
pretend  that  he  wanted  to  rob  the  paiTengers. 
Accordingly  when   he   approached  the   people, 

they 
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they  were  in  the  utmoft  terror,  and  Jenny  laying 
hold  of  the  captain,  told  him,  that  now  was 
the  time  for  him  to  exert  his  courage,  and  {hew 
that  he  was  not  unworthy  the  name  of  a  foldier. 
But  the  captain  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  intrea- 
ties,  which  fo  much  incenfed  the  girl  of  the 
town,  that  (he  called  him  a  mod  pitiful  cowardly- 
poltroon,  and  jumping  out  of  the  waggon,  de- 
clared that  (he  would  fooner  lofe  her  life  than  be 
robbed.  The  Jew  exclaimed  in  the  molt  bitter 
accents,  that  he  was  a  poor  miferabie  finner, 
not  worth  a  Shilling  j  and  the  captain  after 
having  befouled  his  breeches,  fheltered  him- 
felf  under  his  wife's  petticoats,  but  was  dragged 
out  by  the  pretended  highwayman. 

The  pretended  highwayman  having  frightened 
the  captain,  and  made  him  an  object  of  ridicule, 
rode  off;  while  the  Jew  remarked,  that  the  cap- 
tain muft  be  a  pious  Chriftian,  becaufe  he  worked 
out  his  falvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  This 
piece  of  farcafm  raifed  fuch  a  laugh  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  poor  creft-fallen  captain,  that  he 
got  up  in  a  rage,  and  fwore  in  the  moft  blafphe- 
mous  manner  that  he  would  tear  his  liver  out, 
and  hang  up  his  (kin  to  be  fluffed  with  the  firlt 
cargo  of  manna  that  (hould  be  imported  from 
the  Levant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fon  of  Ja- 
cob declared,  that  he  would  fwear  the  peace 
againft  hirri,  and  bind  him  over  to  his  good  be- 
haviour. When  they  arrived  at  the  inn,  where 
they  were  to  lodge  for  the  night,  all  the  pafTen- 
gers  went  to  bed  ;  but  Strap,  whofe  diforder  in 
his  bowels  ftill  continued,  got  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  proceeded  to  the  necefTary,  in 
order  to  procure  fome  eafe.  Having  made  a  pro- 
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per  evacuation,  he  returned  to  the  room  where 
Roderick  lay  ;  but  in  his  way  thither,  he  was* 
terribly  frightened  by  an  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  the  devil  come 
to  take  him  away  to  the  infernal  fhades. 

He  communicated  his  thoughts  to  Roderick, 
and  had  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when  a  monftrous 
overgrown  raven  entered  the  room,  with  bells 
about  his  neck;  and  an  old  man  followed,  cal- 
ling out,  *'  where  is  Ralpho  ?"  Boih  our  tra- 
vellers concluded,  that  the  old  man  was  a  ghoft, 
and  that  the  raven  was  his  familiar  fpirit,  for 
they  were  fo  much  terrified,  that  the  bells  on 
the  neck  of  the  raven  feemed  mafly  iron  chains; 
and  Strap  declared,  that  the  old  man  muft  have 
been  one  who  had  been  murdered. 

Poor   Strap  fell   into  convulfion  fits,  and  al- 
though   Roderick    had    in    fome   meafure    fur- 
mounted  the  notions  of  fu perflation,  that  he  had 
learned   in  his  youth  ;  yet  during  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  he  could  not  get  any  reft.     In  the 
morning,    Joey,    the   waggoner   told   Roderick, 
that  the  old  man  was  father  to  the  landlord  ;  that 
he  had  been  many  years  deprived  of  the  ufe  of 
his  reafon  ;  and  that  he  generally  got   up  in   the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  every  one  was  afleep. 
As  he  was  not  a  proper  pcrfon  for  rational  crea- 
tures to  converfe  with,  and  as  it  was  neceflary 
to  think  of  fome  object  or  other  to  divert  him, 
the  raven  was  made  choice  of,  and  the  two  lived 
together  as  the  moll:  intimate  companions.   Thus 
the  whole  myftery  was  cleared  up,  and   in  the 
fame  manner  moft  (lories  concerning  ghofls  may 
be  refuted. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  of  any  confequence  happened  to 
them  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  and 
being  fafely  arrived  in  London,  where  all  the 
travellers  parted,  Strap  took  the  wallet  on  his 
back,  and  marched  in  proceffion  before  Roderick, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Cringer, 
a  member  of  parliament,  to  whom  they  had  let- 
ters of  recommendation.  The  ludicrous  appear- 
ance they  made  was  fuch,  that  every  perfon 
flopped  to  look  at  thenu  The  porters  curfed 
Strap  for  carrying  the  wallet ;  and  a  hackney 
coachman,  who  imagined  that  Roderick  might 
be  able  to  pay  a  fare,  wheeled  his  vehicle  into 
the  kennel,  and  befpattered  both  the  Scotchmen 
with  dirt.  This  misfortune,  or  rather  acl:  of 
rudenefs,  was  fucceeded  by  another,  very  confif- 
tent  with  what  is  commonly  pracrifed  on  (Gran- 
gers. The  dirty  manner,  in  which  the  coachman 
had  left  our  two  travellers,  obliged  them  to  go 
into  a  public  houfe,  where  an  arch  wag  made 
himfelf  highly  merry  at  their  expence  ;  which  was 
fo  much  refented  by  Roderick,  that  he  {tripped 
to  fight  ;  and  immediately  a  ring  was  formed. 
Roderick  beat  his  antagonift,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  killed  hirn^  had  not  the  fpe&ators 
interpofed,  and  brought  off  the  combatants,  who 
had  no  intention  to  defift  while  the  kait  particle 
of  ftrength  remained  in  either. 

Having  dried  their  cioaths,  our  travellers  afked 
the  landlord  if  he  knew  Mr.  Cringer,  but  were 
furprift-d  to  find  that  he  anfwered  in  the  negative  ; 
for  they  imagined,  that  his  character  was  as  con- 
fpicuous  in  London  as  in  the  borough  that  he 
teprefented.  As  no  time  was  to  be  loft  till  they 
had  feen  this  man  of  importance,  they  fallied 
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forth  in  the  fame  attitude  as  before,  but  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  they  met  a  footman,  of  whom 
they  enquired  concerning  the  member's  place  of 
abode.  The  party-coloured  gentleman  told  them 
that  he  knew  Mr.  Cringer  extremely  well,  and 
that  he  lodged  at  the  iign  of  the  Thiftle  and 
Three  Pedlars,  which  was  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  different  turnings,  which  at  lair,  brought 
them  to  the  fide  of  the  river ;  when  Strap,  who 
had  confidered  the  footman  as  a  pattern  of  ho- 
nefty,  who  could  not  deceive,  told  Roderick 
that  he  was  fure  they  had  miffed  their  way. 
This  induced  them  to  go  into  a  fmall  ihuff-fhop, 
diftinguifhed  bythefign  of  the  Highlander,  whea 
the  tobacconift  told  them  that  they  had  been 
impofed  on,  for  Mr.  Cringer  lived  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening,  and  our 
traveller?,  who  had  been  fo  grofsly  deceived, 
wanted  a  place  where  they  might  lodge  during 
the  night.  The  tobacconiit,  who  happened  to 
be  a  Scotchman,  treated  them  in  the  moft  civil 
manner,  and  gave  th-cm  directions  to  a  friend  of 
his  who  kept  a  chandler's  (hop  near  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  and  who  let  them  a  room  up  two  pair  of 
ftairs  at  the  rate  of  two  /hillings  per  week;  but 
fo  deftitute  was  it  of  furniture,  that  when  the  bed 
was  let  down  there  was  not  fo  much  as  room  for 
a  chair.  There  they  lay  comfortably  enough 
during  the  firfr.  night;  and  fo  much  had  they 
been  fatigued  the  preceding  day,  th-U  they  did 
not  get  up  till  near  noon.  They  weie  then  both 
extremely  hungry,  and  the  landlord,  who  was  a 
fingie  man,  told  them  that  he  would  take  them 
to  a  cellar  at  St.  Giles's,  where  they  might  have. 
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a  good  dinner  for  a  very  fmall  matter.  Accord- 
ingly they  all  three  marched  off  for  the  fcene  of 
aclion  ;  but  juft  as  they  were  defcending  the 
fteps  of  the  cellar,  Strap  overturned  the  cook 
with  a  bafon  of  broth  in  her  hands,  which  falling 
on  the  legs  of  one  of  the  drummers  in  the  foot- 
guards,  made  him  roar  out  in  the  moft  hideous 
manner.  The  cook,  who  was  not  one  of  the 
moft  delicate  females,  having  recovered  from  her 
fall,  got  up,  and  laying  hold  of  a  bafon  of  fait, 
applied  fome  of  it  to  the  drummer's  leg;  but 
that,  inftead  of  anfwering  the  end,  made  him 
roar  out  in  a  more  blafphemous  manner  than 
ever  :  He  actually  went  ib  far  as  to  fqueeze  in 
pieces  one  of  the  pewter  pots,  and  when  called 
upon  to  pay  for  it,  declared  that  if  they  made 
any  fuch  demand,  he  would  go  and  fue  them  for 
damages.  Poor  Strap,  who  fat  like  a  condemned 
thief,  knew  not  what  to  fay ;  but  prudence  in- 
duced him  to  treat  the  drummer  with  a  glafs  of 
gin,  and  to  give  the  cook  a  couple  of  /hillings, 
upon  which  every  thing  was  amicably  fettled. 

In  the  afternoon  our  two  adyenturers  fet  out  in 
queft  of  Strap's  kinfman,  who  kept  a  fchool, 
in  which  he  pretended  to  teach  the  learned  lan- 
guages, although  he  was  one  of  the  moll:  arrant 
pedants  that  ever  fat  in  a  defk.  He  was  felf- 
conceited,  and  no  way  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  literature,  but  had  acquired  a  great  cha- 
racter, while  Strap  looked  upon  him  as  more 
"than  human.  They  found  him  drinking  in  a 
public  alehoufe;  and  no  fooner  had  he  looked  at 
his  two  countrymen,  than,  he  declared,  that,  un- 
lefs  they  made  fome  very  material  alteration  in 
their  drefs,  they  would  become  objects  of  ridi- 
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cule  to  all  the  people  in  London.  He  directed 
Roderick  to  an  eminent  wig-maker's  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  who  was  to  cut  off  his  hair; 
and  Strap,  who  ftill  accompanied  him,  declared 
that  no  perfon  in  the  world  mould  palm  a  rotten 
wig  upon  him  ;  nay,  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to 
bid  only  one  half  of  the  money  demanded,  which 
fo  exafperated  the  mafter  of  the  (hop,  that  he  or- 
dered them  boih  to  go  about  their  bufinefs. 
Matters,  however,  were  compromifed,  by  the 
interpofnion  of  Roderick,  whofe  cool  deliberate 
manner  of  acling  was  much  fuperior  to  the  heat 
of  temper  by  which  Strap  was  governed  j  and  a 
wig,  confident  with  the  fafhion,  was  purchafed 
at  the  rate  of  ten  millings.  This  being  done, 
they  returned  to  their  lodging,  where  Strap  cut 
off  the  carroty  locks  of  Roderick  in  the  moir. 
mafterly  manner ;  and  then  he  feemed  to  be  a. 
new  man,  who  had  undergone  a  thorough  meta- 
morphofis. 

On  the  morning  they  fet  out  to  viiit  Mr. 
Cringer ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  door,  Strap 
knocked  with  fuch  violence  that  the  whole  ftreet 
was  alarmed,  and  a  chamber-pot  was  difcharged 
on  the  poor  fhaver  out  of  a  window  of  ahoufe  next 
door  to  where  the  member  lived  ;  but  Roderick 
efcaped  the  deluge,  by  being  at  fome  diftance. 
The  noife  brought  Mr'.  Cringer's  footman  to  the 
door,  who  demanded  of  Roderick  what  he 
wanted,  and,  telling  him  to  learn  better  manners, 
flung  the  door  in  his  face.  This  fo  vexed  Rode- 
rick, that  he  vented  his  anger  on  Strap,  who, 
taking  up  a  large  (tone,  threw  it  with  fuch  vio- 
lence againft  the  door  of  the  houfe  from  whence 
the  contents  of  the  chamber-pot  had  been  dif- 
charged, 
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charged,  that  it  burft  into  the  paflage,  and  then 
the  (haver  took  to  his  heels. 

This  was  at  an  early  period  in  the  morning,, 
and  our  two  adventurers,  after  turning  down  an 
adjoining  ftreet,  were  accofred  by  a  feeroingly 
well-bred  man,  who  afked  them  whether  they 
had  not  dropped  half  a  crown  ?  Roderick  and 
Strap,  fuprized  at  fuch  an  inftance  of  honefty, 
pulled  out  their  money,  and  counted  it  before 
the  ft  ranger,  who  immediately  invited  them  to 
drink  a  (hare  of  the  money  ;  and  this'endeared 
him  to  them  ftill  more  than  ever.  He  told  them 
that  he  loved  the  Scotch,  for  they  were  the 
braveft  people  in  the  world;  which  pleafed  theni 
fo  much,  that  Strap's  eyes  fwam  with  tears.  At 
laft  they  got  into  an  alehoufe  in' a  dark  alley, 
where  another  perfon  was  fitting  ;  and  after  they 
had  drank  fome  time,  ft  was  propofed  that  they 
fhould  play  a  game  or  two  at  cards. 

Roderick  and  Strap,  not  imagining  any  harm, 
accepted  the  offer,  and  in  a  fhorttime  they  found 
themfelves  ftripped  of  all  they  had,  except  a  tew 
fhillings  ;  upon  which  they  returned  to  their 
lodgings,  curftng  London  and  all  the  people  in 
it.  Their  Landlord  afked  them  concerning  the 
reception  they  had  met  with  from  Mr.  Cringer, 
and  when  they  informed  him,  he  told  them  that 
they  had  not  gone  the  right  way  to  work,  for  all 
thofe  who  have  any  bufmefs  with  members  of 
parliament  mud  fee  the  porter,  before  they  can 
procure  admittance.  This  was  a  moft  mortify- 
ing reflection  to  them,  after  they  had  loft  their 
money,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  reduced- ta 
want. 
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Next  morning,  when  Roderick  went  again  to 
wait  on  the  member,  as  foon  as  the  door  was 
opened  he  flipped  a  milling  into  the  hands  of  the 
porter,  and  told  him  that  he  had  fome  bufinefs 
with  his  matter  ;  accordingly  he  was  admitted, 
and  left  {landing  in  a  cold  paffage  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  During  that  time  he  faw  many 
young  fellows,  from  Scotland,  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  prefence-chamber,  and  at  lafl: 
he  was  admitted  himfelf.  The  felf-fufficient 
member  was  juft  taking  leave  of  one  Gawkey,  a 
young  fellow  who  had  been  at  the  fame  fchool 
with  Roderick,  and  whom  he  heard  Mr.  Cringer 
invite  to  dine  with  him.  At  lafi,  turning  to 
poor  Roderick,  who  was  aim  oft  dead  with  cold,. 
he  afked  him,  what  was  his  name  ?  and  what  he 
wanted  with  him  ?  Roderick  informed  him, 
that  he  defigned  to  go  on  board  one  of  the  ihips 
of  war  as  a  furgeon  ;  when  the  upilart  member,, 
whofe  father  had  been  no  more  than  a  footman, 
anfwered,  that  he  would  think  of  him  as  <cg;i  as 
any  new  (hips  were  put  into  commifiion,  but  at 
that  time  he  could  do  nothing  for  him,  ther* 
being  fuch  a  fvvarm  of  young  men  waiting  for 
places  at  the  Navy  Office. 

In  the  mean  time  Strap  got  into  employment  ; 
and  Roderick,  who  continued  dancing  attendance 
for  fome  days  on  the  member,  was  at  lall  told 
that  he  need  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  call 
any  more,  but  leave  his  commands  with  Mr. 
Staytape,  a  taylor,  who  it  fcems  acted  as  his 
agent. 

Juft  as  he  came  out  at  the  door  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  young  Scotchman,  genteelly  dnfilxl, 

who 
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who  entered  into  converfation  with  him,  and 
toid  him  that  he  had  been  fome  years  fuigeon's 
mate,  and,  in  confequence  of  his  knowledge  of 
naval  zffairs,  would  give  him  all  the  inftruc-tion 
he  could.  He  told  him,  that  his  fhip  had  been 
put  out  of  commifiion,  and  that  he  had  been 
recommended  to  dinger,  who  was  a  mean  low- 
Jived  fellow,  and  that  no  regard  was  to  be  paid 
to  his  promifes.  He  informed  Roderick  that  he 
muft  be  examined  at  Surgeons  Hall  j  and  then 
they  both  went  to  an  alehoufe,  where  they  break- 
fafted  on  bread  and  cheefe.  As  the  Granger  was 
deftitute  of  money,  he  borrowed,  five  millings 
from  Roderick,  telling  him  that  he  would  pay 
him  to-morrow,  when  he  would  receive  a  confi- 
derable  fum,  and  then  they  parted  -,  but  when 
Strap  heard  that  he  had  parted  with  the  money, 
he  was  not  pleafed,  becaufe  they  had  been  i'o 
much  deceived  by  the  iharpers. 

In  confequence  of  the  inftruftions  that  Rode- 
rick had  received,  he  went  next  morning  to  the 
Navy  Office,  to  meet  his  new  friend  ;  but  he 
was  not  to  be  found  there,,  although  he  had  pro- 
mifed  to  meet  him,.  Many  young  fellows  were 
waiting,  and  among  them  one  fo  good-natured 
that  he  mewed  Roderick,  the  form  of  the  letter 
that  he  muft  deliver  to  the  commiflioners,  in  order 
to  get  a  warrant  to  be  examined  at  Surgeons  Hall. 
They  then  went  to  dine  at  a  cook's  fhop,  where 
he  was  told  that  the  young  ftranger,  whofe  name 
was  Jackfon,  and  who  had  borrowed  the  five  mil- 
lings from  him,  was  an  extravagant  fellow,  who 
had  fpent  his  wages,  and  fupported  himfelf  by 
borrowing  money  from  fuch  as  were  weak  enough 
to  truft  him.     Roderick  now  found  that  he  had 
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been  again  impofed  on  ;  and  Thompfon,  the 
young  man  who  had  given  him  the  intelligence, 
had  it  not  in  his  power  to  lend  him  any  thing. 

This  young  fellow  had  (o  much  appearance  of 
honefty,  and  Tpoke  in  fo  lincere  a  manner,  that 
Roderick  conceived  a  ftrong  affection  for  him, 
and,  as  he  lodged  as  far  as  Wapping,  defired 
him  to  take  a  fhare  of  his  bed  ;  which  he  did, 
and  next  morning  they  returned  to  the  Navy 
Office. 

Their  bufinefs  at  the  Office  was  fooo  dif- 
patched,  for  the  clerk  gave  Roderick  a  letter  to 
carry  to  Surgeons  Hall,  for  which  he  paid  three 
fbil lings  and  fixpence,  and  then  returned  to  his 
lodging,  to  coniult  with  Strap.  The  honeft 
barber  told  him  not  to  be  difcouraged,  as  nothing 
in  his  power  fhouhi  be  left  undone  to  fervc  him. 
He  told  him,  that  he  would  receive  his  wages  in 
a  few  days,  for  one  week,  which,  although  no 
more  than  five  fhillings,  yet  fliould  be  at  his 
fervice. 

In  the  mean  time  he  went  in  qucft  of  Jackfon, 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  at  lait  found  him 
fitting  at  dinner  in  a  cellar,  with  a  footman. 
This  was  a  joyful  circumfrance  in  favour  of 
Roderick,  who  dined  with  him,  after  which  they 
adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  alchoufe,  where 
Jackfon  told  him  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  married  to  a  rich  heirefs.  But  Roderick 
would  not  be  put  off  with  any  excufes,  and 
therefore  infilled  that  the  money  he  had  lent  him 
fhould  be  repaid.  Upon  that  Jackfon,  who  had 
a  hanger,  went  and  pawned  ii  for  two  guineas, 
and  ?ave  Roderick  his  five  {hillings,  with  five 
(hillings  and  fixpence,  making  in  tne  whole  naif 
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a  guinea  ;  which  was  as  much  as  he  wanted,  to 
pay  for  his  examination  at  Surgeons  Hall. 

Strap  was  overjoyed  to  hear  of  Roderick's  good 
fuccefs ;  and  on  the  day  when  the  furgeons  met 
at  the  Hall,  he  went  there  in  order  to  undergo 
the  examination.  Being  called  in  by  the  beadle, 
he  was  afked  many  queftions,  fome  of  which 
were  of  a  very  ridiculous  nature  ;  but  at  Jaft  a 
warrant  was  made  out  for  his  being  properly 
qualified  for  a  furgeon's  mate  •  and  then  he  re- 
turned from  the  Hall  with  only  thirteen  pence  in 
his  pocket. 

As  he  was  going  out  of  the  Hall,  Jackfon, 
who  was  waiting  there,  came  up  to  him,  and 
afked  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  other  end  of 
the  town.  Jackfon  had  difguifed  himfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  Board  confidered  him  as  an 
impoftor,  and  ordered  the  beadle  to  take  him  to 
Bridewell;  but,  for  a  pre  fen  t  of  half  a  crown, 
he  was  fuffered  to  go  about  his  bufinefs.  It  being 
late  in  the  evening,  Roderick  and  Jackfon,  with 
feveral  other  young  fellows,  fet  out  for  the  pur- 
lieus of  Covent-Garden,  where  they  got  into  a 
tavern,  and  drank  till  they  were  quite  heated 
with  liquor.  Thus  intoxicated  with  drinking, 
immediately  they  fet  out  for  a  bawdy-houfe,  and 
a  woman  of  the  town  picked  Mr.  Jackfon's 
pocket  of  all  his  money,  which  by  that  time  was 
not  much. 

This  enraged  him  fo  much,  that  feizing  two 
of  the  whores,  he  fwore  he  would  facrifice  them, 
unlefs  they  delivered  him  his  money.  This, 
however,  was  all  in  vain,  for  the  bawd  coming 
into  the  room,  told  him  that  (he  would  charge  a 
conflable  with  him,  for  having  fcandalized  her 
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reputation.  Her  threatning  was  immediately  put 
in  execution,  and  Jackfon  at  the  fame  time 
charging  the  condable  with  the  bawd,  the  whole 
crew  were  carried  to  the  watch-houfe.  Next 
morning  they  were  all  taken  before  a  noted 
jaflice,  famous  for  catching  thieves,  and  our 
young  adventurers  underwent  a  fevere  examina^ 
tion.  He  called  them  a  parcel  of  thieves,  and 
although  none  of  them  had  ever  been  charged 
with  crimes  before,  yet  he  had  the  in  faience 
to  declare  that  they  had  been  many  times  at 
his  office.  At  Ian  he  addrefled  himfelf  to 
them,  and  told  them,  that  as  they  were  young 
perfons,  and  there  might  be  yet  fome  hopes  of 
their  reformation,  he  would  for  this  time  dif- 
cbarge  them,  but  defired  that  they  might  never 
be  feen  there  for  the  future. 

Next  morning,  all  thole  who  had  qualifica- 
tions being  obliged  to  deliver  them,  fealed  up,  at 
the  Navy  Office  ;  the  officer  put  them  all  upon 
one  file,  and  Roderick  having  ventured  to  afk 
him  a  few  queftions,  whether  there  were  any 
vacancies,  the  imperious  fellow,  who  expected  a 
fee,  drove  him  and  his  companions  out  of  the 
Office.  It  was  indifpenfably  neceflary  that  every 
one  of  thefe  young  fellows  fliculd  make  a  prelent 
to  the  fecretary,  who  {hared  it  with  the  commif- 
fioners  ;  but  as  poor  Roderick  had  not  as  much 
as  would  purchafe  a  dinner,  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  with  a  heavy  heart,  curfing  his  lela- 
tions,  who  had  left  him  expoied  to  all  the  hard- 
ships of  an  injurious  world.. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  lodgings,  his  landlord 
received  him  with  great  marks  of  civility,  for  he 
was    afraid    fome    accident    had    befallen    him. 

*         Snap, 
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Strap,  who  had  come  to  enquire  for  Roderick* 
and  found  that  he  had  not  been  at  home  during 
the  night,  was  almoft  diftradled,  and  went  to 
Surgeons  Hall  in  queft  of  him  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  procure  any  intelligence,  he  refolved  to 
enquire  of  every  one  whom  he  met  in  the  ftreets. 
Accordingly  he  put  his  refolution  in  practice, 
notwithftanding  the  many  curfes  he  received 
from  thofe  whom  he  ftopped,  till  a  black fmith's 
.'prentice  afked  him,  if  the  perfon  he  enquired 
after  was  not  a  Scotchman,  with  red  hair  and  a 
long  brown  coat  ?  Strap  anfwered  in  the  affir- 
mative, when  the  'prentice  told  him  that  he  was 
juft  gone  up  Holborn  in  a  cart  to  Tyburn,  and 
if  he  made  haite  to  the  place  of  executioa  hs 
would  fee  him  hanged. 

This  fevere  farcafm  fo  enraged  honeft  Strap, 
that  he  faid  he  would  fight  him,  for  half  a  far- 
thing ;  which  the  other  agreed  to,  telling  him, 
in  anfwer,  that,  as  Scotchmen  feidom  carried 
much  money  along  with  them,  he  would  fight 
him  for  love.  A  moft  defperate  battle  enfued, 
in  which  Strap  was  beaten  ;  and  when  he  went 
to  fee  for  his  cloaths,  he  found  only  his  coat  and 
waiftcoat  remaining,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  home  to  his  landlord's  in  the  mod  ludicrous 
condition  that  could  be  imagined. 

On  his  return  he  found  Roderick,  at  which 
he  was  fo  much  over-joyed  that  he  forgot  his/ 
bruifes,  and  ihared  his  money  with  him,  which 
amounted  to  no  more  than  eighteen  pence. 

As  ibon  as  poor  Strap  was  gone,  Roderick,, 
finding  no  appearance  of  ever  fucceeding  at  the 
Navy  Office,  refolved  to  inlift  in  the  foot-guards  ^ 
for  he  cojuld  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  under 
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perpetual  obligations  to  a  poor  barber's  boy,  who 
wrought  hard  for  a  few  (hillings  per  week.  Next 
morning  when  honeft  Strap  came  to  fee  him,  he 
told  him  that  his  friend  and  kinfman,  the 
fchool-mafter,  had  propofed  his  going  to  ferve 
an  apothecary  as  a  journeyman,  who  lived  in 
the  fame  neighbourhood  with  himfelf.  This 
was  joyful  news  to  Roderick,  and  the  fchool- 
mafltr  having  given  him  credit  for  a  ftiit  of  fafhi- 
onable  cloaths,  he  was  next  morning  introduced 
to  his  new  m after. 

Mr.  Lavement,  the  apothecary,  whom  Rode- 
rick went  to  ferve,  was  a  French  proteftant ;  and 
his  family  confifted  of  himfelf,  his  wife  a  gay 
woman,  and  his  daughter,  a  vain  young  girl. 

As  Roderick  could  not  get  his  new  cloaths  till 
the  Saturday  following,  and  as  he  made  a  ludi- 
crous appearance  in  thofe  he  had  on,  fo  Mifs 
Jooked  upon  him  in  a  very  contemptible  light; 
but  on  Sunday  when  he  was  drefled,  fhe  was  fo 
much  furprifed,  that  fhe  began  to  look  upon 
him  as  one  not  unworthy  of  her  notice. 

Next  day  fhe  came  frequently  into  the  Ihop, 
but  as  Roderick's  pride  would  not  differ  him 
to  forgive  her,  for  fome  flighting  expreflions  fhe 
had  made  ufe  of;  fhe  r.efolved  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  and  therefore  one  day  ordered  him  to  brufh 
his  mafter's  coat.  This  he  abfolutely  refufed  to 
do,  and  a  fmart  dialogue  enfued,  which  brought 
tne  mother  into  the  ihop  ;  and  fhe,  in  order  to 
mortify  her  daughter,  decided  in  favour  of  Ro- 
derick. This  was  not  owin<2  to  any  refpec'r,  (he 
had  for  Roderick,  but  only  becaufe  of  one  Cap- 
tain O'Donneli,  who  lodged  in  the  houfe,  and 
who  made  love  to  the  daughter^  while  he  in- 
trigued 
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trigued  with  the  mother.  Indeed,  mifs  was  fo 
feniible  of  her  mother's  conduct,  that  (he  burft 
into  tears,  and  plainly  told  her  there  were  fome 
perfons  In  the  world  who  would  never  do  juftice 
to  other  perfons ;  but  thofe  other  perfons  knew 
their  reafons,  and  defpifed  them  with  the  moft 
fovereign  contempt.  A  mocking  expreflion,  but 
the  mother  had  only  herfelf  to  thank  for  it. 

Mrs.  Lavement,  was  one  of  thofe  women 
whofe  paffions  got  the  better  of  all  regard  to  de- 
cency ;  and  therefore  one  afternoon,  when  her 
hufband  was  abroad,  (he  went  out  with  Captain 
O'Donnel,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  play. 
About  eleven  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Lavement 
came  home,  and  afked  if  his  wife  was  gone  to 
bed;  but  Roderick  telling  him,  that  (he  had 
gone  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  not  yet  re- 
turned ;  he  flew  into  a  mod  violent  paffion, 
and  going  to  make  up  a  prefcription,  he  no 
fooner  learned  that  (he  was  along  with  the  cap- 
tain, than  he  broke  a  glafs  mortar  into  a  thou- 
fand  pieces. 

Juft  at  that  inftant  Mrs.  Lavement  came  to 
the  door  in  a  hackney  coach,  attended  by  the 
captain,  and  flouncing  into  the  (hop,  a  fmart  dia- 
logue enfued  beween  her  and  her  hufband.  The 
captain  having  difcharged  the  coach,  followed 
madam,  and  demanded  with  a  ftern  voice  of  the 
apothecary,  if  he  doubted  his  honour ;  and  lay- 
ing nis  hand  on  his  fword,  the  poor  fon  of  Ef- 
culapius  was  fo  much  frightened,  that  he  faid 
not  one  word  more.  Next  day,  Roderick  faw 
the  captain  through  the  glafs  door  of  a  parlour 
talking  to  mifs,  feemingly  in  defence  of  his  con- 
duel, 
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duel,  and,  after  much  altercation,  (he  forgave 
"him. 

One  evening  as  Roderick,  who  had  an  amo- 
rous conltitution,  was  going  into  the  apartment 
of  one  of  the  maids,  with  whom  he  had  made  an 
alignment,  found  her  faft  afleep  in  the  arms  of 
the  captain's  iervant,  and  confequeatly  retreated 
to  his  own  room  ;  but  in  his  way  thither,  hap- 
pened to  go  into  the  room  where  mifs  lay,  and 
(he  taking  him  for  the  captain,  fuffered  him  to 
come  into  bed.  She  told  him,  that  fhe  was 
fome  months  gone  with  child,  and  tha*t  nothing 
but  matrimony  could  fave  her  character,  to 
which  Roderick  anfwered  only  in  whifpers  ;  and 
hearing  fomething  fall  in  his  own  room,  he  got 
up,  for  fear  or"  a  difcovery.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  captain,  who  had  gone  by  miftake  into 
Roderick's  apartment,  and  tumbled  over  a  chair; 
after  which  finding  that  a  difcovery  might  be 
made,  he  retired  to  his  own  chamber.  Next 
day,  mifs,  who  from  fome  words  that  dropped 
from  the  captain,  began  to  learn  who  had  fup- 
plied  his  place,  came  into  the  (hep,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  on  Roderick,  fighed  molt  piteoufly; 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  her,  being  determined 
to  mortify  her  pride,  in  revenge  for  the  ufage 
fhe  had  treated  him  with. 

From  this  time  forward  fhe  behaved  with 
more  refpecl:  as  to  outward  appearances ;  but 
for  all  that,  fhe  was  meditating  a  cruel  revenge, 
for  women  feldom  forgive  what  they  confider  as 
an  indignity  offered  to  them.   . 

One  evenmg  as  Roderick  was  on  his  return 
from  viftting  a  patient  at  Chclfea,  he  received 
a  moft  violent  flab  in  the  dark,  and  the  point  of 
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the  fword  that  Teemed  to  have  been  directed  to 
hs  heart,  broke  off,  and  lodged  in  his  breafh 
His  groans  brought  the  people  of  a  neighbouring 
ale-houfe  to  his  afiiftance,  and  next  morning  he 
was  carried  home  in  a  chair.  As  he  had  not 
been  robbed,  he  concluded  that  the  afTaiHn  was 
one  who  knew  him  well,  and  upon  his  going  into 
the  apothecary's  houfe,  he  met  the  captain,  who 
itarted  back,  and  {hewed  the  utmoft  figns  of 
confufion.  This  induced  him  to  fufpedt,  that 
the  whole  was  a  fcheme  laid  by  his  matter's 
daughter,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  publifliing 
her  fhame ;  and  one  morning  going  into  the 
captain's  apartment,  when  he  was  gone  out  in 
an  undrefs,  he  compared  the  point  that  had 
been  lodged  in  his  bread,  with  the  captain's 
fword,  and  found  that  they  both  tallied  with 
each  other,  fo  that  no  room  being  left  to  doubt 
of  his  guilt,  he  refolved  to  take  a  proper  re- 
venge. 

Accordingly  having  made  Strap  acquainted 
with  his  defign,  the  honeft  ihaver  procured  two 
others  of  the  fame  profeflion  with  himfeif ;  and  a 
letter  was  directed  to  the  captain  in  the  name  of 
an  apothecary's  wife  at  Chelfea,  whom  he  had 
ieduced.  He  was  defired  to  meet  her  at  her  own 
houfe,  becaufe  her  hufband  was  gone  as  far  as 
Bagfhot ;  and  he  overjoyed  with  the  thoughts 
of  meeting  with  fo  favourable  an  opportunity,  fet 
out  for  the  place  late  in  the  evening  ;  but  juft  as 
he  was  palling  by  where  he  had  ailaulted  Rode- 
rick, the  aflailants  rufhed  upon  him,  and  having 
{tripped  him  ftark  naked,  whipped  him  till 
his  (kin  was  all  over  bliilers.    They  then  flung 
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his  deaths  into  a  ditch,  and  fuffered  him  to  make 
his  way  home  in  the  beft  manner  he  cculd. 

In  his  w  ty  thither  he  was  picked  up  by  the 
watch,  who  carried  him  to  the  round  houfe, 
where  he  remained  till  he  had  fent  for  cloaths  ; 
and  in  the  morning  he  was  fent  home.  Rode- 
rick, who  drefTed  his  wounds,  could  fcarce  re- 
frain from  fniiling ;  and  as  his  cloaths  were  found 
next  day,  and  feveral  love  letters  difcovered,  they 
were  publifhed  to  the  world  ;  and  the  captain 
finding  his  aflumed  character  blafted,  left  his 
lodgings  in  a  clandeftine  manner.  In  his  trunk, 
•which  was  fuppofed  to  contain  many  valuables, 
was  only  a  parcel  of  ftones,  for  this  Hibernian 
was  one  of  thofe  adventurers  called  fortune  hun- 
ters. 

There  is  fcarce  any  thing  that  occafions  more 
mifchief  in  famines,  than  that  of  a  man  in  ordi- 
nary circumftances  keeping  an  only  daughter  at 
home;  while  he  has  a  fmart  genteel  fhopman, 
and  a  young  military  officer  for  a  lodger.  It 
was  fo  in  Mr.  Lavement's,  and  has  been  fo 
in  thoufands.  Roderick  had  fcarce  been  deli- 
vered from  the  odious  Captain  O'Donnel,  when 
the  character  of  Mifs  Lavement,  or  rather  the 
expectation  of  her  fortune,  brought  young  Gawky 
to  lodge  in  the  houfe;  but  not  till  the  generous 
Strap  had  agreed  to  go  abroad  in  character  of 
valet  de  chambre  with  a  gentleman,  who  was 
going  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe.  Roderick 
made  no  objection  to  the  poor  fellow's  going 
away,  although  he  was  under  many  obligations 
to  him,  for  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  becaufe 
he  was,  according  to  his  hopes,  on  the  point  of 
being  married  to  a  lady  of  fortune.     But  how 
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great  was  his  furprize,  when  going  one  morning 
to  vifit  her,  previous  to  the  intended  efpoufals, 
he  found  a  man  in  bed  with  her. 

Although  Gawkey  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
fame  fchool  with  Roderick,  and  had  now  ob- 
tained a  lieutenant's  commiffion  in  the  army, 
yet  he  pretended  not  to  know  him,  for  he  was  a 
vain  empty  coxcomb,  and  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend him  but  a  fuit  of  fcarlet.  One  evening, 
pretty  late,  when  Roderick  was  returning  from 
vifiting  a  patient,  he  heard  a  noife  in  the  ftreet, 
and  going  up  to  fee  what  was  the  matter,  found 
two  gentlemen  in  cuftody  of  the  watch.  One 
of  thefe  fparks  was  no  other  than  Gawkey,  and 
Roderick,  from  motives  of  prejudice  in  favour  of 
his  country,  knocked  down  the  watchman  that 
had  him  in  cuftody,  and  the  military  man,  like 
a  true  coward,  took  to  his  heels. 

Roderick  had  great  difficulty  in  making  his 
efcape,  nor  did  he  effect  it  till  he  had  received  a 
violent  contufion  on  the  eye.  When  he  came 
home,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  affair  ;  but  next 
morning,  hearing  Gawkey  tell  a  thoufand  lies 
concerning  the  courage  he  had  difplayed  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  he  explained  the  whole  affair  to 
his  mafter ;  but  the  miftrefs,  inftead  of  believing 
him,  threatened  to  turn  him  away. 

Mifs  Lavement's  condition,  in  confequence  of 
her  connection  with  Captain  O'Donnell,  was 
now  fuch  that  (he  could  ^not  much  longer  con- 
ceal her  fhame.  This  induced  her  to  make  the 
moft  forward  approaches  to  Gawkey ;  and  one 
evening,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  play, 
they  fet  out  for  the  Fleet,  where  they  were  mar- 
riedj  and  fpent  the  firft  night  in  a  bagnio.  Next 
D  morning 
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morning  the  young  couple  came  home  to  afk 
their  parents  bleffing,  which  was  freely  granted, 
becaufe  Gawkey  had  never  mentioned   one  word 
concerning  the  young  lady's  fortune. 

But  little  did  poor  Roderick  think  what  was 
contriving  for  him.  Gawkey,  who,  like  all 
cowards,  was  of  a  cruel  revengeful  difpofition, 
could  not  forgive  the  fevere  account  he  had  given 
of  his  behaviour  to  the  watch  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  fpoufe  concurred  with  him  in  all 
his  fchemes,  Roderick  being  equally  obnoxious 
to  herfelf. 

For  fome  time  Mr.  Lavement  had  loft  feveral 
quantities  of  medicines  ;  and,  as  there  was  no 
other  perfon  but  Roderick  to  take  care  of  the 
fhop,  he  charged  him  with  having  robbed  him, 
and  demanded  the  key  of  his  trunk  to  make  a 
proper  fearch. 

Confcious  of  his  innocence,  he  gave  his  mafter 
the  key,  who  went  up  ftairs,  attended  by  every 
one  in  the  family ;  but  what  was  poor  Roderick's 
furprize,  when  he  faw  the  things  taken  out  of 
his  trunk.  Gawkey  and  his  fpoufe  propofed 
fending  Roderick  to  Newgate,  in  order  to  be 
tried  for  felony,  but  his  mailer  contented  him- 
felf  with  difmifling  him  from  his  fervice.  In- 
deed, the  whole  was  a  fcheme  laid  to  bring  him 
to  an  ignominious  end,  of  which  he  was  fo  fen- 
fible,  that  he  accufed  Gawkey  of  the  crime,  and 
told  him  that  his  fpoufe  would  foon  convince 
him  that  he  was  a  cuckold  by  anticipation. 
^Gawkey  was  going  to  draw  his  fword,  but  Ro- 
derick matching  up  a  bottle,  would  certainly 
have  knocked  out  his  brains,  had  not  he  and  his 
father  in  law  taken  to  their  heels,  and  tumbled 
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over  each  other  on  the  flairs.  Mrs.  Gawkey 
pretended  to  be  in  a  fit,  but  Roderick  told  her 
not  to  be  under  any  fear,  becaufe  he  would  not 
offer  her  the  leaft  injury,  but  leave  her  to  the 
agonizing  pains  of  her  own  confcience.  When 
the  apothecary  had  got  upon  his  feet,  he  called 
out,  Where  is  my  child  ?  To  which  Roderick 
anfwered,  fhe  was  fafe,  and  in  a  fliort  time 
would  make  him  a  grandfather.  This  {lung  her 
fo  much,  that  (he  begged  of  her  father  to  let  the 
wretch  go  ;  and  that  day  Roderick  left  the  houfe 
of  Mr.  Lavement.  He  went  to  mention  the 
affair  to  the  fchool-mafter,  who  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  place,  but  he  would  not  hear 
one  word  that  he  had  to  fay  in  his  defence  ;  and 
therefore,  having  pawned  fome  of  his  cloaths, 
he  took  lodgings  in  a  garret  near  St.  Giles's> 
where  he  propofed  flaying  till  he  had  cured  him- 
felfof  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted in  the  courfe  of  his  amours. 

One  day,  while  he  was  fitting  in  the  moft  fo«- 
litary  manner  in  his  apartment,  he  heard  a  fe- 
male groan  iffue  from  the  next  room,  and  being 
curious  to  know  who  was  the  perfon,  he  went 
in  ;  but  how  great  was  his  furprize,  when  he 
-found,  feemi'ngly  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the 
fame  woman  whom  he  had  formerly  been  on  the 
point  of  marrying.  She  recollected  him,  and 
begged  that  he  would  not  concern  himfelf  with 
fuch  a  wretch,  but  leave  her  to  finifh  her  mifera- 
ble  life  in  the  manner  that  great  part  of  it  had 
been  lpent. 

Roderick,  however,  had  too  much  humanity 
to  fuffer  a  fellow-creature  to  perifli,  while  he 
had  any  thing  in  his  pocket,  and  therefore  went 
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and  ordered  fomething  to  be  got  ready  for  her, 
which  in  fome  meafure  revived  her  fpirits  ;  and, 
as  {he  was  then  labouring  under  the  venereal 
difeafe,  he  told  her  that  he  would  cure  her,  and 
do  what  he  could  for  her  fupport,  till  fuch  time 
as  ftie  fhould  be  able  to  go  to  fervice.  This  ne- 
cefiity  made  her  very  willing  to  comply  with  \ 
and  one  day,  while  they  were  fitting  in  com- 
pany together,  he  told  her  that  it  furprized  him 
much  that  a  woman  of  her  numerous  accomplifh- 
ments  and  fine  education  mould  ever  plunge  her- 
felf  into  fuch  vices  as  are  a  difgrace  to  her  fex. 
In  anfwer  to  this,  (he  informed  him  that  the 
very  qualifications  he  hud  mentioned  were  the 
caufe  of  her  ruin,  and  related  to  him  the  follow- 
ing account  of  her  misfortunes. 

Her  father,  a  merchant  in  the  city,  had  retired 
from  bufinefs,  and  left  her  to  the  care  of  an 
aunt,  a  rigid  prefbyterian,  who  made  her  attend 
fo  often  on  thefeimons  of  the  faints,  that  religion 
appeared  to  her  as  the  moft  gloomy  thing  in  the 
world.  As  (he  grew  up,  (he  got  acquainted  with 
a  young  lady,  who  took  notice  of  the  prejudices 
£he  laboured  under,  and  recommended  to  her  pe- 
rufal  fome  deiftical  writers,  which  loon  made  her 
a  real  Free-thinker.  When  ihe  was  a  little  turned 
of  fifteen,  (he  was  fent  into  the  country  to  her 
father  ;  but  {he  had  imbibed  fuch  notions  from 
the  deiftical  writers,  that  folitude  was  no  way 
agreeable  to  her  inclination.  Books  of  poetry 
and  romance  were  the  entertainments  of  her  lei- 
fure  hours,  by  which  her  mind  was  led  affray 
from  prudence ;  and  one  day,  as  (he  itrayed 
carcleisly  into  the  fields,  a  parcel  of  fox-hunters 
came  up,  and  law  her  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 
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One,  more  rude  than  the  others,  jumping  off 
his  horfe,  offered  her  fome  indecencies,  but  an- 
other coming  to  her  afiiftance,  conducted  her  in 
fafety  home  to  her  father,  who  loaded  him  with, 
a  thoufand  bleffings.  The  ftranger  was  young, 
had  an  engaging  appearance,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  vifit  Mifs  on  the  footing  of  a  lover. 
He  profeffed  that  his  intentions  were  honourable, 
and  he  foon  infpired  her  heart  with  the  moft 
tender  fentiments  j  but  one  day,  having  found 
her  by  herfelf,  he  triumphed  over  her  virtue,  and 
foon  after  left  her  to  bewail  the  lofs  of  that  ho- 
nour that  is  the  glory  or  women. 

Having  heard  that  her  feducer  was  married, 
and  not  being  able  to  conceal  her  fhame  any 
longer,  fhe  left  her  father's  houfe,  and  travelled 
to  London,  where  {he  foon  learned  that  a  moft 
indulgent  parent  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  in 
confequence  of  her  difobedience.  Deftitute  of 
friends  in  London,  (he  was  reduced  to  the  ut- 
moft  diftrefs,  and  neceflity  drove  her  under  the 
protection  of  one  keeper  after  another.  From 
one  degree  of  vice  (he  funk  down  to  another,  till 
at  laft  fhe  became  a  common  proftitute  in  the 
ftieets,  expofed  to  cold,  hunger,  and  the  cruelty 
of  thofe  who  are  deftitute  of  bowels  of  companion; 
At  laft,  deftitute  of  every  necefiary  of  life,  fhe 
refolved  to  have  laid  violent  hands  on  herfelf, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  kind  interpofition  of 
Roderick  ;  and  now  fhe  was  cured,  fhe  refolved 
to  drefs  herfelf  in  the  moft  plain  manner,  go  into 
the  country,  and  then  come  up  to  town  in  queft, 
of  a  fervice. — Let  her  example  teach  young  wo- 
men the  fatal  confequence  that  attends  the  lofs  of 
honour  !  Let  them  confider  what  an  affliction  it 
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is  to  their  parents,  and  what  mifery  to  themfelirs ! 
Let  the  perfon  who  would  feduce  them  be  confi- 
dered  in  the  character  of  an  infernal  fiend,  who 
aims  at  nothing  lefs  than  their  deftru&ion  ! 

Roderick,  who  faw  no  appearance  of  any  fort 
of  bufinels,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towardi 
the  army  or  the  navy  ;  but  he  hefitated  fo  long 
that  all  his  friends  forfook  him,  fo  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  and  folicit  a  dinner  from  any  one 
who  was  good-natured  enough  to  companionate 
his  unhappy  condition.     Accordingly  one  day, 
going  to  fee  an  old  acquaintance  who  lived  in 
Wapping,  he  was  affaulted  by  a  prefs-gang,  who 
gave  him  feveral  bloody  wounds,  and  then  took 
him  on  board  a  tender.     There  the  unfortunate 
Roderick  was  confined  in  the  hold,   among  a 
parcel  of  miferable  wretches,  deftitute  of  the  ne- 
cefTaries  of  life  ;  and  although  bleeding  with  his 
wounds,  yet  the  commander  of  the  tender  paid 
fo  little  regard  to  his  complaints,  that,  looking 
at   him   in    the  moft  contemptible   manner,    he 
fpit  a  large  quid  of  tobacco  into  his  face,  telling 
him  that  he  was  a  mean  pitiful  dog,  and  might 
die  when  he  pleafed,  for  he  would  grant  him  no 
remedy  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  patience. 

Next  day  he  was  taken  down  to  the  Nore,  and 
put  on  board  the  Thunder  man  of  war,  the 
fame  {hip  in  which  his  uncle  ferved  ;  and  there 
he  met  with  an  honeft  tar,  Jack  Ratlin,  who 
treated  him  in  the  moft  humane  and  compaf- 
fionate  manner.  He  had  not,  however,  been 
long  on  board,  when  he  was  met  by  Crampley, 
themidfhipman,  who  had  ufed  him  fo  inhumanly 
on  board  the  tender,  and  he  feeing  him  releafed 
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from  his  irons,  afked  him  who  had  prefumed 
to  grant  him  that  favour  r*  Roderick,  who  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  fea  affairs,  or  that 
obedience  which  the  failors  are  under,  anfwered, 
that  it  was  no  bufinefs  of  his ;  upon  which  after 
receiving  feveral  blows,  he  was  put  into  irons. 
In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  mates  was  fent  to 
drefs  him,  through  the  intcrpofuion  of  his  honeft 
friend  Jack  Ratlin  5  but  how  great  was  his  fur- 
prize,  when  he  found  the  mate  to  be  no  other 
than  his  honeft  friend  Thomfon,  whom  he  had 
met  at  the  Navy  Office,  and  who  had  difcovered 
fo  much  honefty  in  the  whole  of  his  condudr. 

Thomfon  with  his  ufual  good  nature  went 
away  in  an  abrupt  manner,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  with  the  mafter  at  arms,  who  immedi- 
ately ordered  Roderick  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and 
Crampley  was  by  order  of  the  firft  lieutenant  put 
in  his  place.  At  that  time  the  third  mate  having 
been  ordered  to  another  fhip,  the  furgeon  re- 
quefted  that  Roderick  fhould  be  exempted  from 
all  duty,  in  order  to  aflift  him,  there  being  many 
fick  men  on  board.  This  requeft  was  readily 
complied  with,  and  Roderick  was  conducted 
down  to  the  cockpit,  the  place  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  the  furgeons. 

There  he  was  prefented  to  the  fteward,  who 
affigned  him  his  mefs  along  with  his  friend 
Thomfon,  who  brought  him  out  fuch  provifions 
as  he  had  ;  and  then  informed  him  in  what  man- 
ner he  had  got  on  board.  It  feems  he  had  done 
every  thing  towards  procuring  a  warrant,  accord- 
ing to  his  qualifications  ;  but  not  having  money 
enough  for  that  purpofe,  he  went  one  day  to  the 
Navy  OiHce,  where  he  faw  a  warrant  made  out 
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in  his  own  name,  and  took  it  up ;  but  fcarce 
had  he  got  on  board,  when  another  perfon  came 
to  claim  it.  The  commanding  officer,  however, 
refufed  to  grant  him  admiflion,  and  Thomfon 
was  confirmed  in  his  place.  He  told  him  farther, 
that  the  furgeon  was  a  good  natured  man  ;  and 
that  the  firft  mate,  who  was  then  on  (hore,  was 
a  queer  fellow,  a  Welchman,  no  way  addicted 
to  ill  nature,  but  at  the  fame  time  he  was  ex- 
tremely choleric,  and  ready  to  fallout  with  every 
one  who  fpoke  to  hima  without  paying  him  the 
utmoft  refpec~h 

The  name  of  this  Welch  furgeon,  was  Mor- 
gan ;  and  fcarce  had  they  done  fpeaking,  when 
he  made  his  appearance,  fwearing  that  he  would 
not  vifit  feamen,  who  wanted  his  afliftance, 
till  he  had  crammed  his  belly  with  victuals.  But 
when  he  found  that  the  pork  which  he  had  left 
in  his  cupboard,  and  which  Thompfon  and  Ro- 
derick had  regaled  themfelves  on,  was  not  to  be 
found,  he  flew  into  a  moft  violent  paflion,  de- 
claring that  he  had  not  been  ufed  as  a  gentleman. 
Thomfon  however,  brought  him  into  good  hu- 
mour, and  then  they  fat  down  together  to  fupper, 
on  onions,  and  fome  of  the  beft  Chefhite 
cheefe. 

Morgan  was  fo  much  in  earneft  to  finifh  his 
fupper,  that  when  one  of  the  tars  came  to  in- 
form him,  that  the  patient  was  dying,  he  quietly 
fuffered  him  to  pafs  into  eternity,  without  ad- 
miniftering  him  the  leaft  afliftance.  Next  day 
Thomfon  took  him  along  with  him,  to  fbew  him 
the  different  parts  of  the  (hip;  and  among  others, 
the  place  where  the  fick  perfons  were.  There 
he  beheld   above  fifty  poor  miferablc  wretches, 
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pot  only  affli&ed  with  difeafes,  but  at  the  fame 
time  devoured  with  vermin,  and  fuch  objects  of 
compaflion,    that   it  was   more   wonderful   they 
ihouW  live  than  die. 

As  it  was  neceflary  that  Roderick  fliould  be 
accommodated  with  a  bed,  and  as  he  had  no 
money,  the  purfer  gave  him  credit;  and  his 
honeft  friend  Jack  Ratlin,  flung  him  a  hammock 
in  the  moft  neat  and  ingenious  manner.  Rode- 
rick and  Thomfon  then  went  to  vifu  the  fick, 
and  as  Roderick  was  eager  to  learn  the  nature 
of  his  new  employment,  he  got  up  among  the 
hammocks,  but  foon  found  that  many  lice  had 
taken  pofleflion  both  of  his  hair  and  cloaths. 

When  Roderick  went  to  take  pofleflion  of  his 
hammock,  he  was  fo  aukward  in  getting  into  it, 
that  he  tumbled  over  on  the  other  fide ;  and  had 
it  not  been  that  he  laid  hold  of  Thomfon's  ham- 
mock, and  fo  got  up  again,  he  would  have  frac- 
tured his  fcull.  This  terrified  him  fo  much 
that  he  could  not  fleep  till  the  morning,  when 
he  was  alarmed  by  the  voice  of  the  boatfwain, 
calling  up  the  watch,  but  being  informed  of  the 
nature  of  it,  he  went  to  fleep  till  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning; 

Soon  after  this  affair,  Roderick  was  prefented 
by  the  head  furgeon  with  a  warrant,  conflicting 
him  third  mate,  upon  which  he  was  entered  into 
the  mufter  roll,  and  refolved  to  fupport  his  dignity 
as  an  officer.  It  was  not  long  however,  before 
he  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  moft  powerful 
antagonift ;  for  Crampley,  the  midihipman,  hav- 
ing been  fet  at  liberty,  took  every  method  in  his 
power  to  affront  him.  This  occafioned  a  battle 
between  them,  in  which  Roderick  knocked 
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Cramply  down,  and  he  fell  into  the  gangway  as 
if  he  had  been  dead  ;  but  Morgan  having  opened 
a  vein,  he  bled  freely  and  recovered. 

The  whole  (hip's  crew  applauded  Roderick  for 
having  thus  chaftifed  Crampley,  and  foon  after 
Captain  Oakham,  the  commander,  came  on 
board,  and  brought  along  with  him  an  Irifh  fur- 
geon,  he  being  a  native  of  that  country  himfelf. 
As  the  Chip  was  under  failing  orders,  Morgan,, 
as  the  firft  mate,  brought  the  captain  a  lift  of  the 
Ack  men  ;  but  this  ferocious  commander,  fo  far 
from  {hewing  the  leaft  figns  of  humanity,  told 
the  Welchman  that  he  would  have  no  lick  men 
on  board  his  (hip.  This  inraged  Morgan  fo 
much,  that  he  went  away  in  a  violent  paflion, 
telling  the  captain,  that  he  did  not  make  the 
men  nek,  but  that  they  were  fo  by  the  order  of 
God. 

All  the  fick  men  were  immediately  ordered 
on  deck,  though  fome  of  them  were  at  the  point 
of  death  ;  and  fo  inhumane  was  Mr.  Mackfhane, 
the  furgeon,  that  he  declared  they  only  (hammed 
Abraham,  that  is,  they  were  able  to  do  their 
duty,  but  not  willing  ;  upon  which,  feveral  of 
them  were  tied  up  to  the  yards-arms,  and  whip- 
ped to  death. 

One  of  the  feamen  having  been  declared  able 
to  do  his  duty,  Morgan  told  the  captain  that  he 
was  not  fick  but  mad  ;  but  the  man  having  at 
that  time  fome  ufe  of  his  reafon,  declared,  that 
he  was  in  his  right  fenfes,  and  that  he  had  only 
been  confined  in  confequence  of  an  affront  that 
he  had  given  to  Morgan.  This  pleafed  the  cap- 
tain and  the  furgeon  fo  much,  that  he  ordered 
the  man  to  be  fet  at  liberty  $  which  was  no  fooner 
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done,  than  he  flew  upon  the  captain,  and  mauled 
him  in  the  molt  unmerciful  manner,  leaving  him 
almoft  dead  on  the  quarter  deck. 

This  was  considered  as  fuch  an  indignity, 
that  the  poor  fellow  who  was  really  mad,  was 
ordered  to  be  tied  up;  but  before  that  could  be 
done,  he  flung  himfelf  into  the  fea,  and  was 
drowned.  Many  poor  wretches  were  ufed  in 
the  fame  inhuman  manner,  by  which  the  fick 
lift  that  amounted  to  fifty,  was  reduced  to  ten. 
Such  are  fome  of  the  practices  carried  on  at  fea, 
where  tyrants  are  permitted  to  domineer  over 
their  fellow  fubjects,  who  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

Having  weighed  anchor,  they  fet  fail  for  the 
Downs,  and  from  thence  to  Spithead,  where 
they  joined  the  fleet,  that  had  been  fitted  out  for 
the  expedition  againft  Carthagena.  Roderick, 
who  had  never  before  been  at  fea,  and  who  was 
loath  to  leave  England,  yet  found  himfelf  under 
the  neceflity  of  complying,  and  as  he  was  not 
worfe  than  many  others  on  board,  fo  he  refolved 
to  fubmit  to  his  fate  with  a  philofophic  resigna- 
tion. 

A  profperous  gale  brought  them  out  of  the 
channel,  after  which  they  were  fome  days  be- 
calmed ;  but  at  laft  a  ftorm  arofe  little  better  than 
a  hurricane.  The  havock  made  in  the  fleet  by 
the  ftorm,  was  the  greateft  that  could  have  been 
imagined  ;  many  of  the  men  were  wafhed  over* 
board,  and  fome  of  the  mafts  were  fplit  in  pieces. 
Jack  Ratlin,  the  honeit  tar,  who  had  be-en  fo 
kind  to  Roderick-,  had  his  leg  broken  ;  but  by 
the  affiftance  of  Morgan,  Thomfon,  and  Rode- 
rick, it  was  put  in  proper  order. 

D  6  A  dif- 
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A  difpute  arofe  between  the  dodtor  and  the 
mates,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fracture  ; 
and  the  former  propofed  cutting  off  the  leg  ;  but 
the  mates  being  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
neceffity  for  fuch  an  operation,  took  the  whole 
upon  themfelves,  by  which  the  doctor  became 
their  moft  inveterate  enemy.  One  evening  as 
the  mates  were  fetting  eating  their  fupper,  the 
doctor  watched  at  the  door  of  their  apartment, 
thinking  to  lay  hold  of  fome  expreflions  made 
ufe  of  by  them,  that  might  turn  out  to  their  dis- 
advantage ;  and  Roderick  not  knowing  who  it 
was,  flung  a  bone  he  had  been  picking  at  the 
fuppofed  liftner,  by  which  he  received  a  violent 
contufion  on  the  head.  This  however,  was  at- 
tended with  fatal  confequences,  for  next  day 
while  Roderick  was  vifiting  the  fick,  he  was  ta- 
ken by  the  mailer  of  arms,  and  put  in  irons,  un- 
der pretence  that  he  was  a  fpy.  This  was  one 
of  the  moft  ridiculous  charges  that  could  have 
been  made,  but  it  was  all  owing  to  the  malice 
of  the  furgeon,  who  could  not  forgive  him,  be- 
caufe  he  had  given  his  opinion  contrary  to  his 
in  the  cafe  of  Jack  Ratlin. 

Poor  Morgan  was  next  day  fent  to  keep  com- 
pany with  Roderick,  but  four  of  the  enemies 
(hips  coming  up,  and  the  doctor  finding  that  he 
would  ftand  in  need  of  his  affiftance  to  drefs  the 
wounded,  procured  an  order  for  fetting  him  at 
liberty,  while  P.oderick  was  left  chained  down, 
expofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  naval  engage- 
ment. 

The  terrors  of  his  mind  were  not  infupport- 
able,  till  the  head  of  the  officer  of  marines  that 
had  been  fbot  off  ftruck  upon  his  face,  and  co- 
vered 
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vered  it  all  over  with  brains.  This  made  him 
roar  out  in  the  molt  hideous  manner,  upon  which 
a  drummer  came  up  to  him,  and  afked  if  he  was 
wounded  ;  but  before  be  had  time  to  give  an  an- 
fwer,  the  drummer  was  {hot  through  the  belly, 
and  with  his  guts  hanging  out  fell  upon  Rode- 
rick. This  made  him  quite  diffracted,  and  he 
became  for  fome  hours  deprived  of  his  reafon  j 
but  the  battle  having  fubfided,  Morgan  and 
Thomfon  came  to  viilt  him,  and  adrniniftered 
to  him  all  the  confolation  in  their  power.  Mor- 
gan and  Thompfon  imprecated  a  thoufand  curfes 
on  thofe  who  were  the  caufe  cf  his  mifery  ;  but 
their  difcourfe  was  overheard  by  the  centinel,. 
who  as  foon  as  he  was  releived  went  and  in* 
formed  the  captain. 

In  confequence  of  this  information,  Morgan 
was  once  more  put  in  irons  along  with  Roderick, 
and  the  amiable  Thomfon,  upon  whom  all  the 
drudgery  of  attending  the  Tick  and  wounded  fell^ 
refolved  to  make  away  with  himfelf  ->  and  next 
morning  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  thrown 
himfelf  overboard,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
cafe,  for  he  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  fhip. 

There  being  now  no  perfon  left  on  board  at 
liberty  to  drefs  the  wounded,  it  was  propofed 
that  Morgan  fhould  be  releafed  from  confine- 
ment ;  but  the  honeft  Welchman  refufed  to 
have  his  irons  taken  off,  till  he  (hould  be  honour- 
ably acquitted,  becaufe  he  knew  that  he  was 
innocent.  This  demand  was  in  its  own  nature 
every  way  reafonable,  and,  as  the  captain  could 
not  confiftent  with  the  obligations  he  was  under 
to  his  country  refufe  to  comply  with  his  requefr, 
a  mock  trial  enfued,    in  which  Morgan  was 
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brow  beaten,  and  left  in  the  fame  ftate  as  before, 
without  being  able  to  produce  any  proof  of  his 
guilt ;  and  Roderick,  who  (till  continued  in  irons,, 
was  treated  in  the  fame  illegal  manner. 

The  evidence  produced   again  (I  them  on  this 
mock  trial,  confifted  of  the  boy,  who  attended 
their  mefs,  and  two  other  men  who  ferved  before 
the   maft  ;  but  they  having  been  all  fuborned  to 
fwear  falfly,  they  began  to  accufe  each  other,  and 
the  doctor  not  knowing  but  he  might  be  called 
to  an  account  for  his  conduct,  ordered  them  both 
to   be  fet  at  liberty.      Soon  after   this,  the  (hip 
came  to  anchor,  in  the   harbour  of  Port-Royal, 
in  the  ifland  at  Jamaica,  and  having  there  joined 
the  reft  of  the  fleet  that  had    been  miffing   for 
fometime,    the  whole    fet  fail   together  for  the 
harbour  of  Cartha^ena,    a  Spanifh   fort  in   the 
Weft  Indies.      When  they  arrived   there,  it  was 
determined   in  a  council   of   war,    that   the   fort 
fhould  be  attacked  at  the  fame  time,  both  by  fea> 
and  land  ;  and  in  confequence  of  that  iefolutionr 
a  moft  bloody  battle  enfued,  which  was  not  con- 
ducted on   the   part  of  the   Englifh   with   great 
judgment,  though  it  wa.^  attended  with  conlide- 
rable  lofs.     Poor  J^ck   Ratlin   bad  a  hand   fhot 
off";  and  Cramplr . .  wH0&  malice  againft  Rode- 
rick had  not  fubiiUed,  came  to  him   in  the  heat 
of  action,  and  ordered  him  to  attend  the  captain 
on   the  quarter  deck,  who  had  received  a  flight 
wound.     Roderick,    who    was   not  in   the  lcaft 
obliged  to  comply  with  this  order,  imagined,  that 
had  he  refufed  bis,  Cowardice  would  have  been  a 
fine  fubject  for  Crampley,  went   boldly  up  over 
a  heap  of  mangled  bodies  ;   but  the  captain  fell 
into  a  violent  paflion,    and  ordered  the  doctor 
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on  the  quarter  deck  immediately.  Roderick  had 
no  fooner  delivered  thefe  orders  to  the  doclor, 
than  he  refufed  to  comply;  upon  which  Morgan 
went  up  and  drefTed  the  captain,  who  fivore,  that 
as  foon  as  the  engagement  was  over,  he  would, 
confine  Mackfhane  in  irons. 

In  the  mean  time  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls,  through  which  a  party  of  marines  pafTed, 
but  they  were  foon  after  repulfed  with  confide- 
rable  lofs,  a  mifunderftanding  having  taken 
place  between  the  general  and  the  admiral.  At 
the  fame  time  the  Teamen  on  board  the  fleet  were 
rendered  fo  feeble  by  ficknefs,  that  it  W3S  found 
necefTary  to  abandon  the  undertakings  which  had 
coft  che  nation  an  incredible  fum  of  money;  but 
in  all  fuch  cafes  the  miniftry  never  lofe  fight 
of  their  own  interefl. 

The  epidemical  diftemper  that  raged  on  board 
the  fleet,  communicated  itfelf  to  Roderick,  and 
fo  inhuman  was  his  old  enemy  Crampley,  that  he 
ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the  fick  room,, 
where  he  would  have  been  fufFocated,  had  not  a 
ferjeant  of  the  marines  given  him  his  hammock, 
which  hung  oppofite  to  one  of  the  port  holes. 
There  he  continued  till  the  fever  threw  him  into 
a  delirium,  upon  which  Morgan  applied  a  blif- 
ter  to  his  back,  which  brought  him  a  little  to 
his  fenfes  ;  but  being  given  over  as  a  dying  man, 
the  chaplain  came  to  adminifter  to  him.  He  de- 
fired  him  to  confefs  his  fins,  but  Roderick  told 
him,  that  looked  more  like  popery  than  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  ;  upon  which  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman hopped  away  to  his  own  apartment.  In 
the  mean  time  Roderick,  who  had  a  molt  excel- 
lent conftitution  recovered,  and  Captain  Oakam 
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having;  obtained  the  command  of  another  fhipv 
left  the  Thunder,  and  took  along  with  him  his 
beloved  Doctor  Mackfhane.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  one  of  fo  effeminate  a  conftitution,  that  he 
feemed  more  like  one  of  thofe  who  are  brought 
up  in  a  Turkifh  feraglio,  than  the  captain  of  an 
Englifh  man  of  war,  where  none  but  brave  men 
are  fuppofed  to  ferve. 

He  kept  along  with  him  a  fellow  who  lay  in  a 
bed  contiguous  to  his  own*  and  with  whom  it 
was  fuppofed  he  committed  unnatural  practices  ; 
and  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  the  captain  feemed 
to  be   a  difgrace  to   his   office.     The  Thunder 
being  ordered   home   to  England,  Roderick  had 
ibme  hopes  of  once  more  vifiting  his  native  coun- 
try j  but  when  he  recollected  in  what  manner  he 
had  been  ufed  there,  and  knowing  that  he  had  no 
friends  to  give  him  the  leaft  afiiltance,  he  con- 
fented  to  go  as  mite  on  board  the  Lizard  (loop  of 
war,   then   ftationed   at  Jamaica.     The  Lizard 
was  fent  on  a  cruize  towards  Rhode  Ifland,  where 
{he  took  a  prize,  which  was  fold   at  Jamaica  j 
but,  to  the  inexpreflible  mortification  of  Rode- 
rick,   he  found   that   his  old  enemy,  Crampley, 
had  obtained  the  commiflion  of  a  lieutenant  on 
board  the  Lizard.     The  furgeon  advifed  him  to 
diflemble  his  refentment  till  a  proper  opportunity, 
which  he  promifed  to  do  j  and  in  the  mea.j  time, 
having  obtained  leave  to  go  up  into  the  country, 
he  met  with  his  old  friend  Thompfon,  whom  he 
imagined  to  have  been  dead.     That  young  man 
had  actually  thrown   himfelf  into   the  fc,    but 
being  an  excellent  fwimmer,  ne  got  on  board  a 
merchant   fliip,   and    landing   in   Jamaica,   was 
made  choice  of  to  fuperintend  a  plantation.     He 
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treated  Roderick  with  the  greateft  kindnefs  5  but 
foon  after  the  fhip  was  ordered  for  England. 

Thompfon  having,  in  the  mod  generous  man- 
ner, furniflied  Roderick  with  every  thing  necef- 
fary  for  his  voyage,  he  began  to  rejoice  that  he 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  feeing  England,  not 
doubting  but  fomething  would  occur  that  might 
change  the  nature  of  his  circumftances,  and  fur- 
nifh  him  with  fomething  that  would  enable  him 
to  Jive  in  an  independent  manner.  They  had 
not,  however,  failed  above  a  week,  when  an 
event  took  place  that  rendered  poor  Roderick 
truly  wretched.  The  captain  was  an  oid  man, 
whofe  mind  had  been  foured  by  misfortunes  and 
difappointments ;  and  although  Mr.  Tomlins, 
the  furgeon,  offered  to  aflift  him,  while  afflicted 
with  the  gout  and  gravel,  yet  he  refufed  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  him,  but  took  to  drinking 
Holland's  gin,  his  fovereign  remedy  for  all  dif- 
orders,  and  by  an  exceflive  ufe  of  that  pernicious 
liquor,  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life  5  upon  which 
Crampley,  though  only  lieutenant  on  board,  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  (hip. 

Mr.  Tomlins,  the  furgeon,  who  had  incurred 
the  difpleafure  of  Crampley,  for  no  other  reafon 
but  that  of  his  treating  Roderick  with  every 
mark  of  refpecT:,  foon  felt  the  refentment  of  the 
new  captain  :  On  a  pretence  of  the  flighteft 
and  moft  infignificant  nature,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  confi:  ed  to  his  cabin,  where  he  died  in  a 
few  days  of  a  fever,  occafioned  by  the  clofenefs 
of  the  place,  and  the  want  of  frefh  air.  This 
was  a  mortifying  ftroke  to  Roderick,  who  now 
loft  the  only  friend  he  had  on  board  ;  and  the 
captain,  who  ftill  retained  his  implacable  refent- 
ment, 
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ment,  treated  him  in  the  mod  inhuman  and  cruel 
manner.  After  being  feven  weeks  at  fea,  the 
gunner  told  the  captain  that  they  were  within 
foundings,  and  that  it  was  necelfary  to  heave 
Cie  lead  ;  but  the  captain  refufed  to  comply,  al- 
ledging,  as  an  excufe,  that  the  gunner  was  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  navigation,  and  that  they  were 
not  within  a  hundred  leagues  of  land.  Next 
night  the  (hip  ftruck  upon  a  rock,  and  the  fea- 
men,  in  order  to  fave  themfelves,  were  obliged 
to  take  to  the  boat;  upon  which  the  gunner, 
who  had  been  confined  by  the  captain's  orders, 
was  releafed,  and  confulted  Concerning  the  moil 
proper  methods  to  be  ufed  in  faving  the  people. 
All  endeavours,  however,  proved  inefFcdtual, 
and  the  feamen  became  fo  outrageous,  that  they 
burft  open  the  purfer's  (tore-room,  and  many  of 
them  drank  to  fuch  excefs  that  they  forgot  their 
danger.  Crampley  was  the  firft  who  got  into  the 
boat ;  and  fuch  was  his  malice,  that  when  Rode- 
rick, who  had  put  on  his  fword  and  belt  fuit  of 
cloaths,  jumped  in  after  him,  he  attempted  to 
throw  him  into  the  fea.  In  that,  however,  he 
failed  ;  and  no  fooner  had  they  got  on  ihore, 
than  Roderick,  who  boiled  with  indignation, 
challenged  him  to  fingle  combat,  and  the  chal- 
lenge was  accepted.  The  conteft  between  the 
two  combatants  was  extremely  furious,  for  Ro- 
derick knocked  out  two  of  Cramply's  teeth,  and 
cut  him  acrofs  the  hand  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
fome  oi  the  failors,  influenced  by  the  captain, 
came  up,  and  aflaulted  Roderick  on  every  fide, 
io  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  fuperior 
numbers,  and,  after  having  exerted  himfelf  to 
the  utmoft,  was  left  for  dead  on  the  fpot. 

He 
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He  lay  for  fome  time  in  a  ftate  of  infenfibility ; 
but  having  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  he 
found  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  all  the  money 
he  had  in  his  pocket.  This  was  a  moft  mortify- 
ing confideration,  efpecially  as  he  was  in  a  place 
where  no  perfon  knew  him;  but  his  refolution 
and  prefence  of  mind  did  not  forfake  him  in  that 
extremity.  Accordingly  he  got  up,  and  crawled 
to  the  barn  of  a  farm-houfe,  where,  finding  the 
door  open,  he  went  in,  and  laid  himfelf  down  on 
a  trufs  of  ftraw.  He  was  fo  much  exhaufted 
with  the  lofs  of  blood,  that  he  could  not  fpeak* 
and  a  clown  coming  in,  would  have  run  a  pitch- 
fork into  him,  had  not  he  made  a  fign  with  his 
hand  to  reftrain  him. 

The  whole  village  was  now  in  an  uproar,  and 
Roderick  being  put  on  a  wheel-barrow,  was  fent 
to  the  church-warden,  who  refufed  to  take  him 
in,  as  the  parfon  was  richer  than  him,  and  ought 
to  practice  as  well  as  preach  charity.  The  par- 
fon. however,  inftead  of  reducing  his  rules  to 
practice,  threatened  to  excommunicate  all  thofe 
who  had  been  concerned  in  bringing  him  to  his 
houfe. — Such,  in  general,  is  the  conduct  of  ail 
pretenders  to  religion,  when  they  meet  with  a 
poor  perfon  in  diftrefs. 

Thus  carried  about  from  place  to  place,  like 
a  dead  dog  whofe  (kin  was  to  be  drefied  for  the 
ufe  of  glovers,  poor  Roderick,  who  was  ftill 
unable  to  fpeak,  was  flung  down  in  a  hog-ftye, 
where  he  muft  have  perifhed,  had  not  an  old 
woman  who  lived  in  the  village,  and  who  was 
reputed  a  witch,  taken  him  under  her  protection. 
By  her  care  in  adminiftering  cordials  to  him, 
and  dreffing  his  wounds,  he  was  foon  feftored  to 
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his  former  (late  of  health  and  ftren^th  ;  and, 
during  the  time  he  was  recovering,  he  recounted 
to  her  the  whole  feries  of  his  misfortunes,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  though  numerous,  were  but 
trifling  when  con) pared  with  her  own. 

Born  of  an  honourable  family,  and  educated 
in  the  m^ft  tender  and  indulgent  manner,  (he 
had,  confident  with  the  nature  and  bent  of  her 
own  inclinations,  married  a  young  gentleman, 
who  had  the  command  of  a  company  in  the 
army.  The  affair,  however,  could  not  be  Jong 
concealed  from  her  parents,  and  the  young  gen- 
tleman being  obliged  to  go  with  his  regiment  to 
Flanders,  was  foon  after  killed,  and  his  wife  left 
a  difconfolate  widow. 

Deferted  by  her  relations,  who  treated  her 
with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  deprived  of  a  be- 
loved hufband,  (he  muttered  up  what  trifle  of 
money  (he  could  raife,  and,  with  another  female 
companion,  whofe  hufband  had  alfo  been  killed, 
took  the  cottage  where  (he  then  lived.  The  vul- 
gar and  unpoliftied  manners  of  the  people,  made 
them  keep  entirely  to  themfelves,  and,  for  that 
reafon,  they  were  reprefented  as  witches,  no  per- 
fon  being  able  to  divine  in  what  manner  they 
lived.  Thefe  vulgar  reproaches,  however,  did 
not  in  the  lead  trouble  them,  and  her  companion 
being  fometime  dead,  the  good  old  woman  told 
Roderick,  that  (lie  waited  for  her  dilTolution  with 
patience  and  refi^nation. 

The  whole  behaviour  of  this  moft  amiabl  wo- 
man, though  now  far  advanced  in  years,  con- 
vinced Roderick,  that  (he  was  a  perfon  in  whom 
he  might  place  the  utmoit  confidence.  He  told 
her  that  he  intended  to  travel  to  London,  in  or- 
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der  to  obtain  his  wages,  and  get  a  birth  on  board 
another  (hip  ;  but  fhe  difluaded  him  from  that 
rneafure,  becaufe  he  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
taken  up  for  a  deferter,  and  for  having  challenged 
his  fuperior  officer  to  right  with  him,  do  that  he 
might  poffibly  be  punifhed  in  the  (evereft  manner. 
Roderick  was  fenfible  of  the  force  of  her  in- 
flections, and  what  confirmed  him  the  more  in 
it  was,  that  the  gunner  of  the  Lizard,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  knowledge  of  navigation,  had  re- 
mained on  board  the  floop  till  it  was  high  water, 
and  then  he  brought  her  off  in  fafety;  and  that 
fhe  was  now  in  the  river  Thames. 

The  old  gentlewoman  told  him,  that  there 
was  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  who  wanted  a 
footman,  and,  however  humiliating  it  might  be 
for  him  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  (ration,  yet  neceflky 
obliged  him  to  comply,  and  he  took  pofleffion  of 
his  new  place  in  the  moft  formal  manner.  Next 
day  being  called  upon  to  attend  his  lady  at  din- 
ner, he  found  her  one  of  thofe  females,  who,  in 
confequence  of  a  difappointment  in  a  love  in- 
trigue, had  given  herfelf  up  to  melancholy;  and 
then,  in  order  to  divert  herfelf,  had  taken  to  the 
reading  of  romances,  and  fome  of  the  claflics 
that  had  been  tranlhted  into  modern  languages, 
for  (he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Spaniflj, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  had  read  Don  Quixote 
in  the  original,  Orlando  Furiofo,  and  the  fa- 
mous poem  of  TaiTo  on  the  iiege  of  Jerufa- 
lem. 

She  had  along  with  her  a  niece,  a  young  lady 
not  much  turned  of  feventeen,  who,  although 
fubfervient  to  her  aunt's  orders,  yet  did  not  n- 
herit  any  of  her  foibles.     NarcifTa,  for  that  was 
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tbe  name  of  the  youn^  lady,  had  (o  many  en- 
gaging qualities,  that  it  was  in  a  manner  impofli- 
ble  to  behold  her  without  being  immediately  in 
love.  She  was  feniible  of  thofe  failings  that 
had  diftradted  the  brains  of  her  aunt,  and  fhe  re- 
folved  to  profit  by  her  misfortune  without  tri- 
umphing over  it.  At  that  time  the  young  lady 
was  courted  by  a  brute,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  country  favage,  for  whom  fhe  had  the  ut~ 
moft  averfion ;  but  her  aunt,  whofe  intellects 
were  none  of  the  beft,  and  who  hated  young 
people  in  general  becaufe  (he  was  herfelf  turned 
of  forty,  countenanced  the  fuit,  as  (he  had,  in 
confequence  of  her  own  misfortune,  imbibed 
the  notion,  that  no  young  perfons  of  either  fex 
had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  themfelves  without  the 
confent  of  their  fuperiors.  In  the  mean  time, 
Narcifii  made  an  impreflion  on  the  heart  of  Ro- 
derick, which  was  not  deaf  to  the  foft  emotions 
of  love,  nor  was  the  young  lady  infenfible  of  the 
many  qualities  with  which  he  was  adorned. 

The  old  lady,  notwithftanding  her  attachment 
to  things  of  a  very  trifling  nature,  yet  was  well 
acquainted  with  learning  in  general.  Nor  was 
(lie  a  ftrangerto  real  merit,  for  {he  foon  difcover- 
ed  fomething  in  Roderick  that  feemed  to  indicate 
that  he  was  rather  fuperior  to  livery  fervants  in 
general. 

The  young  lady  treated  her  aunt  with  all  the 
refpecT:  due  to  her  age  and  character,  and  they 
often  converfed  together  on  the  beauties  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  authors  among  the  moderns,  whe- 
ther foreign  or  domeftic.  One  day,  while  they 
were  at  dinner,  the  converfation  turned  upon  a 
difputcd  point  in  Taflb,  and  Roderick  having 
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explained  it  to  them,  they  were  both  ftruck  with 
furprife,  but  much  more  fo  when  his  vanity 
prompted  him  to  tell  the  lady,  that  education 
was  fo  cheap  in  his  country,  that  although  he 
was  no  more  than  a  footman,  yet  he  had  ac- 
quired a  perfedt  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  claflics,  with  the  mathematics,  and  all 
the  parts  of  moral  and  natural  philofophy,  befides 
logick,  aftronomy,  and  the  ufe  of  the  globes. 

Next  day  the  old  lady  took  him  into  her  ftudy, 
and  (hewed  him  fomeverfes  compofed  by  herfelf, 
defiring,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fee  fome  of  his. 
Her's  were  indeed  little  better  than  nonfenfe,  but 
for  all  that  Roderick  was  obliged  to  approve  of 
them,  while  his  own  were  condemned,  although 
defexving  of  the  higheft  praife.  Narciffa,  who 
was  called  in  to  give  her  pinion,  declared,  that 
(he  was  no  judge  of  thofe  matters,  but  no  fooner 
had  (he  gone  to  her  own  apartment,  than  fhe 
told  the  waiting  maid,  who  informed  Roderick, 
that  fhe  was  extremely  well  pleafed  with  his 
verfes. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  many  amiable  qualities, 
though  concealed,  as  it  were,  under  a  fuit  of 
livery,  could  not  fail  of  making  him  be  taken 
notice  of.  The  cook-maid  and  the  dairy-maid 
were  both  in  love  with  him,  which  fo  enraged 
the  gardener  and  the  coachman,  that  the  former 
challenged  Roderick  to  a  boxing-match.  In 
anfwer  to  this  challenge,  Roderick  told  the 
coachman,  that  he  would  fight  him  with  fwords 
or  piftols,  but  would  never  demean  himfelf  fo 
low  as  to  fight  like  a  porter.  Upon  which  poor 
Smack  was  fo  intimidated,  that  he  faid  no  more, 

while 
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while  Roderick   was  looked  upon  as  a  gentle- 
man. 

Roderick,  who  feemed  to  have  been  born  to 
be  the  fport  of  fortune,  did  not  remain  long  in 
his  new  ftation,  when  an  unfortunate  incident 
drove  him  once  more  loofe  upon  the  world. 

NarcifTa,  the  dear  object  of  his  affection,  but 
•to  whom  he  could  not,  confident  with  his  Ra- 
tion and  circumftances,  difcover  his  paffion, 
went  one  day  on  a  vifit  to  MUs  Thicket,  who 
lived  with  her  brother,  a  country  'fquire,  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood.  In  the  evening  flie  re- 
turned home,  but  in  her  way  to  her  aunt's  houfe 
was  overtaken  by  Sir  Timothy,  a  brutifh  knight, 
who  attempted  to  ravifh  her,  but  Roderick,  at- 
that  time  coming  up,  knocked  him  down,  and 
refcued  his  lovely  charmer.  He  knew,  however, 
that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him' to  remain  in 
the  place  any  longer,  and  therefore  having  told 
Narcifla  that  he  was  an  unfortunate  gentleman, 
he  left  her,  and  fet  out  for  the  houfe  of  Mrs. 
Sagely,  the  good  old  woman  who  had  been  fo 
kind  to  him  when  he  was  left  in  a  forlorn  con- 
dition. This  humane  woman  advifed  him  to 
leave  the  country  immediately,  which  he  refolved 
to  60^  but  no  fooner  had  he  got  to  the  fea  fide, 
than  he  was  taken  by  a  parcel  of  fmugglers,  who 
carried  him  over  to  Boulogne,  in  France. 

As  foon  as  he  had  got  himfelf  difengaged  from 
the  fmugglers,  he  went  into  a  public  houfe,  but 
how  great  was  his  furprife,  when,  in  a  folitary 
corner  of  the  tap-room,  he  faw  his  uncle  lieu- 
tenant Bowling,  fmoaking  a  pipe  in  the  mod 
difconfolate  manner,  while  fome  Dutch  failors 
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were  eating  and  drinking,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  their  country,  without  talcing  any  notice 
of  him.  It  was  fome  time  before  Roderick  could 
make  his  uncle  believe  the  identity  of  his  perfon, 
for  he  imagined  that  he  was  a  (harper  who  wan  ed 
to  impofe  on  him;  but  at  laft,  having  convinced 
him,  the  honefl:  tar  burft  into  tears,  while  Ro- 
derick, who  had  about  fix  guineas  in  his  pocket, 
offered  him  the  whole.  The  lieutenant,  whofe 
difintereftednefs  was  equal  to  all  his  other  virtues, 
refufed  to  take  any  more  than  two,  which  he 
faid  was  fufficient  to  carry  him  over  to  England, 
where  he  doubted  not  but  juftice  would  be  done 
him.  He  told  him  further,  that  he  had  been 
fhipwrecked  a  few  days  before,  but  now  that  he 
had  got  money  to  pay  for  his  paffage  to  England, 
he  would  folicit  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  for 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  porter,  who 
could  be  no  ftranger  to  the  fecretary. 

Having  regaled  themfelves  with  a  morfel  of 
bread  an!  cheefe,  the  good  old  lieutenant  went' 
out  with  Roderick,  and  took  his  paffage  on  board 
a  cutter  for  Deal,  and  while  they  w^re  walking 
near  the  Chore,  they  met  an  old  Scotchman,  a 
priefr,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
convents.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  venerable 
afpeel:,  and  although  a  flave  to  bigotry,  like  all 
thofe  of  his  order,  yet  he  poflefTed  no  fmall  (hare 
of  good  nature,  and  offered  to  ufe  a',1  his  in- 
fluence in  promoting  Roderick's  'fortune,  on 
condition  that  he  would  confent  to  remain  in 
France.  This  was  no  ways  pleafing  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  was  afraid  that  his  nephew  would 
change  his  religion,  and  therefore  a  fmart  dia- 
logue enfued  between  him  and  the  pried.  The 
E  lieutenant 
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lieutenant  curfed  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the 
pretender,  which  fo  enraged  the  prieft,  that  had 
he  not  been  his  countryman,  he  would  have  gone 
and  lodged  an  information  again  ft  him.  At  laft 
Roderick  interfered,  and  both  the  contending 
parties  having  (hook  hands  as  a  token  of  recon- 
ciliation, the  prieft  treated  them  with  an  elegant 
iupper  in  his  convent,  after  which  the  lieutenant 
went  on  board  the  cutter  that  was  to  convey  him 
to  Deal. 

Rodeiick  having  once  more  loft  his  generous 
and  benevolent  uncle,  and  being  in  great  per- 
plexity of  mind  what  courfe  to  take  in  order  to 
procure  a  fubfiftence,  went  to  bed  for  the  night, 
and  next  morning  returned  to  the  convent. 
There  he  met  the  prieft,  who  treated  him  in  the 
fame  benevolent  manner  as  before,  and  told  him, 
that  if  he  would  renounce  the  Proteftant  religion, 
and  take  orders  in  the  chuich  of  Rome,  he  would 
procure  him  preferment.  This  was  what  Rode- 
rick would  by  no  means  comply  with,  telling 
him  that  he  would  rather  go  into  the  army  ;  but 
the  prieft  anfwered,  that  he  could  never  expert 
to  procure  preferment  in  the  army,  unlefs  he 
was  a  catholic.  At  laft,  finding  him  obftinate, 
and  at  the  fame  time  feeing  him  in  diftrefs,  he 
told  him,  that  if  he  intended  to  travel  to  Paris, 
he  would  give  him  a  recommendation  to  a  family 
that  wanted  a  fcrvant.  This  was  joyful  news  to 
Roderick,  who  next  morning  let  out  in  company 
with  a  Capuchin,  to  whofe  care  he  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  Scotch  prieft  ;  but  when  they 
had  got  as  far  as  Amiens,  the  prieft  got  up  in 
the  night,  and  robbed  poor  Roderick  of  all  his 
money,  after  which  he  left  him  to  lament  his 
lofs.  In 
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In  that  deplorable  condition,  Roderick  gave 
himfelt  up  to  defpair,  and  went  into  the  fields, 
where  he  fat  down  under  a  tree,  but  had  not 
been  long  there  when  a  company  of  foldiers 
came  up,  and  his  diflrefs  induced  him  to  inlift 
with  them. 

He  was  foon  after  fent  to  join  the  army,  then 
forming  in  Germany,  and  the  hardfliips  he  fuf- 
fered  were  fuch  as  are  fcarce  to  be  parallelled, 
for  he  was  obliged  to  walk  whole  days  without 
any  fort  of  fubfiftence,  along  with  a  parcel  of 
half-ftarved  wretches,  who  had  fcarce  the  re- 
femblance  of  men. 

The  battle  of  Dettingen  happened  foon  after, 
and  Roderick  could  not  help  making  fome  very 
fhrewd  remarks  upon  it.  He  took  notice,  that 
the  Englifh  commander  had  left  the  army  ex- 
pofed,  between  a  mountain  on  the  one  fide  and  a 
river  on  the  other,  and  that  it  was  next  to  a  mi- 
racle they  were  not  all  cut  in  pieces,  and  their 
king  taken  prifoner.  He  likewife  obferved,  that 
the  French,  by  their  imprudence,  loft  one  of  the 
moft  favourable  opportunities  that  ever  occurred 
to  them  during  the  war.  So  that  the  one  efcaped 
by  chance,  and  the  other  was  left  to  improve  that 
victory  which  they  had  loft  j  a  ftrong  proof  of 
errors  on  both  fides. 

Soon  after  the  battle,  the  regiment  to  which 
Roderick  belonged  was  ordered  home  to  winter 
quarters  in  Rheims,  where  he  had  not  been  long, 
when  one  day,  as  he  was  (landing  centinel  on  a 
general  officer,  he  faw  a  perfon  in  mourning, 
come  out,  who,  by  his  features,  appeared  to  be 
his  old  friend  Strap,  the  barber.  He  could  not 
conceive  how  he  could  be  fo  much  transformed 
£  2  into 
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into  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  as  his  beha- 
viour before  was  rather  fimple  and  clownifh  ; 
but  having  afked  a  Swifs  fervant,  who  was  porter 
at  the  gate,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
valet  to  a  gentleman  lately  deceafed,  and  that  his 
mailer  had  left  him  all  his  moveables.  This  was 
joyful  news  to  Roderick,  who,  as  foon  as  the 
guard  was  relieved,  went  to  vifit  his  friend  Strap, 
and  was  received  in  the  fame  cordial  manner  as 
when  he  was  in  a  humble  ftation.  Strap  pro- 
cured his  difcharge  from  the  army,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  intereft  that  he  had  with  a  noble- 
man of  France  j  and  then  our  two  adventurers 
fet  out  together  for  Paris,  where  they  tarried 
about  a  month,  to  fee  every  thing  curious  in  that 
celebrated  metropolis.  They  then  hired  a  paft- 
chaife  for  Calais,  and  taking  their  paiTage  on 
board  the  packet,  arrived  fafely  in  England. 

When  they  arrived  in  London,  Strap  was  fent 
to  Union- flairs,  at  Wapping,  to  enquire  for  lieu- 
tenant Bowling,  but  was  informed,  that  after  he 
had  fpent  feveral  months  in  a  fruitlefs  application 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  had  been  ob- 
liged to  go  as  mate  on  board  a  merchant  fhip 
bound  for  the  Weft  Indies 

Roderick,  although  inured  to  many  hardmips, 
yet  had  not  diverted  himfelf  of  vanity,  or  that 
fort  of  affectation  which  never  fails  to  make  its 
votaries  truly  ridiculous.  Accordingly  he  took 
lodgings  at  Charing-Crofs,  and  furniihcd  himfelf 
with  every  thing  in  the  moft  genteel  tafte,  with 
the  money  that  poor  Strap  had  Caved,  hoping 
theieby  to  captivate  the  heart  of  fome  rich  heirefs, 
or  a  young  widow  with  a  large  jointure.  Next 
night  he  went  to  the  play,  where  he  imagined 

the 
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the  eyes  of  the  auditory  would  be  as  much  fixed 
upon  him  as  on  thofe  who  performed  on  the 
flage.  In  that,  however,  he  found  himfelf  de- 
ceived, for  molt  cf  the  ladies  were  engaged  ;  till 
at  laft  feeing  one  difengaged,  he  went  to  her  box, 
and  offered,  in  the  molt  complaifant  manner,  to 
conduct  her  home.  The  nymph  pretended  to 
be  in  great  confufion  becaufe  of  the  abfence  of 
her  footman,  who,  according  to  her  account, 
had  given  her  the  flip  ;  fo  that  Strap  was  dif- 
patched  to  bring  a  chair.  No  chair  bei;ig 
difengaged,  Roderick  by  this  time  had  ken 
enough  to  convince  him  that  his  fuppofed  fair 
enamorato  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  wo- 
man of  the  town,  and  therefore  calling  a  hackney 
coach,  he  put  her  into  it,  and  bid  the  coachman 
drive  home  to  Sir  John's,  the  perfon  whom,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  account,  was  her  hufband. 
This  exafperated  her  fo  much,  that  fhe  difco- 
vered  herfeif  in  her  native  colours,  and  poured 
out  a  volley  of  oaths,  calling  him  a  mean  beg- 
garly fcoundrcl,  and  at  the  fame  time  intimating, 
that  although  he  made  a  genteel  appearance,  yst 
fhe  was  fure  he  had  not  a  (hilling  in  his  pocket. 

Going  on  in  this  diflipated  manner,  he  got 
into  the  company  of  a  parcel  of  coffee-houfe  po- 
liticians, fome  of  whom  were  Romifh  priefls, 
and  others  fuch  as  had  been  difcarded  from  places 
undei  the  government.  With  them  he  fpent  his 
time  t;il  his  money  was  pretty  near  gone;  for  he 
never  could  join  prudence  to  the  red:  of  his  con- 
duct, till  forced  thereto  by  neceffity,  and  the 
want  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

In  the  mean  time,   Strap,   by  whofe  bounteous 

liberality   Roderick  had   been  lb  long  fupportec), 
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fell  in  love  with  the  widow  of  a  tallow  chandler, 
who  lived  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  and  was 
reported  to  be  worth  money.  Roderick,  who 
notwithftanding  all  his  diflipation,  had  a  found 
mind  when  he  could  give  himfelf  time  to  reflect, 
told  Strap,  that  before  he  went  any  further  in  an 
affair  of  fuch  importance,  he  would  be'  glad  to 
fee  the  lady. 

This  Strap  readily  complied  with,  but  no 
fooncr  had  Roderick  feen  her,  than  he  conjec- 
tured {he  was  with  child,  and  communicated 
his  fufpicions  to  poor  Strap,  who  was  very 
much  furprifed  ;  but  in  lefs  than  three  weeks 
afcerwards,  the  lady  was  delivered  of  a  fine 
boy,  and  an  execution  was  ferved  in  the 
houfe  by  the  (heriff  of  Middlefex,  in  confe- 
quence  of  judgment  being  entered  up  againfr.  the 
widow.  Many  attempts  had  been  hitherto  made 
by  Roderick,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  indepen- 
dent by  marrying  a  rich  heirefs  or  widow,  but  all 
to  no  purpofe,  for  he  was  either  tantalized  by  the 
ladies  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  (harper,  or  made 
the  dupe  of  kept  miftrefies,  whofe  fole  intention 
was  to  make  ufe  of  him  as  a  cloak  to  hide  them 
from  the  bailiffs. 

Growing  weary  by  a  fucceflion  of  difappoint- 
ments,  he  became  melancholy,  and  had  almoft 
given  himfelf  up  to  defpair  ;  but  while  he  was 
thinking  on  the  mod  proper  methods  to  be  ufed, 
he  received  a  letter  written  by  a  female  hand,  de- 
firing  him  to  meet  her  at  her  houfe  next  morning. 
This  was  moil:  agreeabe  news  to  our  adventurer, 
who  in  order  to  iatisfy  himfelf  fe'rit  Strap  to  make 
what  oblervations  he  could,  but  how  great  was 
his  furprize,   when  he  learned  that  the  lady  who 
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lived  in  the  houfe  was  poflefTed  of  an  immenfe 
fortune.  He  communicated  his  intelligence  to 
Roderick,  who  fled  to  the  place  of  aflignation  ; 
but  inltead  of  meeting  with  a  young  lady  en- 
dowed with  female  charms,  he  was  introduced 
to  an  old  wrinked  hag,  who  acted  as  houfe - 
keeper.  This  (hocked  him  i'o  much,  that  he 
could  icarce  utter  one  word,  although  the  hoary 
dulcinea  faid  all  (he  could  to  keep  up  his  fpirits. 
Having  made  an  apology  in  the  beft  manner  he 
could,  he  left  the  houfe  and  went  home  to  his 
lodgings  with  a  heavy  heart.  Strap  could  not 
help  taking  notice  of  it,  and  for  fome  time  nei- 
ther of  them  fpoke  to  each  other  ;  a  circumftance 
that  may  ferve  to  convince  youth,  that  nothing 
can  *be  more  dangerous  than  practices  not  founded 
on  the  principles  of  virtue. 

There  are  no  rocks  upon  which  unfortunate 
young  gentlemen  have  fplit,  fo  dangerous  as  the 
promifes  of  minifters  of  itate,  or  noblemen  of 
broken  fortunes.  In  moil  of  thefe  promifes  there 
k  feldom  any  fincerity,  nor  is  the  performance 
of  them  ever  confidered  as  a  duty.  The  noble- 
man prides  himfelf  upon  his  elevated  title,  while 
the  poor  dependant,  buoyed  up  with  the  hopes  of 
fuccefs,  forgets  to  apply  himfelf  to  fome  ufeful 
employment,  till  poverty  overtakes  him,  and 
then  he  is  discarded  by  the  perfon,  who  firft  made 
him  hope  for  preferment.  This  was  juft  the 
cafe  with  Roderick,  who  happening  to  get  ac- 
quainted wi.th  two  noblemen  at  a  gaming  table, 
made  his  court  to  them,  and  defired  that  they 
would  procure  him  fome  employment  under  the 
government.  This  requeft  was  no  fooner  made, 
than  both  promifed  that  it  (hould  be  granted, 
E  4  although 
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although  It  was  not  in  their  power,  nor  was  any 
thing  further  from  their  intention.  One  of  thefe 
noblemen,  Earl  Stmtwell,  invited  Roderick  to 
his  houfej  but  he  could  nut  be  admitted  till  he 
had  feed  both  ihe  porter  and  the  footman,  and 
then  he  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  refpect  $ 
the  E21J,  who  was  a  notorious  fodomite,  having 
intended  io  make  him  the  object  of  his  unnatural 
defires. 

Jt  was   by  a  moft.  covert  infinuation,  that  he 
conveyed  his   notions  to   Roderick,  who  feemed 
not  to  underftand  him,  but  being  fhocked  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  crime,  he  pulled  out  his  watch 
to  look  at  the  time,  in  order  to  go-  away.     No 
/boner  had  his  lordfhip  feen  the  watch,  than  he 
began  to   admire  its  curious   workmanfhip  ;  and 
Roderick,  to  whom  he  had  promifed  the  place  of 
fecretary  to  an  ambaiTador,  begged  him  to  accept 
of  it  as  a  prefent.     At  the  fame  time  he  gave  the 
Earl  a  fine  diamond  ring,  which  had  been  left  to 
Strap   by  his  mafter,    aid  then  taking   his  leave, 
went   home  to  inform  the   poor   barber   that  his 
fortune  was  made.     Strap  (hed  tears  of  joy,  and 
capered  about  like  a  madman  j   but  next  day  Ro- 
derick learned  from   Banter,  one  of  his  compa- 
nions,  that   Earl    Strutwell    was    a   moil:    noto- 
rious  fharpcr.     Banter  told   him  that  if  he  had 
much   money  left,  his   b.tt  method  was  to  pur- 
chafe  a  halter,  for   as    to   any  promifes   made   to 
him   by    Strutuell,    he   would   be   hanged  before 
they  were  fulfilled.     This  was  a  moft  mortifying 
ftory  to  one  who  imagined  himfelf  on  the  pinna- 
cle of  honour,  and  his  mind  was  loft  in  the  moft 
agon:zing   reflections.     He  began    to  revolve    in 
his  mifld  the  whole  conduct  of  Strutwell,  which 

he 
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he  found  tally  exactly  with  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Banter,  and  therefore  refolved  if  poffible 
to  recover  his  watch  and  his  ring. 

This  (Ira tagem  however  could  not  fucceed,  for 
his  Lordibip  was  for  the  future  very  fhy  in  ("peak- 
ing to  him,  fo  that  all  his  hopes  vanifhed,  and 
in  a  mort  time  he  was  reduced  to  his  laft  guinea. 
The  neceifity  of  his  circumftances  obliged  him, 
though  unwillingly,  to  make  his  cafe  known  to 
Strap,  and  to  defire  him  to  pawn  his  fword,  not 
doubting  but  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  be  able 
to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  all  his  difficulties.  The 
poor  barber,  although  he  loved  him  in  the  fince- 
reft  manner,  yet  had  fuch  notions  of  ceconomy, 
that  the  word  pawn  was  like  a  dagger  to  his 
heart.  He  was  however  obliged  to  comply,  and 
having  procured  feven  guineas  upon  the  fword, 
Roderick,  who  did  not  think  of  to-morrow,  con- 
fidered  himfelf  as  happy  as  if  he  had  been  in  pof- 
ieffion  of  five  hundred  pounds  bank  flock. 

The  fame  day  that  he  received  the  feven  gui- 
neas, his  landlord  put  him  in  mind  that  he  owed 
five  for  rent  ;  and  telling  him  that  he  had  a  fum 
of  money  to  make  up,  defired  he  would  let  him 
have  it.  However  (hocking  this  news  was,  yet 
the  pride  of  Roderick  was  fuch,  that  it  took  the 
alarm,  and  he  gave  him  the  money,  while  Strap 
who  was  prefent  wrung  his  hands,  and  looked 
like  one  wno  had  been  abandoned  to  the  utmoft 
irate  of  defpair,  feeing  nothing  but  mifery  before 
him. 

With  the  other  two   guineas  Roderick  fallkd 

forth,  not  minding  where  he  went,  and  the  fame 

evening,  or  rather  by   next   morning  he  found 

himfelf  in  pcfTeflion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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guineas,  which  he  had  picked  up  at  a  gamin x 
table,  amidft  a  great  number  of  (harpers,  all  of 
whom  were  under  the  protection  of  a  Scotch  peer, 
whofe  fole  employment  after  fpending  his  eftate 
was  that  of  ruining  the  young  nobility  and 
gentry, 

When  he  came  home  in  the  morning  he  found 
poor  Strap  drowned  in  tears,  for  he  doubted  not 
but  that  the  laft  (hilling  was  fpent.  Strap  was 
ordered  to  bring  fome  water,  and  while  he  was 
gone,  Roderick,  who  could  not  behold  his  for- 
row  with  indifference,  fpread  all  the  money  upo:i 
the  table.  This  was  fuch  a  furprifing  fight  to 
the  poor  honeft  barber,  that  he  was  alrnoli:  de- 
prived  of  his  reafon,  and  for  fome  time  imagined" 
that  fuch  a  vaft  treafure  had  not  been  procured 
in  an  honeft  manner  ;  but  Roderick  undeceived 
him,  by  letting  him  know  that  he  had  won  it 
at  a  gaming  table,  and  defired  him  to  go  and 
redeem  the  fword.  For  fome  time  Strap  acted 
in  fuch  a  ludicrous  manner,  that  Roderick  loft 
all  patience,  and  catching  hold  of  him,  afked  him, 
why  he  did  not  do  as  he  ordered  ;  to  which  the 
other  who  had  now  come  to  himfelf,  anfwered, 
that  he  was  overpowered  with  joy,  but  that  he 
was  now  ready  to  obey. 

The  fword  being  redeemed,  and  every  thing 
fettled  to  the  fatisfadion  of  honeft  Strap,  Rode- 
rick, who  had  no  intention  to  go  to  fleep,  pre- 
pared to  fet  out ;  but  juft  as  he  was  going  to 
leave  the  room,  he  was  informed  that  a  gentle- 
woman below  defired  to  fpeak  with  him.  Strap 
was  ordered  to  conduct  her  up  (tails  j  but  how  great 
was  his  furprifey  when  in  her  features  he  beheld 
Mrs.  Gawkey,  the  daughter  of  his  old  mafter, 
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Mr.  Lavement  the  apothecary.  She  was  appa- 
rently in  great  diftreis,  and  told  him,  that  file 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  delivered  of  a  child 
about  four  months  after  her  marriage;  upon 
which  (lie  had  been  difcarded  by  her  parents,  and 
her  hufbartd  going  abroad  with  the  army  had  de- 
ferted  at  Dettinge'n,  fo  that  (he  was  left  expofed 
to  the  hardfiiips  of  an  injurious  world. — That  fhe 
had  for  the  molt  part  fubiiited  on  the  bounty  of  her 
friends;  but  moft  of  them  being  wearied  out 
with  her  continual  folicitations,  foe  had  ventured 
to  apply  tOvhim.  She  told  him,  that  me  wasa 
moil  wicked  wretch  in  having  laid  a  plot  to  ruin 
him  ;  and  Roderick,  finding  her  really  fincere, 
go:  her  to  make  oath  of  the  whole  before  a  ma- 
gifrrate  ;  after  which  he  gave  her  five  guineas,  and 
interceded  fo  far  with  her  father  as  to  get  him  to 
allow  her  a  fmall  annuity,  for  he  abfolutely  re- 
f u(e J  taking  her  home  to  his  houfe. 

The  next  thing  that  Roderick  had  in  view, 
was  that  of  purchafing  new  cloaths,  ior  although 
thofe  he  had  were  extremely  elegant,  yet  he  had 
worn  them  fo  often,  that  he  imagined  moft  of 
his  acquaintance  would  imagine  he  had  no  others. 
Here  his  pride  was  ftimulated,  and  therefore  he 
collected  together  fuch  fairs  a^  Were  bed  known, 
and  fold  them  to  a  falefman  in  Monmouth-ftreet, 
taking  care  to  purchafe  two  other  fuits  with  the 
money  he  received  for  them.  He  then  went  to 
confult  his  friend  Banter,  who  told  him,  that 
he  had  a  relation',  a  young  lady,  who  was  to  fet 
out  in  a  few  days  for  Bath/ and  as  {he  was  pof- 
fefled  of  a  fortune  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  he 
had  much  better  accompany  her,  and  by  that 
means  make  his  fortune  ;  which  would  be  much 
E  6  better, 
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better  than  dancing  attendance  on  mir  iflers,  who 
were  ready  to  promife  every  thing,  but  never  per- 
formed thofe  promifts.  He  intimated  that  fhe 
was  deformed,  but  the  money  would  make 
amends  for  all  deficiencies  j  and  that,  if  he  acted 
prudently,  he  might  Toon  find  himfelf  in  very 
opulent  circumftances.  Banter  added  further, 
that  he  would  have  made  love  to  the  young  lady 
himfelf,  but  he  had  difobliged  her  mother  by 
borrowing  a  fmall  fum  of  her,  and  for  that  reafon 
he  was  cenied  admittance  into  her  houfe,  or  leave 
to  fpeak  to  her  daughter. 

This  was  a  propofal  of  too  vuluable  a  nature 
to  be  rejecled  by  Roderick,  who  by  this  time  was 
become  a  fortune-hunter  in  the  utmofr  extent  of 
the  word.  He  had  fpent  his  time  in  London  to 
no  other  purpofes, except  thatof  fpending  the  fruits 
of  Strap's  induftry,  and  therefore  it  was  an  indiffe- 
rent  matter  to  him  where  he  went.  He  commu- 
nicated his  intentions  to  the  faithful  barber,  who 
coincided  with  every  thing ;  and  accordingly 
places  were  taken  for  them  in  the  ftage,  which 
fet  out  next  day  before  it  was  light. 

It  was  fometime  before  the  pafTengers  could 
recognize  each  other;  but  after  they  had  got 
ofFthe  flones,  a  gentleman  who  had  a  commiflion 
in  the  army  began  to  fwear  in  the  moft  outrage- 
ous manner,  that  the  coachman  did  not  under- 
derftand  military  discipline  ;  while  a  lawyer,  who 
fat  next  to  him,  coolly  replied,  that  they  ought 
to  have  examined  the  title  deeds  before  they  en- 
tered on  the  prernifes.  No  perfon  taking  any 
notice  of  what  they  faid,  the  military  gentleman 
exclaimed,  that  he  had  got  into  a  filent  meeting; 
of  quakers  j  to  which   the  young  decrepid  lady 
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anfwered,  that  he  was  certainly  in  the  right,  for 
the  fpirit  of  folly  was  beginning  to  move.  Seve- 
ral fmart  repartees  pafled  between  the  foldier  and 
mifs  ;  but  the  old  lady  interpofing,  defired  her 
daughter  to  be  more  watchful  over  her  tongue, 
and  not  lay  herfelf  open  to  cenfure  by  her  imper- 
tinence. 

The  foldier  then  went  on  in  a  Jong  detail  of 
the  many  feats  that  he  had  performed  in  the  army, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  where  he 
afTerted  that  the  British  army  was  faved  by  his 
valour  and  prudence.  The  young  lady,  who- 
could  not  conceal  her  loquacity,  told  the  captain 
that  he  fpoke  in  fuch  terms  that  (he  was  not  able- 
to  comprehend  his  meaning.  This  was  juft 
what  the  officer  wanted,  who  told  her  that  he 
was  not  obliged  to  find  her  intellects,  for  fools- 
were  to  be  met  with  every  where.  The  young- 
lady  anfwered,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  fpeak 
fenfe  ;  upon  which  the  lawyer  interpofed  and  faid, 
that  there  were  fome  words  which  mult  not  be 
fpoken,  namely,  treafon  and  defamation  !  For 
inftance  (faid  he)  you  dare  not  call  me  a  rogue^ 
But  I  can  think  you  fo,  (anfweied  the  lawyer) 
and  then  laughed  in  the  moft  immoderate  manner, 
but  no  perfon  feemed  to  honour  him  with  their 
approbation.  The  lawyer  advifed  him  to  take 
care  of  what  he  faid,  left  an  acl:on  on  the  cafe, 
fhould  lay  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  and  if  an 
appearance  was  not  entered,  judgment  would  go- 
by default.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foldier  fwore 
in  fuch  a  profane  manner,  that  every  perfon  in 
the  coach  was  afraid  to  (peak  with  him,  and  in 
this  manner  they  continued  till  day  light. 

In 
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In  the  morning,  Roderick  was  furprized  to  find 
Mifs  Snapper,  the  young  lady,  far  from  being  fo 
deformed  as  {he  had  been  reprefented  ;  ihe  was 
not  indeed  handfome,  but  Ihe  had  fuch  a  flow 
of  fpirks,  fuch  a  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  fo 
much  real  wit,  that  it  was  almcft  impoffible  not 
to  fall  in  love  with  her.  Sne  was  extremely 
merry  at  the  expence  of  the  military  gentleman  ; 
and  there  being  another  lady  in  the  coach,  who 
protcfted  that  {he  was  not  afraid  of  being  robbed,. 
a  fmart  dialogue  enfued  between  her  and  mifs 
concerning  property. 

The  prim  lady  obferved,  that  thofe  who  had 
nothing  to  lofe  were  always  the  mofr.  afraid  ;  but 
mifs,  with  the  greateft  good  nature,  and  nr  t  in 
the  leaft  ruiBed,  told  her  tiiat  {he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  rich,  and  as  the  captain  had  undertaken  to 
fight  the  iirft  highwayman  that  made  his  appear- 
ance, '{he  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  him  to  de- 
filt,  upon  condition  that  all  the  paflengers  fhould 
be  indemnified  for  their  lofs.  Mrs.  Snapper,  the 
mother  or  the  young  lady,  loft  all  manner  of 
patience,  and  told  the  prim  lady  that  me  had  no 
right  to  call  her  daughter  poor;  and  they  would 
certainly  have  fought,  had  not  Strap  come  up, 
and  informed  them  of  the  danger  concerning 
which  they  had  been  fpending  their  time  jii  de- 
puting. 

This  was  no  othd  than  two  knights  of  the 
road,  who  were  advancing  with  hail  v  iirides  to 
rob  the  paficngers.  1  he  ladies  were  much  fright- 
ened.  The  lawyer  faid  ihey  might  (uc  the 
county  ;  but  Roderick,  who  wanted  to  give  his 
miftrefs  fome  proof  of  his  courage,  jumped  out 
of  the  coach,  calling  upon  the  captain  to  follow 
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him.  This,  however,  the  captain  had  no  inten- 
tion to  comply  with,  ;>nd  Roderick,  mounting 
on  Strap'?  horfe,  purfued  the  thieves,  and  foon 
after  one  of  them  fell,  but  the  other  made  his 
efcape.  Tn  the  mea-n  time  the  country  people 
came  up,  and  among  the  reft  a  farmer,  who  de- 
clared that  they  had  robbed  him  that  morning  of 
twenty  guineas  in  a  canvas  bag  ;  upon  which  the 
highwayman  was  fecured,  and  committed  to 
prifon. 

'  When  Roderick  returned  to  the  coach,  he 
found  the  captain  and  the  lawyer  adminiftring. 
cordials  to  the  lady  who  had  pretended  fo  much 
indifference  about  being  robbed  ;  for  it  feems 
that,  as  foon  as  {he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the. 
highwaymen,  fhe  had  fallen  into  fits. 

The  young  lady  applauded  Roderick  for  his 
courage,  and  at  the  fame  time  threw  out  fome 
fevere  farcafms  on  the  captain,  who,  in  return-, 
fwore  a  volley  of  the  mott  profane  oaths.  The 
prim  lady,  who  had  behaved  with  fo  much  co~ 
quetry,  faid,  (he  wondered  how  any  perfon  could 
act  in  fo  brutal  a  manner  as  Roderick  had  done, 
for  the  fake  of  a  mean  paltry  trifle,  but  it  was  a 
fure  iign  he  had  not  much  to  lofe.  This  fo 
much  exafperated  Roderick,  that  he  called  th& 
captain  a  coward,  and  told  the  lady  who  was  fo 
fond  of  her  own  importance,  that  if  any  high- 
wayman fhould  attack  them  during  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  journey,  he  would  with  the  ut- 
moft  pleafure  fufFer  her  to  be  robbed. 

About  nine  in  the  morning  the  coach  flopped 
at  the  inn,  and  our  fix  pafTengers  went  to  break- 
faft  in  the  following  order:  Mis.  Snapper  and 
her  daughter  into  one  rocm  3  the  captain  and  ihe 
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precife  lady  into  another ;  while  Roderick  was 
obliged  to  put  up  with  the  lawyer  for  his  partner, 
and  thefe  two,  in  the  moil  friendly  manner,  oc- 
cupied the  third. 

The  lawyer,  who  was  an  arch  wag,  enter- 
tained Roderick  during  breakfaft  in  the  moft 
diverting  manner,  and  in  terms  peculiar  to  his 
own  profeflion.  He  told  him,  that  he  fuppofed 
the  captain  was  an  able  conveyancer,  and  theie- 
fbre  he  doubted  not  but  he  would  make  the  lady 
with  whom  he  was  in  company  a  good  fettlement 
in  tail.  He  added,  that  he  was  extremely  pleafed 
with  the  fprightly  converlation  of  Mils  Snapper, 
but  was  forry  to  find  that  fhe  was  faddled  with 
io  many  incumbrances. 

Breakfait  being  over,  Roderick  and  ihe  lawyer, 
with  Mrs.  Snapper  and  her  daughter,  took  their 
places  in  the  coach,  but  the  military  gentleman 
and  the  other  lady  were  wanting.  Smack,  the 
coachman^  who  was  obliged  to  keep  to  his  time, 
went  to  fummons  them,  and  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance with  very  evident  murks  of  confufion. 
This  furnifhed  a  new  topic  for  the  lawyer  to 
difplay  his  wit,  who  told  the  captain,  that  he 
fuppofed  he  had  been  difapp^inted  in  his  trial, 
but  he  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  join  ilTue  at 
the  next  flagc;  which  fo  pxafperated  the  fon  of 
Mars,  that  he  threatened  to  cut  his  no-fc  off. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  happened  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  journey,  only  that  on 
the  firit  day,  when  they  came  io  dinner,  all  the 
victuals  were  befpoke  for  the  rtcinue  of  a  noble- 
man who  had  been  on  a  hunting  match..  This 
was  a  mortifying  itmke  to  th  captain,  who  .as 
extremely  hungry,  ana  obliged  to  put  up  with  a 
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little  bread  and  cheefe  ;  but  Roderick  took  care 
to  procure  a  couple  of  fowls  and  fome  bacon  for 
the  ladies,  and  dined  along  with  Mrs.  Snapper 
and  her  daughter  j  for  the  precife  lady  bad  met 
with  her  hufband,  who  was  no  other  than  a  fer- 
vant  belonging  to  the  nobleman  who  had  befpoke 
the  victuals. 

When  they  arrived  at  Bath,  Roderick  waited 
on  the  young  lady  at  her  mother's  lodgings, 
which  had  been  provided  for  her  in  the  moil  gen- 
teel part  of  the  city;  and  there  he  took  the  op- 
portunity to  tell  her  that  he  was  enamoured  of 
her,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit, 
which  exceeded  any  thing  he  had  ever  met  with. 
Mifs  checked  him,  by  putting  him  in  mind  that 
fhe  valued  his  friendfhip,  but  as  (he  had  no  in- 
tention to  give  up  her  liberty,  fhe  begged  that, 
for  the  future,  he  would  never  fay  any  thing 
more  on  a  fubjecl  that  was  difagreeable  to  her. 

Next  night  they  went  to  the  aflembly  ;  but 
how  great  was  Roderick's  furprize,  when  he  faw 
a  gentleman  come  into  the  room  leading  in  his 
hand  the  adorable  Narcifla,  for  whofe  fake  he 
had  undergone  fo  many  hardihips.  Love  and 
jealoufy  ftrove  together  in  his  mind  j  he  ima- 
gined that  the  dear  object  of  his  affections  had 
been  married,  and  that  the  perfon  who  conducted 
her  was  her  hufband  ;  but,  upon  more  mature 
recollection,  he  difcovered  his  miftake,  and  found 
that  he  was  only  her  brother,  whom  he  had  often 
fcen  when  he  lived  with  her  aunt. 

He  was  fo  much  confufed  that  he  could  not 
behave  in  a  manner  conhllent  with  tiue  polite- 
nefs  to  Mifs  Snapper,  and  that  young  lady  was 
too  much  of  a  wit  not  to  diiccver  that  i'omething 
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more  than  ordinary  agitated  his  mind.  When 
the  entertainment  was  over  he  offered  to  coniiu& 
her  home  ;  but  (he  begged  to  be  excufed,  telling 
him  that  ihe  had  more  regard  for  his  health  than 
to  iuffer  him  to  expofe  htmfelf  to  the  cold  in  a 
fevere  frofty  evening;  To  that  he  was  obliged  to- 
put  up  with  this  faicafm,  and  return  to  his  old 
friend  Strap. 

Next  morning  Roderick:  went  to  the  pump- 
room,  where  he  had  not  been  long  when  he  was 
accolled  by  Mifs  Williams,  the  unfortunate 
young  lady  whofe  life  he  had  in  a  great  manner 
contributed  to  fave.  She  told  him  that  (he  was 
fervant  to  NarcifTa,  and  that  (he  had  been  fent 
out  that  morning  to  make  enquiries  concerning 
him;  that  her  lady  had  fpoke  of  him  very  fa- 
vourably the  preceding  evening  ;  but  although 
he  had  ferved  her  aunt  in  the  character  of  a  foot- 
man, yet  (he  was  ftill  ignorant  of  his  name, 
though  no  ftranger  to  his  many  amiable  quali- 
ties. This  was  molt  agreeable  news  to  Rode- 
rick, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  perfuafion  of 
Mifs  Williams,  he  would  that  moment  have 
gone  and  waited  on  his  charmer.  In  the  after- 
noon he  drank  tea  with  Mr.  Freeman,  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his 
friend  Banter;  but  had  not  been  long  there, 
when  the  fox- hunter,  the  brother  of  Narcifla, 
came  in.  Good  humour  took  place,  and  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Freeman,  who  was  utterly  a  ftran- 
ger to  any  connections  that  Roderick  had  with 
Narcifla,  conducted  him  to  her  brother's  lodg- 
ings, where  he  was  received  in  the  moft  polite 
manner. 

He 
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He  was  not  fo  happy  as  to  fee  his  charmer  that 
night  j  but,  being  invited  to  dinner  next  day, 
fhe  appeared  at  table  in  all  thofe  graces  that  ren- 
der female  charms  irrefiftible.  It  was  fcarce  pof- 
fible  for  Roderick  to  conceal  his  emotions,  but 
her  brother  was  too  much  of  a  brute  to  take  no- 
tice of  them. 

Dinner  bei  ig  ended,  the  fquire,  confiftent 
with  his  common  practice,  went  to  take  his  nap, 
which  afforded  Roderick  an  opportunity  of  con- 
vening with  his  young  lady  ;  who  informed  him 
that  the  fquire,  on  whofe  account  he  had  been 
obliged  to  abfeond,  was  dead  ;  that  her  brother 
was  (fill  unmarried  ;  and  that  her  aunt,  among 
her  other  wild  unaccountable  whims,  had  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  marry  the  parifh  fchoolmafter. 
She  added,  that  (he  was  not  at  her  own  difpofal, 
her  fortune  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  her 
brother  ;  but  {he  concluded  with  giving  him 
hopes,  that  ihe  would  not  bellow  her  hand  on 
another,  while  he  continued  to  a 61  confiftent 
with  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  prudence,  as  a 
gentleman. 

Next  morning  Mifs  Williams  came,  and  in- 
formed Roderick  that  he  might  be  under  no  man- 
ner of  apprehension  concerning  his  fair  miftrefs, 
becaufe  her  mind  was  wholly  fixed  upon  hinr, 
and  {he  was  determined  to  wait  with  patience 
for  a  proper  opportunity  to  give  him  a  real  proof 
of  her  love.  Roderick  was  fo  overjoyed,  that 
nothing  would  fatisfy  him  but  that  of  writing  to 
his  charmer  ;  but  M:fs  Williams  d/fiuaded  him 
from  it. 

Mr.  Freeman,  the  perfon  to  whom  he  had 
been   recommended   by  Banter,  advifed    him   to 
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make  the  {quire,  Narciffa's  brother,  his  friend  ; 
and  he  told  him  that  no  method  w;^  more  likely 
to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  than  that  of  drinking 
W'i;h  hun  a  whole  ni^hr,  till  iuch  time  as  he 
fhouid  be  like  one  of  thole  beads  which  he  had 
often  hunted.  This  Roderick  willingly  com- 
plied with,  and  after  a  whole  night's  debauch, 
the  fquire  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  him,  that  he 
gave  him  leave  to  dance  with  his  filter  at  a  ball. 
There,  however,  his  iealoufy  took  the  alarm, 
for  a  nobleman  prefent  feemed  to  take  more  than 
ordinary  notice  of  Narciflfa  ;  but  no  fooner  was 
the  dancing  over,  than  the  young  lady  gave  him 
the  utmoft  fatisfaclion  with  refpeel  to  the  fince- 
rity  of  her  intentions. 

The  nobleman  who  had  taken  fuch  particular 
notice  of  NarcifTa,  was  one  Lord  Quiverv-  it,  a 
young  perfon  of  fome  abilities,  <md  not  defpica- 
b,'e  in  his  figure  ;  but  he  had  fpoiird  all  his  men- 
tal faculties,  and  renLcicvi  hiinielf  truly  defpicar 
b]e,  by  affecting  to  be  wm  t  he  was  nor,  and 
imitating  the  fops  who  make  fo  confpicuous  a  fi- 
gure at  the  court  end  of  the  town.  No  ftranger 
to  the  differences  that  take  place  in  human  life, 
and  by  which  human  characters  are  known,  he 
found  out  the  real  fentiments  of  the  fquire,  bro- 
ther to  NaicifTa,  and  began  to  attack  him  on  the 
weak  fide.  He  infinuated  that  Roderick  was 
only  a  needy  (harper,  that  he  had  come  to  Bath 
in  queft  of  a  fortune,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take 
care  of  his  fifter  ftie  would  be  inevitably  ruined. 
That  he  was  ready  to  make  honourable  profef- 
fion  j  of  love  to  her,  and  to  make  her  a  fettle- 
ment  fuitable  to  her  rank.  This  was  fo  plealing 
to  the  f.uire,  that  he  gave  him  leave  to  vifit  his 
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filler,  and  Roderick  was  for  the  future  treated  in 
a  very  cold  indifferent  manner. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  our  hero,  that  he 
could  never  heat  of  any  perfon  treating  him  with 
difrefpecl,  than  he  refolved  to  take  a  cruel  re- 
venge. Accordingly,  having  learned  that  Lord 
Quiverwit  had  traduced  his  character,  he  fent 
hnn  a  challenge,  which  was  accepted,  and  both 
parties  met  in  an  adjacent  field.  Roderick,  with 
his  ufua!  vivacity,  beat  and  difarmed  his  an;?go- 
nift;  but  not  before  both  had  been  wounded, 
and  then  they  were  conducted  to  their  refpedtive 
Jodgings. 

The  duel  made  a  great  noife  at  Bath  ;  but 
both  parlies  being  recovered,  Lord  Quiverwit 
fent  a  meiTage  to  Roderick,  defiring  to  fpeak 
with  him.  He  went  at  the  time  fixed  on,  and 
after  fome  converfation  Roderick  flew  into  a 
moft  violent  paflion,  and  left  his  lordfhip  in  dif- 
guft,  threatning  to  be  revenged  on  him  as  foon. 
as  an  opportunity  offered. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fquire,  who  had  no  in- 
clination to  engage  in  duels,  except  with  a  fox 
or  buck,  left  Bath  aH  on  a  fudden,  and  took  his 
(iftfer  with  him.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  pru- 
dent ftep,  for  dangerous  confequences  might 
have  happened  had  they  ftaid  there  any  longer. 
Roderick  no  fooner  learned  that  they  were  gone, 
than  he  went  to  the  gaming-table,  where  he  loft 
all  his  money  except  a  trifle  ;  and  being  vexed 
to  the  heart,  he  let  out  for  London  in  the  moft 
wretched  condition,  taking  Strap  along  with  him. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Narciffa,  informing  him  that  fhe 
was  fo  clofely  watched   by  her  brother,-  that  (he 

was 
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was  not  fufrered  to  receive  any  letters,  ncr  to 
fee  company  unlefs  by  his  permiflion  ;  but  that 
her  affections  to  him  were  unalterable.  Had 
Roderick  been  in  comfortable  circumftances,  this 
would  have  been  moft  joyful  news  to  him  ;  but 
he  was  fo  diftreiTed  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 
He  confulted  his  friend  Banter,  who  advifed  him 
to  get  credit  with  his  taylor  for  cloaths,  and 
then  fell  them  at  half  price.  However  wild  and 
extravagant  this  fcheme  was,  Roderick,  whofe 
circumftances  were  now  become  rlefperate,  actu- 
ally put  it  in  execution.  He  procured  cloaths  to 
the  amount  of  fifty  pounds,  and  the  fame  day 
ibid  them  to  a  falefman  in  Monmouth- ftreet. 
The  money  was  fpent  in  the  fame  diflipated  man- 
ner as  all  the  reft  had  been,  and  the  taylor  hav- 
ing learned  in  what  manner  he  was  treated,  took 
out  a  writ,  by  virtue  of  which  Roderick  was  ar- 
retted, and  carried  to  the  Marfhalfea  prifon  ; 
while  poor  honeft  Strap,  who  ftill  continued  his 
friend,  went  to  work  as  a  journeyman  barber, 
and  with  his  wages  continued  to  fupport  Rode- 
rick in  the  moft  generous  manner. 

When  Roderick  had  been  about  fix  months  in 
prifon  he  became  a  perfect  floven,  neglecting  to 
take  any  notice  of  his  perfon,  or  even  to  attend 
to  common  decency  in  his  behaviour.  His  old 
friend  Jack  ("on,  who  happened  to  be  there  a  pri- 
soner at  the  fame  time,  entertained  him  with  an 
account  of  his  adventures,  which  were  no  more 
than  the  recital  of  follies  a-nd  extravagancies. 

At  laft  Lieutenant  Bowling,  who  had  been 
fome  time  at  fca,  returned  ;  a*nd- having  learned 
tnat  hi*  poor  nephew  Roderick  was  a  prifoner, 
went  to  the  Mariiifciiea  to  vifjt  him. 

As 
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As  welcome  as  the  appearance  of  a  fpring  of 
clear  water  is  to  the  wandering  Arab,  fo  wel- 
come was  Lieutenant  Bowling  to  poor  Roderick. 
He  paid  his  debts,  and  telling  him  that  he  was 
going  on  a  trading  voyage,  propofed  that  he 
ihould  go  with  him  in  quality  of  furgeon.  It 
was  agreed  that  Strap  (houid  go  as  (reward  of  the 
fhip,  and  all  things  being  ready  for  their  de- 
parture, the  (hip  ret  fail  for  the  Downs.  Here 
they  were  fome  time  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
and  Roderick  took  that  opportunity  of  going  on 
fhore  to  vifit  Mrs.  Sagely,  the  old  gentlewoman 
who  had  treated  him  with  fo  much  humanity 
when  caft  alhore  on  the  coaft  of  SufTex. 

The  good  woman  received  him  in  the  fame 
benevolent  manner  (he  had  always  treated  him  ; 
gave  him  the  beft  advice  (he  could,  and  at  the 
fame  time  procured  him  an  interview  with  Nat- 
cifla.  Having  taken  leave  of  that  amiable  young 
lady,  he  fet  out  for  Daver,  and  went  on  board  ; 
after  which  a  bright  gale  fpringing  up,  they 
were  conveyed  out  of  the  Channel,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  where  they  pur- 
chafed  four  hundred  flaves,  and  fet  fail  with  them 
for  Paraguay  in  South  America.  There  they 
difpofed  of  the  (laves,  and  while  they  lay  at  an- 
chor, the  captain,  with  Roderick  and  Strap, 
went  on  a  vifit  to  a  Spanifh  don,  who  lived 
fome  miles  up  the  country.  The  gentleman 
treated  them  with  the  greateft  kindnefs,  and  find- 
ing they  were  all  natives  of  Scotland,  afked  them 
feveral  queftions  relating  to  that  country.  In 
particular  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Roderick,  and  no 
fooner  had  he  learn  d  his  name,  and  that  of  his 
family,  than  he  embraced  him  with  tears  of  joy, 

and 
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and  told  him  that  he  was  his  father.  This  de- 
claration disconcerted  every  one  prefent ;  but  the 
gentleman,  who  was  really  what  he  pretended  to 
be,  mad--  them  feniible  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
the  inhuman  juftice,  and  that  when  his  beloved 
wife  died,  he  had  left  the  place  of  his  nativity 
and  gone  to  fettle  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he 
had  acquired  an  independent  fortune.  He  added, 
that  he  intended  to  return  to  Europe  ;  and  hav- 
ing converted  all  his  effects  into  money,  he  fet 
fail  with  Captain  Bowling  and  the  reft  of  the 
company  for  Jamaica.  While  they  were  at  Ja- 
maica, Roderick  went  to  vifit  his  old  friend 
Thorn pfon,  and  found  that  he  had  married  his 
matter's  daughter,  and  confequently  was  in  pof- 
fcflion  of  his  whole  eftate.  From  Jamaica  they 
fet  fail  for  England,  and  when  they  came  to 
Portfrnouth  Roderick  defired  to  be  fet  on  fhore. 
His  rcqueft:  was  granted,  and  having  hired  a 
horfe,  he  fet  out  for  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Sagely 
in  Sufiex,  where  he  learned  that  NarcifTa  was  in 
London  ;  upon  which  he  left  the  place,  and  fet 
out  for  Canterbury.  There  he  met  with  his  old 
friend  Morgan,  who  had  married  the  widow  of 
an  apothecary,  and  was  fettled  in  very  reputable 
circumftances.  The  honeft  Welchnun  treated 
him  with  all  that  good-nature  peculiar  to  him- 
felf;  and  Roderick,  having  fpent  a  day  with 
him,  toe  k  leave  in  order  to  fet  out  for  London. 
As  good-fortune  would  have  it,  the  (hip  was 
there  before  him,  and  his  father  received  him  in 
the  moft  paternal  manner,  while  Strap  embraced 
him  with  tears  of  joy. 

The  next   thing   was  to  find  out   the   lovely 
NarcifTa,  to  whom  Roderick  was  introduced  by 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Williams,  Who  ftill  attended  on  that  lady. 
He  was  received  agreeable  to  his  wiihes  *,  and 
although  her  brother  refufed  to  give  his  confent 
to  her  nuptials,  yet  they  ventured  upon  marriage 
by  the  confent  of  Roderick's  father ;  who  was 
in  pofleflion  of  an  ample  fortune,  all  which  was 
at  the  fervice  of  his  fon. 

Strap,  who  had  fo  long  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
in  afEfting  and  fupporting  Roderick  during  his 
misfortunes,  was  married  to  the  amiable  Mifs 
Williams,  who  had  been  led  to  wifdom  by  her 
troubles.  At  laft  the  fquire  was  reconciled 
to  his  filter  j  and  our  hero,  with  his  beloved 
fpoufe,  and  the  reft  of  his  friends,  fet  out  for 
Scotland,  where  they  purchafed  the  family  eftate, 
that  had  been  mortgaged  by  the  young  fpark  who 
had  been  left  heir  by  the  old  juftice.  Strap  was 
appointed  {reward  to  the  eftate,  with  a  confidera- 
able  allowance  annually ;  and  our  adventurer, 
having  difcharged  all  the  obligations  he  was  un- 
der to  his  old  friends,  went  to  refide  at  the 
manfion-houfe,  from  whence  he  had  been  often 
driven  away  by  dogs.  From  this  we  may  learn, 
that  no  perfon,  whatever  his  diftrefs  may  be, 
ought  to  defpair ;  but  to  periift  in  a  courfe  of 
virtue,  expecting  the  divine  blcffing  at  laft. 


Vol.  I,  F  THE 


THE 

ADVENTURES 

O    F 

JOSEPH     ANDREWS, 

AND      HI  S      F  RIE:ND 

ABRAHAM      ADAMS. 


THIS  novel,  written  by  Mr.  Fielding,  is 
the  firft  ever  attempted  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, on  the  plan  laid  down  by  that  celebrated 
Spanifh  author  Cervantes. 

In  Jofeph  Andrews  we  have  a  chara&er,  that 
ought  to  be  imitated  by  all  thofe  young  perfons 
who  would  vvilh  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  virtue  5 
nor  is  that  of  Mr.  Adams  lefs  remarkable,. 
That  moft  excellent  man  is  a  picture  of  real  ge* 
nuine  fimplicity,  though  adorned  with  all  the 
learning  of  the  ichools.  At  the  fame  time  we 
F  2  An* 
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find  him  only  acquainted  with  the  fair  fide  of 
human  nature;  for  a  Granger  to  vice  in  his  own 
practice,  he  never  fufpects  it  in  others.  Deeply 
impreiTed  with  the  love  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
he  left  nothing  undone  to  promote  their  happi- 
nefs;  fo  that,  although  fituated  in  an  humble 
ftation,  yet  he  became  an  honour  to  his  profef- 
iion.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Adventures  of  Jo- 
feph  Andrews  is  a  complete  maftcr-piece  ;  and 
the  fentiments  contained  in  it  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing ferviceable  to  virtue  in  general. 


Joseph  Andrews  was  reputed  to  be  the  fon 
of  a  poor  cottager,  who  gave  him  as  much  edu- 
cation as  he  could,  confident  with  the  nature  of 
his  circumftances  ;  and  when  he  was  about  ten 
years  of  age,  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of 
Sir  Thomas  Booby,  as  whipper-in  under  the 
game-keeper.  Humble  as  that  Nation  was,  Jo- 
feph  was  contented  with  it,  and  his  afliduity 
raifed  him  to  attend  under  the  hoftler  in  the  lia- 
ble. The  neighbouring  fquires,  who  came  to 
vifit  at  the  knight's  houfe,  were  extremely  fond 
of  young  Joey  ;  and  fo  expert  was  he  at  riding, 
that  feverj  wage.s  were  laid  upon  his  (kill  in 
that  exercife. 

When  he  was  about  feventeen  years  of  age 
his  lady  took  him  to  be  her  own  footboy,  and  as 
he  conftantly  attended  her  to  church,  the  curate 
of  the  parifh  took  notice  of  his  exemplary  beha- 
viour. Indeed  he  had  Deen  long  taken  notice  of 
by  moft  of  the  pitriftiioners,  on  account  of  his 
melodious  voice,  which  charmed  all  who  heard 
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him ;  nor  was  he  lefs  attentive  to  the  inftru&ions 
of  the  minifter,  which  he  did  not  fuffer  to  flip 
out  of  his  memory,  but  daily  roduced  them  to 
practice  in  the  fincerefl  manner. 

Mr.  Adams,  the  curate  of  the  parifh,  was 
one  of  thofe  men  that  would  do  honour  to  a 
whole  nation ;  but,  for  all  that,  was  left  to  lit- 
tle more  than  what  may,  with  propriety,  be  cal- 
led a  ftarving.  To  all  the  goodnefs  of  heart 
that  ever  adorned  a  human  character,  he  joined 
an  univerfal  acquaintance  with  literature,  in 
every  branch  that  could  be  attended  with  uti- 
lity. He  loved  religion  in  its  native  purity  5 
but  looked  with  abhorrence  on  every  abufe  of  it, 
even  under  the  moft  exalted  characters  amongf* 
men.  He  was  now  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
with  a  fmall  curacy,  that  fcarce  afforded  the 
common  necefTaries  of  life,  he  fupported  an  in- 
firm wife  and  fix  children,  whom  he  brought  up 
in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion.  Thfs 
gentleman  took  notice  of  young  Andrews,  and 
having  qtieftioned  him  concerning  his  know- 
ledge, was  furprifed  to  find  that  he  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  every  thing  neceflary  to 
be  known  by  a  chriftian  ;  and  that  he  had  read 
over  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  hall.  The  poor  curate,  who  had  not  in- 
tereft  or  afiurancc  to  folicit  any  favour  for  him- 
felf,  refolved  to  do  fomething  for  young  An- 
drews ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity one  day  of  (peaking  to  Mrs.  Slipflop  the 
lady's  waiting  maid,  definng  her  to  intercede 
with  Sir  Thomas  to  fuffer  the  young  lad  to  be 
put  under  his  tuition  to  learn  Latin.  This  fa- 
vour, however,  was  not  granted,  and  in  a  few 
F  3  day* 
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Jzys  afterwards  the  family  fet  out  for  London  -r 
but  not  till  Jofeph  had,  with  tears  of  gratitude, 
thanked  the  worthy  curate  for  interefting  himfelf 
fo  much  in  his  favour. 

As  Jofeph  had  been  brought  up  in  the  coun- 
try, confequently  he  had  never  feen  the  London 
fafhions  ;  and  therefore,  upon  his  arrival,  he 
had  his  hair  cut,  and  was  dreffed  out  in  the 
higheft  tafte  of  a  footman  :  but  for  all  that  his 
morals  remained  uncoxrupted,  nor  could  any 
thing  induce  him  to  fpend  the  evenings  at  ale- 
houies  along  with  the  other  fervants,,a  practice 
that  is  often  attended  with  very  fatal  confe- 
rences. 

His  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  fafhion,  and 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  higheft  fphere  of  po- 
lite life,  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  him  ; 
and  indulged  him  in  fuch  innocent  freedoms  as 
are  confiftent  with  common  decbrum,  though  no 
great  ornament  to  female  characters.  The  death 
of  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  feized  with  an  apoplec- 
tic fit,  put  all  the  family  into  mourning  ;  and 
her  ladyfbip,  who  was  madly  enamoured  of  Jo- 
feph, actually  put  it  into  his  power  to  have  de- 
bauched her,  but  the  purity  of  his  morals  pre- 
vented the  commiilion  of  the  crime. 

The  lady  enraged  to  fee  all  her  advances  flighted 
by  Jofeph,  ordered  him  out  of  her  pre(ence  ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flairs  he  met  Mrs.  Slipilop 
the  waiting-maid,  who  invited  him  to  her  clofer> 
and  there  difcovered  a  paiTioR  to  him  fimilar  to 
that  of  his  lady.  She  told  him,  that  (he  doubted 
not  but-he  was  in  Iovj  with  her,  and  ac  the  fame 
time  gave  him  encouragement  to  expcdl  fuccefs  ; 
but  he  wa3,  by  a  large  (hare  of  prudence,  for- 
tified 
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tifsed  againft  all  her  machinations,  at  which  ffee 
flew  into  the  moft  violent  rage,  and  went  to  her 
lady,  whom  fhe  informed  that  Jofeph  was  a 
wicked  youth,  and  that  none  of  the  fervant- 
maids  could  live  in  peace  or  fafety,  while  he  was 
in  the  houfe. 

Accordingly  he  was  once  more  called  up  into 
his  lady's  apartment,  who  received  him  fitting  up 
in  her  bed,  and  threw  fuch  a  temptation  in  his 
way,  as  nothing  but  the  pureft  and  moft  un- 
tainted virtue  could  refift ;  but  finding  every 
thing  ineffectual,  fhe  charged  him  with  having 
feduced  one  of  the  girls,  and  that  fhe  was  then 
with  child  by  him.  As  he  knew  his  own  inno- 
cence, he  declared  he  had  never  proceeded  far- 
ther than  a  kifsyand  he  hoped  that  was  no  crime. 

Fired  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon  by  the  vio- 
lence of  her  paflion,  fhe  alked  him,  Whether, 
fuppofing  he  was  allowed  to  kifs  her,  he  would 
not  proceed  to  greater  familiarities  ?  To  this 
Jofeph  anfwered,  That  he  was  fure  her  ladyfhip 
would  never  demean  herfelf  fo  far  as  to  fufferhim 
to  kifs  her  j  adding,  that  he  had  more  regard  for 
her  honour,  and  his  own  duty,  than  ever  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  of  fuch  a  nature.  This  reply 
put  her  out  of  ail  patience  j  fhe  burft  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  ordered  Jofeph  to  be  gone  j  tell- 
ing him,  that  he  fhould  that  day  be  paid  his 
wages,  and  fent  about  his  bufmefs. 

Mrs.  Siipflop  was  again  fummoned  into  her 
lady's  chamber,  where  a  fmart  dialogue  enfued, 
concerning  the  propriety  of  turning  poor  Jofeph 
away.  The  waiting-maid  was  forry  that  ihe  had 
accufed  him,  and  phaded  for  him  in  the  moft 
ftrenuous  manner.  This  fo  fired  the  lady's  in- 
F  4.  dignation, 
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'dignation,  that  fhe  gave  vent  to  her  paffion  in 
the  moft  ungovernable  manner;  while  the  wait-- 
ing-woman  did  not  fcruple  to  tell  her,  that  fhe 
knew  more  than  fhe  was  willing  to  mention,  and 
that  fome  people  were  extremely  wife  with  their 
cars,  but  not  fo  in  their  actions,  on  which  they 
laid  no  reftraint. 

The  lady,  who  had  never  imagined  that  her 
waiting-woman  would  fpeak  to  her  in  fuch  a 
manner,  bid  her  begone  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
told  her  to  look  for  a  new  place,  as  Ihe  was  de- 
termined that  no  fuch  faucy  huffy  {hould  remain 
any  longer  in  her  family.  The  waiting-maid, 
Dot  in  the  leaft  intimidated,  told  her  lady  there 
were  more  places  than  one,  and  that  fervants  had 
a  right  to  fpeak  as  well  as  miftrefles.  Nay,  (he 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  infinuate,  that  fhe  had  it 
in  her  power  to  blaft'  her  reputation  ;  and  boun- 
cing out  of  the  roorri,  flapped  the  door  after  her 
with  the  utmoft  difdain. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  many  of  our  ladies  of 
quality,  that  they  make  their  upper  fervants  too 
much  acquainted  with  fecrets  that  cannot,  when 
divulged,  redound  to  their  honour  ;  fo  that  no 
fooner  is  Mrs.  Abigail  difcharged,  than  fhe  pub- 
limes  her  lady's  fhame,  and  makes  her  an  object 
of  ridicule.  This  Lady  Booby  was  fenfible  of; 
and  therefore  fending  for  Mrs.  Slipflop,  chided 
her  gently  for  being  too  free  with  her  tongue, 
and  then  making  her  a  prefent  of  a  gown  and 
petticoat,  told  her  fhe  might  ftill  remain  in  her 
place. 

The  waiting-maid,  who  was  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  knew  that  a  place  in  polTeffion  was 
wortn  two  in  expectation,  prudently  embraced 
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the  offer ;  and  as  her  tafte  was  not  the  moft  re* 
fined,  (he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  Jofeph,  well 
knowing  that,  according  to  her  vulgar  apprehen- 
fions,  one  young  fellow  was  as  good  as  another, 
and  that  me  might  poflibly  he  able  to  captivate 
the  heart  of  another,  if  not  by  her  decayed 
charms,  at  lead  by  what  money  (lie  had  faved  in 
her  place. 

In  the  mean  time  Jofeph  was  ordered  to  wait 
on  Mr.  Peter  Pounce  the  {reward,  who  paid  him 
the  fmall  matter  of  wages  that  were  due  to  him  ; 
and  having  ordered  him  to  ftrip  ofF.his  livery, 
told  him,  that  he  mull  not  remain  one  moment 
longer  in  the  houfe  than  he  had  packed  up  his 
linen.  To  all  this  Jofeph  fubmitted,  and,  as  he 
was  well  efteemed  by  the  reft  of  the  fervants, 
one  gave  him  a  frock,  another  a  waiftcoat,  and 
a  third  a  pair  of  breeches.  Thus  equipped,  he 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  fellow-fervants, 
and  fet  out  about  feven  in  the  evening,  without 
knowing  where  to  fleer  his  courfe  j  but  the  moon 
ihimng  clear,  he  refolved  to  go  into  the  country, 
for  reafons  that  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Love,  that  all-powerful  and  prevailing  motive 
with  youth,  and  fometimes  with  perfons  in  more 
advanced  years,  induced  Jofeph  to  undertake  the 
journey.  A  young  girl,  who  then  lived  with  a 
farmer  in  the  country,  had  attracted  his  notice 
before  he  fet  out  for  London,  and  he  being  deeply 
enamoured  of  her,  refolved  to  fee  her.  Mr, 
Adams,  the  curate,  was  no  ftranger  to  their  mu- 
tual paflion ;  but  that  moft  excellent  man,  ever 
attentive  to  the  happinefs  of  youth,  advifed  them 
JCiot  to  be  too  rafb,  but  to  wait  with  patience,  till, 
by  honeft  induftry,  each  had  faved  a  little  money, 
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Co  as  to  be  able  to  fettle  in  the  world  in  a  reputable 
manner.  The  two  young  perfons,  who  confi- 
dered  every  word  that  dropped  from  the  mouth  of 
the  good  man  as  fomething  more  than  human,, 
refolved  to  abide  by  his  advice;  and,  to  their 
honour,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they  did 
(o^  as  far  as  is  confident  with  the  ftate  of  human 
nature.  They  had  now  been  abfent  about  a  year, 
and  not  a  letter  had  pafled  between  them  ;  but 
that  was  owing  to  an  unavoidable  misfortune, 
for  poor  Fanny,  the  young  girl  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Jofeph's  love,  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Jofeph  had  i>ot  proceeded  far  on  his  journey 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  ftorm,  which 
obliged  him  to  take  fhelter  in  an  inn,  where  he 
remembered  Sir  Thomas  (topped  on  his  journey 
to  London.  He  had  not  been  long  there  when 
a  gentleman's  fervant,  drivtn  in  by  the  ftorm 
with  two  horfes,  having  put  them  up  in  the 
(table,  came  and  fat  down  in  the  kitchen.  This 
circumftance  Jofeph  confidered  as  extremely  fa- 
vourable, for  the  footman  being  obliged  to  go 
about  twenty  miles  farther  on  the  fame  road, 
generoufly  offered  to  give  him  the  life  of  one  of 
the  horfes.  Accordingly,  the  ftorm  having  fub- 
fided,  both  kt  out  together,  and  about  two  in 
the  morning  arrived  at  the  inn  where  the  horfes 
were  to  be  left ;  and  Jofeph,  having  treated  the 
footman  with  a  pint  of  wine,  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  notwithftanding  the  moft  earneft  en- 
treaties to  the  contrary. 

He  had  not  proceeded  above  two  miles  when 
he  was  met  by  two  fellows  in  a  daik  narrow 
la#e3  who  commanded  him  to  flop  and  deliver 
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Vis  money.  Thefe  menaces  were  delivered  in 
too  peremptory  a  tone  for  Jofeph  to  make  any 
hefuation,  and  therefore,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  he  gave  them  all  he  had,  which  did  not 
amount  to  forty  (hillings. — But  who  can  difpute 
with  highwaymen  ? 

Jofeph,    in   the   moft   humble  and   fubmimVe 
manner,  begged  they  would  return  him   a  few 
(hillings,  in  order  to  defray  his  expences  on  the 
road  ;   but  fo  far  were  they  from  complying  with 
his  requeft,  that  they  fet  upon  him   in   the  moft 
unmerciful  manner,  and  having  beaten  him  with 
their  cudgels  till  they  thought  he  was  dead,  they 
(tripped  him  naked,  and  threw  him  into  a  ditch. 
In    that   moft  wretched   condition   he  remained 
fome   time,  till   a   ftage  coach   coming  up,   the 
poft  ill  ion  called  out  that  he  heard  the  groans  of  a 
dead  man.     For  fome  time  the  coachman  refufed 
to  take  him  in,  till  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who 
happened  to  be  a  pafienger,  infilled  that  he  (hould 
be  taken   in,   left,   as    they  had    looked   at   him,, 
the  jury   (hould   find    that   they   had   tted  for  it. 
When  he  approached  the  coach  he  faw  a  lady  in 
it,  and  fo  great  was  his  modefty,  that  he  refufed 
to  go   into  it,  till  the  poftillion  would  giye  him 
the  ufe  of  his  great  coat  to  cover  his  nakednefs... 
The  reft  of  the  paftengers  had  refufed   him  that 
favour  ;  but  no  {boner  did  the  p«jor  poftillion  rte 
his  diftrefs  than  he  (tripped  off  his  coat,  and  gave 
it   him,    declaring  that,   rather  than   he  (hould 
ftarve,  he  would  ride  in  his  (hirt. 

Jofeph  being  helped  into  the  coach,  they  pro* 
qeeded  on  their  journey,  but  were  foon  after  me* 
by  the  fame  villains  who  had  robbed  him,  and' 
Gripped  of  all  their  money;  although  the  lawyer 
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declared  that  no  man  had  ever  attempted  to  rob 
him  without  being  feverely  punifhed  for  his  in- 
folence. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  inn,  Jofeph  was  put  to 
bed,  and  the  fervant  maid  went  to  call  up  a  fur- 
geon,  who  lived  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  •> 
but  no  fooner  had  he  learned  that  the  patient 
whom  he  was  to  attend,  was  only  a  poor  naked 
wounded  man,  than  he  fhut  the  door  and  went 
to  bed.  The  innkeeper's  wife,  who  was  then  in 
bed,  no  fooner  learned  in  what  manner  Jofeph 
had  been  treated  by  Betty  the  chamber  maid, 
than  fhe  got  up  in  a  molt  violent  hurry,  and 
called  her  by  all  the  abufive  names  (he  could 
poffibly  exprefs.  This  however,  did  not  alienate 
Betty's  affections  from  Jofeph,  for  altho'  her  mif- 
trefs  denied  to  give  him  a  fhirt,  yet  the  poor  girl 
went  and  borrowed  one  from  the  hoftler.  From 
this  wc  may  learn,  that  humanity  and  compaf- 
fion  for  our  fellow  creatures  in  diftrefs,  is  of  tea 
to  be  met  with  in  the  loweft  ftations,  and  that 
real  virtue  is  too  often  mentioned  as  an  appen- 
dage to  the  characters  of  thofe  who  have  no  right 
to  it. 

When  breakfaft  was  over  the  furgeon  arrived* 
and  having  examined  Jofeph's  wounds,  declared 
them  mortal,  and  denied  that  the  parfon  of  the 
panfh  might  be  fent  for,  in  order  to  give  him, 
ghoftly  confolation.  The  parfon,  whofe  name 
was  Barnabas,  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  the 
crimes  that  Jofeph  muft  have  committed,  and 
defired  him  to  make  an  open  difclofure  of  them, 
as  the  only  means  that  could  be  ufed  in  order 
to  obtain  mercy  from  god  ;  Jofeph  told  him,  that 
he  knew  not  of  any  great  crimes  he  had  com- 
mitted. 
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mitted,  and  as  for  fmaller  faults,  he  repented  of 
tbem  in  the  fincereft  manner,  which  fatisfied  the 
parfon  ;  only  that  he  defired  to  know  whether 
he  would  forgive  the  villains  who  had  robbed 
him.  Jofeph  told  him,  that  he  was  very  willing 
to  forgive  them  ;  bvit  if  he  fhould  happen  to 
meet  with  them,  he  would  endeavour  to  bring 
them  to  juftice.  This  the  parfon  acknowledged 
to  be  right;  and  after  a  long  intricate  difcouife 
concerning  confemon  and  the  forgivenefs  cf  fins, 
he  told  him,  that  he  was  fure  of  the  divine  fa- 
vour, and  might  prepare  to  die  as  foon  as  poilible, 
for  no  time  was  to  be  loih 

Poor  Jofeph  was  now  left  by  the  parfon  and 
the  furgeon,  and  the  landlady  having  denied  him 
a  bafon  of  tea,  the  fervant  maid  made  him  feme, 
and  then  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  mofr  melan- 
choly reflections.  Life  was  but  a  fecondary  con- 
futation with  refpect  to  himfelf;  but  when  he 
eonfidered  that  by  death,  he  would  for  ever  be 
deprived  of  the  fight  of  his  dear  Fanny;  all  his 
paflions  were  collected  together,  and  his  grief 
became  in  a  manner  unfurrnountable.  Towards 
the  dufk  of  the  evening,  a  grave  looking  man 
well  advanced  in  years,  came  into  the  kitchen, 
and  as  he  was  a  ftranger  to  every  one  prefent, 
he  fat  down  in  the  corner,  and  lighted  his  pipe  ; 
but  hearing  that  the  young  man  had  been  ufed 
in  a  barbarous  manner  by  robbers,  he  afked  the 
furgeon  who  was  fitting  drinking  with  the  land- 
lady whether  his  wounds  were  mortal  ?  The 
furgeon,  who  was  a  poor  mean  felf-conceited 
fellow,  made  himfelf  extremely  merry  at  the 
expence  of  the  ftranger,  who  anfwered  in  the 
molt  modeft  manner,  and  at  laft  defired  to  fee 
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prife,  when  he  difcovered  that  the  wounded  per- 
fon  was  Jofeph  Andrews,  and  for  the  other  to 
recognize  the  countenance  of  the  pious  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams.  Iq  the  mean  time  one  of  the 
thieves  was  taken  and  brought  to  the  inn,  in 
coniequer.ee  of  which  a  van:  concourfe  of  people 
affembled  together  ;  and  while  they  were  in  the 
kitchen,  fome  others  came  in  with  the  cloaths,. 
of  which  Jofeph  Andrews  had  been  ftripped.  As 
fome  things  were  found  upon  the  robber  that  had 
b  en  taken  from  Jofeph,  he  was  ordered  to  be 
detained  in  cufrody  till  next  morning,  that  he 
might  be  taken  before  a  jullice  and  deal:  with 
according  to  h  /  .  i. 'tty  told  her  miftrefs,  that 
{lie  was  fure  the  fUanger  who  had  been  wounded., 
v.-as  a  gentleman,  for  beiides  the  white  nefj>  of* 
his  (kin,  he  had  recovered  a  piece  of  gold 
from  the  robber;  upon  which  the  landlady  who 
had  no  other  views  beyond  thole  of  felf  intereft, 
declared,  that  Die  would  never  ufe  a  gentleman 
in  an  improper  manner,  while  (he  thought  he 
had  money  in  his  pocket;  and  that  if  Betty, 
could  allure  her  that  he  had  money,  nothing  in 
the  houfe  mould  be  wanting  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  furgeon  and  Barnabas  the  parfon,  who' 
were  ftill  in  the  kitchen,  went  up  toviut  Joiephy. 
and  found  Mr.  Adams  fitting  along  with  htm  in 
the  molt  friendly  manner  ;  but  tney  could  not 
perfuade  Jofeph  to  part  with  the  piece  of  gold 
that  had  been  taken  from  him  by  die  robbers,  Le- 
caufe  it  was  a  token  of  love  given  to  him  by  his 
chaimer.  Some  difputes  arjie  between  the  two 
learned  gentlemen,  concerning  the  nature  of  their 
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knowledge  relating  to  evidence  ;  but  a-s  neither 
of  them  underftood  what  they  were  talking 
about,  the  furgeon  gave  it  up,  and  went  to  dflefii 
Jofeph's  head.  Having  examined  the  wounds, 
he  pronounced  that  he  might  yet  recover,  and 
as  that  was  an  intimation  to  the  parfon  to  dif- 
continue  his  vifits,.  the  furgeon  took  his  ieavev 
telling  the  landlord,,  that  he  would  fend  fome- 
thing  in  the  morning  that  would  be  of  the  ut- 
moft  fervice  to  him. 

His  departure  was  extremely  agreeable  to  Jo- 
feph,  who  was  thereby  enabled  to  teii  his  mind 
to  Mr.  Adams,  from  whom  he  learned  that  that 
worthy  gentleman  was  on  a  journey  to  London, 
in  order  to  dilpofe  of  fome  manufcript  fermons 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,,  who  were  in  great 
diftrefs  ;  but  as  he  had  about  nine  Shillings  in 
his  pocket,  it  was  at  his  fervice. 

Such  goodnefs  in  Mr.  Adams  brought  tears 
of  joy  from  the  poor  afflicted  Jofeph,  who  eat 
part  of  a  fowl  for  his  fupper;  and  the  landlady 
who  now  began  to  look  upon  him  as  really  a 
gentleman,  gave  hrm  one  of  her  hufhand's  fhirts. 
Next  morning  the  furgeon,  and  Mr.  Barnabas, 
the  parfon,  came  to  viiit  the  patient,  and  to  at- 
tend the  robbers,  being  carried  before  a  juftice, 
for  both  were  extremely  zealous  in  bringing  him 
to  puniftiment ;  the  one  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  converting  him,  and  the  other  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  diflett  and  anatomize  his 
body.  But  all  their  hopes  were  difappointed, 
for  the  company  having  retired  to  reft,  and  the 
conftable  being  afraid  that  the  robber  would 
knock  out  his  brains,  went  out  of  the  room 
where  he  was.  confined,  and  fufjered  him  to  make 
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Ms  efcape.  Indeed  the  robber  was  not  over  nice, 
for  having  often  been  before  ju ft  ices,  he  thought 
it  much  more  prudent  to  decamp  in  a  filent  man- 
ner, than  put  them  to  any  further  trouble  in 
making  out  a  commitment,  which,  although  it 
might  have  brought  a  (hilling  to  the  clerk,  could 
not  have  been  of  any  fervice  to  him  befides  that  of 
procuring  him  a  haher. 

While  the  whole  family  were  in  an  uproar  on 
account  of  the  efcape  of  the  thief;  the  bell  rung 
for  fome  of  the  waiters  to  attend  in  Jofeph's 
room,  and  the  landlord  not  doubting  but  he  was 
a  gentleman  went  up,  and  found  him  in  conver- 
fation  with  the  good  man  Mr.  Abraham  Adams. 
Indeed  the  fubjecl  matter  of  the  convention  was 
neither  lefs  nor  more  than  how  to  raife  a  little 
money.  Mr.  Ad2ms  in  his  generofity  to  Jofeph, 
had  reduced  himfelf  to  a  few  (hilling,  fo  that  he 
wanted  a  frefti  fupply,  but  no  fooner  had  he  told 
the  landlord,  that  he  wanted  to  borrow  three, 
guineas  on  a  volume  of  fermons  in  manufcript, 
than  the  publican  told  him,  that  he  did  not  un- 
derftand  thefe  matters,  and  that  he  had  no  money 
in  the  houfe.  This  was  a  noft  mortifying  itroke 
to  poor  Mr.  Adams,  but  as  he  was  never  difcon- 
certed  in  confequence  of  any  disappointments,  he 
went  down  to  the  kitchen  where  he  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  fmoked  without  the  leaft  emotion,  not 
paying  any  regard  to  the  occurrences  of  hu- 
man life,  any  further  than  as  the  indefpeniible 
works  of  divine  providence,  to  which  every  one 
ought  to  fubmit. 

While  he  was  fitting  in  this  iblitary  manner, 
a  coach  came  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  two 
honourable  gentlemen  as  they  were  called,  en? 
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tcred  and  went  into  a  feparate  apartment,  while 
their  footman,  one  of  whom  knew  parfon  Adams, 
came  into  the  kitchen  and  pulled  off  his  hat  to 
him.  The  parfon  and  the  furgeon  were  ftill  in 
the  kitchen,  but  they  being  men  of  confequence, 
the  great  perfons  who  arrived  defired  to  fpeak 
"with  them,  and  they  were  introduced  into  their 
company  in  the  moft  formal  manner. 

The  footman,  who  knew  Mr.  Abraham  Adams, 
happening  to  come  in  at  that  inftantto  attend  his 
mailer,  told  him,  that  there  was  a  worthy  gen- 
tleman in  the  kitchen,  who  was  curate  of  a  pa- 
rish, and  an  ornament  to  his  profeflion.  To 
hear  of  a  clergyman  fitting  by  himfelf  in  fo  foli- 
tary  a  manner,  in  the  kitchen  of  a  public  inn, 
flriked  the  curiofity  of  the  guefts,  and  he  was 
immediately  ordered  into  the  prefence  chamber, 
where  a  long  dialogue  enfued,  between  parfon 
Adams  and  Barnabas,  concerning  the  hardfhipi 
that  the  inferior  clergy  were  reduced  to. 

Parfon  Barnabas  told  parfon  Adams,  that  he 
had  once  offered  a  volume  of  fermons  in  manu- 
fcript  to  a  bookfeller,  but  he  told  him  that  he 
would  rather  purchafe  a  play.  Poor  Adams  was 
fo  much  difconcerted,  that  he  knew  not  what  to 
fay,  and  began  to  loofe  hopes  of  the  fale  of  his 
fermons.  In  the  mean  time  Jofeph,  whole  con- 
futation furmounted  all  the  injuries  he  had 
received,  recovered  fo  fail,  that  next  day  he 
was  able  to  eat  a  piece  of  a  neck  of  mutton  and 
drink  fome  broth.  It  was  then  propofed,  that 
Mr.  Adams  mould  fet  out  on  foot  for  London* 
and  leave  Jofeph  to  purfue  his  journey  in  the 
coach  as  foon  as  he  was  perfectly  recovered  j  but 
while  they  wire  talking  of  theie  matters,  a  perfon 
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came  into  the  yard  of  the  inn,  and  was  ufhercd' 
into  a  room.  This  pe?fon  was  no  other  than  a 
London  bookfelier,  who  had  been  riding  for  or- 
ders in  the  country,  and  Adams  b*$ig  introduced 
to  him,  proposed  to  fell  him  his  man'»fcript  ier- 
mons  ;  but  he  was  of  the  fame  mind  with  his 
brother  Barnabas,  who  told  him  that  plays,  or 
feme  of  the  compofitions  of  George  Whitfield,, 
would  bring  much  more  money,  and  be  far  more 
agreeable  to  the  public 

In  the  mean  time  an  incident  happened,  or  ra- 
ther a  difcovery  was  made,  which  obliged  Mr. 
Adams  to  return  to  his  own  home.  Jofephy  who 
had  heard  that  the  parfon  had  no  leis  than  nine 
volumes  of  manufcript  fermons  in  his  faddle- 
bags,  began  to  imagine  that  there  mull  be  fome 
miftake,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  fatisfy  his 
curiofity,  examined  the  contents  ;  but  could  find 
nothing  beftdes  fome  linen  and  {lockings:  for 
Mr.  Adams  had  left  the  ftlhng  up  of  his  bags  to. 
his  wife,  who  imagined  that  her  hufband  had 
much  more  need  of  £hirts  than  fermons.  This 
was  a  moft  mortifying  ftrokej  but  it  had  no  ef- 
fect on  poor  Adims,.  who,  with  the  moll  philo- 
fophic  indifference,  declared  hi-8  refutation  of 
returning  home  with  Jofeph,  and  in  order  to  de- 
fray his  ex  pen cc-s,  borrowed  a  guinea  from  the 
coachman  of  a  nobleman  who  lived  in  his  parifh, 
and  happened  accidentally  to  call  at  the  inn. 
Accordingly  they  fet  out  together,  it  being  agreed 
th-t  the  one  fhould  ride  and  the  other  walk  al- 
ternately, fo  a1:  to  render  the  journey  the  more 
agreeable  ;  for  fo  humble  was  Mr.  Adams,  that 
he  looked  on  all  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  fame 
&£ht  with  him  felt. 

Parion- 
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Parfon  Adams  fet  out  on  foot,  leaving  Jofepft 
to  follow  him  on  horfeback,  and  actually  faw 
him  mount  the  horfe ;  but  no  fooner  was  Mr. 
Adams  gone,  than  the  landlord  came  and  de- 
manded twelve  (hillings  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  horfe,  which  Mr.  Adams  had  forgotten  to 
pay,  merely  from  an  absence  of  memory.  As 
Jofeph  had  but  fix-pence  in  his  pocket,  he 
could  not  pay  the  money,  and  it  is  probable  the 
landlord,  as  well  as  the  landlady,  would  have 
trufted  him,  had  he  not  happened  to  pull  out  the 
piece  of  gold  already  mentioned.  The  landlady 
declared  that  (he  could  not  fee  what  right  any 
perfon  had  to  travel  with  gold  in  his  pocket,  and 
at  the  fame  time  not  be  able  to  pay  his  reckon- 
ing. The  confequence  was,  that  Jofeph  was 
obliged  to  difmount,  and  remain  at  the  inn  in 
hopes  of  better  fortune. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Adams  continued  his 
journey  5  but  not  feeing  any  appearance  of  Jo- 
feph, went  into  a  country  alehoufe,  and  fat  down 
to  dry  his  cloaths,  which  were  extremely  wet.. 
He  called  for  a  pint  of  ale  and  a  pipe,,  and  hav- 
ing fmoaked  a  few  minutes,  two  horfemen  came 
into  the  room,  and  began  to.  talk  cf  the  difafter 
that  had  befallen  Jofeph  ;  doubting  whether  he 
could  not  bring  an  action  againft  the  landlord  for 
detaining  the  horfe. 

Adams,  notwithftanding  that  natural  ab fence 
of  memory  to  which  be  had  long  been  fubjeclv 
yet  recollected  that  the  horfe  had  not  been  "paid 
for  3  and  in  confequence  of  its  not  being  his 
own,  but  one  he  had  borrowed  from  his  clerk, 
he  refolved  to  fet  out  for  the  inn  and  relieve  Jo- 
feph •,  but  he  flill  forgot  that  he  had  no  money 
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in  his  pocket.  But  as  the  rain  continued  ex- 
tremely violent,  he  refolved  to  remain  a  little 
longer,  and  during  that  time  a  curious  dialogue 
enfued  between  him  and  the  landlord.  Mr. 
Adams,  who  had  the  moft  elevated  notions  of 
religion,  rebuked  the  landlord  for  fome  expref- 
fions  he  made  ufe  of,  and  examined  him  con- 
cerning his  belief  of  divine  revelation  ;  but  all 
the  anfwers  he  could  get  were  only  a  few  inco- 
herent expreflions,  that  ferved  to  convince  the 
parfon,  that  he  was  as  ignorant  as  the  vulgar  in 
general  are.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate, 
he  profefled  to  believe  it ;  but  when  Mr.  Adams 
afked  him,  what  reafon  he  had  to  fupport  his 
belief,  he  could  not  anfwer  one  word.  Such  in 
general  is  the  cafe  with  too  many  people,  who, 
under  the  name  of  chriftians,  are  actually  unac- 
quainted with  its  firft  principles. 

While  they  were  difcourfing  in  this  manner^ 
a  ftage-coach  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  Mr, 
Adams  going  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  paflen- 
gers,  was  recognized  by  Mrs.  Slipflop,  his  old 
acquaintance.  That  lady,  who  was  no  ftranger 
to  the  character  and  merits  of  Mr,  Adams,  told 
him  in  what  condition  {he  had  met  Jofeph  An- 
drews at  the  inn,  and  how  fhe  had  redeemed  the 
horfe,  in  order  that  he  might  proceed  on  his 
journey.  Th?  mutual  congratulations  were 
fcarce  over,  when  Jofeph,  who  had  followed  the 
coach,  came  up,  and  told  the  parfon  that  he  was 
very  able  to  walk  on  foot  the  remainder  of  the 
journey;  at  the  fame  time  infifting  that  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams  fhould  take  the  horfe.  This 
the  parfon  would  have  complied  with,  upon  con- 
dition that  Jofeph  could  have  been  admitted  into 
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the  coach  ;  but  a  female  prcfent  declared  that  (he 
would  never  ride  in  the  fame  carriage  with  a 
fervant  in  livery.  At  laft  it  was  agreed  upon, 
that  Parfon  Adams  mould  ride  in  the  coach,  and 
Jofeph,  who  was  willing  to  fubmit  to  any  thing, 
continued  his  journey  on  horfeback ;  while  the 
company  in  the  coach  proceeded,  converfing  to- 
gether on  various  fubjects,  in  the  moft  familiar 
manner. 

In  this  manner  they  continued  converfing 
together,  till  they  came  oppofite  a  large  houfe 
that  flood  within  fight  of  the  road  j  and  fome 
of  the  company  being  eager  to  know  who  re- 
futed in  it,  a  gentlewoman,  who  feemed  to  be 
endowed  with  no  fmall  (hare  of  politenefs,  pro- 
mifed  to  gratify  their  curiofity. 

She  told  them  that  the  lonely  manfion,  that 
had  attracted  their  attention,  was  inhabited  by 
the  unfortunate  Leonora,  who  had  fallen  a  fa- 
criflce  to  vanity,  in  confequence  of  an  improper 
ufe  of  female  charms.  She  faid,  that  the  un- 
fortunate lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
of  very  high  rank,  who  had  given  her  an  edu- 
cation fuitable  to  any  (ration  whatever  in  the 
polite  world ;  and  that,  while  very  young,  file 
had  acquired  a  great  number  of  admirers.  Among 
thefe  was  Horatio,  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
been  bred  up  to  the  law,  and  who,  in  many  re- 
flects, was  efteemed  and  admired  by  all  who 
knew  him  ;  for  he"  had  not  only  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  every  thing  relating  to  his  own  profef- 
fion,  but  his  figure  was  graceful,  and  his  whole 
conduct  fo  amiable  and  engaging,  that  few  fe» 
males  could  fee  him  without  admiring  him. 

He 
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He  had  firft  met  with  Leonora  in  one  of  the 
places  of  public  entertainment,  and  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  her  charms.  She  was  not, 
on  her  part,  infenfible  ;  but  gave  him  all  the  en- 
couragement he  could  expect,  and  at  laft  the 
whole  preliminaries  for  a  marriage  were  agreed 
on.  The  day  was  fixed  for  the  happy  couple  to 
enjoy  each  other,  when  an  event  took  place  that 
-difconcerted  all  their  hopes  of  felicity. 

Leonora  Jived  in  the  county  town,  where  the 
afiizes  were  held,  and  Horatio  having  fbme  bu- 
finefs  there,  went  and  difpatched  it  with  honour 
and  integrity.  Having  taken  farewel  of  his 
charmer,  he  fet  out  for  London;  and  the  fame 
evening,  while  Leonora  was  ftanding  at  her  win- 
dow, a  carriage  came  equipt,  with  footmen  be- 
fore, in  the  molt  elegant  manner;  which  at- 
tracted her  attention  i'o  much,  that  (he  could 
not  help  making  enquiry  to  whom  it  belonged, 
for  (he  had  all  that  vanity  peculiar  to  her  fex. 
The  fame  evening  there  happened  to  be  a  ball, 
and  as  the  ftxange  gentleman  was  to  be  there, 
Leonora  took  that  opportunity  of  feeing  him. 
He  made  his  appearance  in  a  rich  drefs,  for  he 
was  but  Jately  arrived  from  Paris,  that  feat  of 
diffipation;  and  no  fooner  had  he  feen  Leonora, 
than  he  fingled  her  out  for  a  partner. 

Belarmine,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  ftrange 
gentleman,  foon  made  an  a-bfolute  conqueft  of 
Leonora's  heart,  although  her  hand  had  b^en 
promifed  to  another.  It  is  true,  (he  had  (rill 
ibrne  fcruplesxemaimng  in  her  mind;  but  hav- 
ing communicated  them  to  a  female  relation,  (he 
was  given  to  underftand  that  they  were  only  of 
a  trifling  nature,  and  that  fhe  might  give  her 
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hand  to  the  gay  Belarmine,  notwithstanding  the 
promifes  {he  had  made  to  Horatio, 

News  of  thefe  tra<nfa6tions  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  Horatio,  he  haftened  to  the  place,  and 
meeting  with  Beiarmine,  challenged  him  ;  in 
-confequence  of  which  a  duel  enfued,  and  the 
latter  was  run  through  the  body.  This  was  a 
moft  mortifying  blow  for  Leonora,  who  now 
imagined,  that  out  of  two  lovers  £he  had  none 
left;  for  as  the  one  was  killed,  the  other  would 
toe  obliged  to  abfcond.  She  communicated  her 
fears  to  her  aunt,  who,  inftead  of  fympathizing 
with  her,  only  rallied  her.  on  her  unnecefTary 
fears  ;  and  before  (he  had  done  fpeaking,  a  Ser- 
vant from  Beiarmine  came  into  the  room,  and 
brought  a  letter  from  his  mafter  to  Leonora,  in- 
forming her,  that  although  he  had  been  wounded, 
yet  his  life  was  not  in  danger. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  very  interefting 
narrative,  was  interrupted  in  confequence  of  the 
coach  flopping  at  an  inn,  the  landhdy  of  which 
went  to  drefs  Jofeph's  leg;  but  her  hufband, 
who  was  a  brute  in  human  (hape,  feeing  her  fo 
employed,  called  her  by  the  moft  opprobrious 
names,  and  at  the  fame  time  threatened  to  turn 
Jofeph  out  of  doors.  This  fo  aggravated  Par- 
Jon  Adams,  that  he  gave  the  landlord  a  blow  on 
the  head,  which  laid  him  fprawling  on  the  floor; 
and  his  wife,  who  was  a  much  bertc  wmm 
than  he  deferved,  imagining  her  hufband  to  be 
dead,  laid  hold  of  a  pan  full  of  hog's  blo.d,  and 
threw  the  whole  contents  ove-r  Parfou  Adams* 
In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Shpflop,  who  was  in  an 
adjoining  room,  happened  to  come  in,  and  fee- 
ing the  condition  in  which  Jofeph  and  the  par- 
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ion  were,  flew  like  a  fury  at  the  head  of  the 
landlady,  and  tore  her  hair  up  by  the  roots. 
The  landlord,  who  had  now  got  upon  his  feet, 
began  to  curfe  and  damn  his  wife  for  having 
fpilt  the  blood,  with  which  they  intended  to  have 
made  fome  hogs  puddings  ;  while  Mr.  Abraham 
Adams  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  giv- 
ing any  offence,  and  that  he  had  only  ftretched 
out  his  hand  to  chaitife  the  hod  for  his  infolencc 
to  his  poor  friend,  who  was  then  in  diftrefs. 

At  lalt  every  thing  being  adjufted  to  the  mu- 
tual fatisfaSion  of  all  parties  prefent,  the  coach 
proceeded  on  its  way,  and  the  gentlewoman  con- 
tinued the  ftory  of  Leonora  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before,  and  in  the  following  terms. 

Leonora  had  no  fooner  learned  that  there  were 
hopes  of  her  lover's  recovery,  than  (he  flew  to 
the  houfe  where  he  lay,  and  it  muft  be  confefled 
that  her  attendance  upon  him  was  more  regular 
than  that  of  his  furgeon.  She  nurfed  him  with 
the  utmoft  care  and  afiiduity,  (o  that  the  ladies 
who  were  acquainted  with  her,  began  to  call  her 
reputation  in  queftion.  In  about  a  month  after 
receiving  the  wound*  Belarmine  was  perfectly 
recovered,  and  in  confequence  of  a  promife  made 
for  that  purpofe,  he  fet  out  to  viflt  the  father  of 
Leonora,  in  order  to  obtain  his  confent  for  the 
nuptials. 

The  old  gentleman  was  one  of  thofe  mortals 
who  look  upon  their  children  as  incumbrances 
to  their  eftates,  and  are  willing  to  part  with 
them  on  any  account  whatever.  Deftitute  of 
bowels  of  companion,  he  did  not  care  if  the 
whole  human  race  had  perifhed,  upon  condition 
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diat  he  could  procure  any  of  that  money  which 
levels  all  diftinctions. 

The  elegant  figure  that  Belarmine  made,  pre- 
judiced the  old  gentleman  in  his  favour;  but  no 
fooner  had  he  learned  that  he  courted  his  daugh- 
ter merely  for  her  fortune,  than  he  turned  away 
in  a  huff;  and  Belarmine,  having  written  a  let- 
ter to  Leonora,  fet  out  for  his  beloved  Paris,  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  his  money,  and  return  to 
England,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  a  real 
beggar. 

Leonora  received  this  letter  with  all  thofe 
emotions  peculiar  to  women,  and  not  being  able 
to  overcome  her  refentment,  nor  gratify  her  de- 
fires,  retired  to  the  country,  where  (he  ever  after 
lived  in  the  molt  difconfolate  manner.  Some 
people  were  inclined  to  pity  her;  but  thofe  en- 
dowed with  more  fenfibility,  infifted  that  fhe  had 
r.o  right  to  expect  any  favour,  as  fhe  had  been 
fo  bafe  to  Horatio,  who  loved  her  even  to  dif- 
traclion.  It  was  intimated  further,  that  the  poor 
barrifter  never  heard  her  name  mentioned  with- 
out fetching  a  deep  figh  ;  but  he  looked  upon  it 
as  inconfiitent  with  his  character  as  a  gentleman, 
to  make  any  approaches  to  a  woman  who  could, 
with  fo  much  Jevity,  trample  on  the  moft  facred 
obligations  that  are  :he  bonds  of  fociety. 

The  lady  concluded  her  ftory  to  the  approba- 
tion of  all  prdent,  and  thenthecoach  proceeded 
without  any  thing  material  happening  till  towards 
evening,  when  Mr.  Abraham  Adams,  having 
left  his  horfe  behind  him  at  the  inn,  heard  a 
female  voice  fcream  out  as  in  the  utmoft  ftate 
of  diftrefs.  As  compaflion  for  thofe  in  diftrefs 
was  the  principal  chara&eriftic  by  which  Mr. 
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Adams  was  diftinguiflied,  he  fnatched  a  gun  out 
of  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  acci- 
dentally met  on  the  road,  and  ran  to  the  fcene  of 
action,  in  order,  if  poffibl  ,  to  lave  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature. 

No  fooner  had  Mr.  Adams  arrived  at  the 
place,  than  he  found  a  ruffian  attempting  to  ra- 
vifh  a  young  woman,  and  had  actually  almoft 
overpowered  her  ;  but  the  clergyman,  who  knew 
how  to  exercife  his  hands  as  well  as  his  tongue, 
gave  him  a  fevere  drubbing,  and  obliged  him  to 
defift.  Indeed  he  thought  he  had  killed  the  in- 
tended raviftier,  and  therefore  had  fome  thoughts 
of  furrendering  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  juftice; 
but  an  accident  happened,  as  will  be  ken  after- 
wards, by  which  a  very  different  occurrence  took 
place,  which  will  we  hope  give  pleafure  to  the 
reader. 

While  Mr.  Adams  was  ruminating  on  thefe 
things,  fome  young  fellows  came  up  with  a 
lanthorn,  and  holding  it  to  the  perfon'j  face  who 
had  be*n  wounded,  or  rather  •ftunned  by  the 
blow,  foun<!  him  ib  well,  that  he  itarted  up,  and 
declared  that  both  Mr.  Aoams  and  the  woman 
ihculd  be  carried  before  a  juiUce  of  the  peace; 
for,  accoidi  >g  to  his  accoj-it,  they  had  firlr  rob- 
bed him,  air  then  attempted  to.  murder  him. 
Accordingly  the  hands  of  poor  Mr.  Adams  were 
tied  l>  s  Lack,  ami  the  countenance  of  the 

pc  r  girl,  whom  he  had  refcued,  was  fo  much 
agitated,  that  (he Rooked  like  one,  who,  in  the 
opi.i:  •  ■'  wanton  cruuty,  might  from  a  variety 
of  Circtimi  be  confidered  as  guilty. 

In  their  wav  towards  the  juftice's,  a  violent 
difpute  arofe  bttweea  the  parties,  in  what  manner 
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the  reward  (hould  be  fhared  ;  and  one  of  the 
perfons  who  had  been  the  moft  active,  being  an 
attorney's  clerk,  declared,  that  he  would  be  by- 
law intitled  to  more  than  any  of  the  reft,  becaufe 
he  had  fearched  the  prifoners.  This  offended  all 
the  reft  of  the  parties  concerned,  who  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  equally  intitled  to  a  (hare, 
and  nothing  but  fcolding  took  place  among  them, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  chamber  of  audience. 

The  Juftice,  before  whom  Mr.  Adams  and 
the  young  woman  were  taken,  was  one  of  thofe 
brutes  in  human  (hape  who  are  raifed  to  dignity 
in  confequence  of  bearing  the  king's  commiffion, 
and  to  whom  may  be  applied  the  following  word* 
of  the  poet : 

Pretty •,  in  amber ',  to  obferve  the  forms 
Of hairs ,  cfjiraws,  of  dirt,  of  grubs  and worms  : 
Ths  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rarey 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  came  there. 

Indeed,  the  brutal  behaviour  of  the  Juftice 
was  fuch  as  perhaps  is  too  common,  but  oughc 
to  be  reprobated  by  all  thofe  who  are  real  friends 
to  fociety.  The  clerk,  an  ignorant  puppy, 
fpewcd  out  -fcraps  of  ungrammatical  Latin,  with 
fuch  impropriety  that  Mr.  Adams's  indignation 
was  raifed  to  the  utmoft,  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  fpeaking  of  him  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 
In  the  pocket  cf  Mr.  Adams,  befides  a  penknife, 
was  found  a  copy  of  Efchylus,  the  famous  Greek 
tragedian,  which,  as  the  poor  parfon  could  not 
afford  to  purchafe  one,  he  had  taken  down  in 
manufcript;  and  this  was  produced  as  evidence 
againft  him,  under  pretence  that  he  was  a  fpy, 
and  that,  this  was  a  book  of  characters. 
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Poor  Mr.  Adams  made  feveral  attempts  to 
fpeak  in  vindication  of  his  innocence,  but  the 
brute  of  a  Juflice  refufed  to  hear  him,  till  a  gen- 
tleman who  happened  to  be  prefer) t  flood  up, 
and  declared  that  he  knew  Mr.  Adams,  and  that 
he  was  a  very  worthy  clergyman  ;  that  the 
charge  againft  him  muft  be  groundlefs ;  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  give  bail  for  any  charge 
that  (hould  be  exhibited  againft  him. 

The  Juftice  now  began  to  perceive  his  mif- 
take,  and  infifted  that  the  perfons  who  had  fworn 
againft  parfon  Adams  and  the  young  woman  were 
both  perjured,  and  ordered  them  into  cuftody; 
but  neither  of  them  could  be  found,  nor  was 
Mr.  Adams  anxious  of  carrying  on  any  profecu- 
tron  againft  them,  being  fully  convinced  of  his 
own  innocence,  and  fatisfied  that  he  had  been 
difcharged. 

Every  thing  being  fettled  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner, Mr.  Adams  and  the  girl  kt  out  together  on 
their  journey,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  moft  violent  ftorm, 
which  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  an  inn, 
where  they  fat  down  by  the  fire,  the  parfon  to 
fmoak  his  pipe,  and  Fanny  to  dry  her  cloaths, 
for  {he  was  wet  through,  even  to  the  fkin. 
There  they  had  not  been  long  when  the  landlady 
took  notice  of  Fanny,  and  wondered  how  fuch 
a  beauti&il  young  creature  could  truft  berfeif  with 
a  man.  While  they  were  fitting  by  the  fire, 
parfon  Adams  continued  looking  at  his  Greek 
manufcript,  regardiefs  of  a  voice  in  the  next 
room,  which,  in  the  moft  melodious  manner, 
fung  a  fong  on  the  delight*  of  love;  but  Fanny 
waJ  not  fo  infenfibie,  for  being  well  acquainted 
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with  the  accents,  fhe  (creamed  out,  and  fell 
backwards  in  a  fit. 

This  awakened  the  attention  of  the  parfon, 
who  no  fooner  heard  her  fcream  out  than  he  ran 
to  call  for  afiiftancej  but  row  great  was  his  fur- 
prize,  when,  among  others  who  came  to  attend 
the  young  woman,  were  Jofeph  Andrews  and 
Mrs.  Slipflop!  Fanny,  after  fome  difficulty,  was 
reftored  to  the  ufe  of  her  reason,  and  finding  her- 
felf  in  the  arms  of  her  beloved  Jofeph,  pufhed 
him  from  her  in  the  mod:  gentle  manner,  while 
Mrs.  Slipflop,  fired  with  jeal-jufy,  went  into  an- 
other room,  muttering  that  fhe  wondered  who 
the  creature  was  that  could  give  herfelf  fuch  faucy 
airs,  and  pretend  to  be  in  fits  before  company, 
while  every  one  prefent  were  her  betters* 

Soon  after  this,  the  coachman  came  to  inform 
Mr?.  Slipflop  that  the  ffcorm  was  over,  and  that* 
as  the  moon  fhone  clear,  it  would  be  necefTary 
for  the  n  to  proceed  on  their  journey.  Jofeph 
was  then  fummoned  to  attend  her,  but  he  abso- 
lutely refufed  to  go  into  the  vehicle,  unlefs  Fanny 
was  permitted  to  take  a  place  along  with  him. 
This  Mrs.  Slipflop  as  ablblutely  refufed  to  grant, 
declaring  that  no  fuch  vulgar  faucy  trollops 
fho uld  ride  with  her,  and  that,  as  foon  as  fhe 
arrived  at  the  m.tnfion-houfe,  fhe  would  take  care 
that  (lie  ihould  be  either  fent  to  the  houfe  of  cor- 
rection, or  pafTed  to  her  proper  fettlement.  She 
wondered  how  fuch  fellows  as  Jofeph  ihould  ap- 
point his  trulls  to  meet  him  on  the  road,  and 
itill  more  that  he  fhould  have  the  impudence  to 
attempt  to  irnpofe  her  on  people  of  fafhion  as  a 
girl  who  was  really  virtuous.  Having  uttered 
thefe  words,  and  tolled  up  tier  head  two  or  three 
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times  with  airs  of  great  importance,  (he  looked 
on  parfon  Adams  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and 
then  flouncing  out  of  the  room,  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  on  with  all  fpeed,  that  fhe 
might  be  at  home  as  foon  as  lady  Booby. 

As   foon  as  this   woman  of  importance  was 
gone,  parfon  Adams,  with   Jofeph  and  Fanny, 
went  to  regale  themfelves  by  the  fire;  and   the 
good  parfon  falling  afleep,  the  two  lovers  were 
left  at  liberty  to  indulge  themfelves   in   mutual 
embraces.     In  a  word   their  paflions  were   now 
wound    up    to  the   hgheft   pitch,    and    nothing 
would  ferve  but  matrimony ;  for  which  purpofe 
parfon  Adams  was  called  up,  in  order  to  join 
their  hands  :  but  no  fooner  had  he  learned  what 
were  there  intentions,  than  he  abfolutely  refafed 
*o  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  infifting  that 
they  ought  to  wait  till  a  proper  opportunity,  and 
be  married  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church. 
The  parfon  was  feconded  in  his  arguments  by 
Fanny,    who  declared,  that  (he  would  do  no- 
thing contrary  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Adams,  whom 
fhe  looked   upon   as  a  fpiritual   father.     It  was 
however,  with  much  difficulty  that  Jofeph  could 
be  brought  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  reafon  ; 
but   Mr.   Adams   convinced  him,    that  nothing 
was  more  inconfiflent  with  his  intereft  than  that 
of  raflily  entering   upon   engagements    in   their 
own  nature  facred,  and  fuch  as  if  not  attended  to 
in  a  proper  manner  would  be  the  ruin  of  both. 

Morning  being  now  arrived,  our  travellers 
propofed  fetting  out  on  their  journey ;  but  there 
was  one  thing  to  fettle,  namely,  the  payment 
of  the  reckoning,  which  amounted  to  feven  mil- 
lings, ftxpence  halfpenny  only  of  which  was  in 
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the  pocket  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  imagining  that 
all  men  were  like  himfelf,  told  the  company 
he  would  foon  put  an  end  to  all  their  difficulties, 
and  for  that  purpofe  called  in  the  landlady,  who 
immediately  made  her  appearance. 

Mr.  Adams  afked  her,  it  there  was  a  parfon  in 
the  parifo,  and  being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative, 
afked  if  he  was  rich,  to  which  he  received  the 
fame  anfwer.  He  then  fqt  out  to  vifit  the  par- 
fon, not  doubting  but  he  would  give  him  as 
much  money  as  would  defray  his  expences,  and 
enable  him  to  purfue  his  journey.  The  clergy- 
man, to  whom  he  intended  to  addrefs  himfelf,  was 
one  Mr.  Truiliber,  a  noted  man  in  his  way  ;  for 
he  preached  on  Sundays,  and  fed  hogs  during 
the  reft  of  the  week.  He  was  a  mean  beggarly 
fellow,  whdfe  notions  were  as  low  as  the  hogs  he 
hd9  and  who  never  confidered  merit  in  any  other 
light  than  as  it  was  connected  with  money. 

Upon  parfon  Adams's  arrival  at  the  houfe  of 
the  curate,  he  was  confidered  as  one  who  came 
to  purchafe  hogs;  and  Mr.  Truiliber  full  of  that 
notion,  took  him  into  the  hog-ftye,  where  his 
brethren  were  confined  ;  but  O  reader  !  who 
would  have  thought,  one  of  the  hogs  by  a  dex- 
trous firoke  of  his  heels,  knocked  poor  parfon 
Adams  into  the  mud.  Truiliber,  who  laughed 
heartily  at  his  misfortune,  took  him  into  the 
kitchen,  and  both  breakfafled  together;  after 
which,  Mr.  Adams,  propofed  that  parfon  Trui- 
liber fhould  give  him  as  much  money  as  would 
pay  his  reckoning.  This  was  fuch  a  ftroke  to 
parfon  Truiliber,  that  he  exclaimed  aloud,  that 
he  certainly  intended  to  rob  him  ;  upon  which  a 
long  altercation  enfue  ;  between  them,  but  in  the 
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end  poor  Adams  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  vifjfj 
with  a  heavy  heart  his  friends  at  the  inn,  whom 
he  made  acquainted  with  his  bad  fucctfs  ;  but 
the  landlady,  who  had  believed  that  Mr.  Tiulli- 
ber  and  he  were  brothers,  agreed  to  give  them  cre- 
dit. This  however  proved  a  moft  unlucky  circum- 
ftance,  for  parfon  Adams  having  left  his  great 
coat  at  parfon  Trulliber's,  after  he  had  been  tum- 
bled about  in  the  hog-flye,  defired  the  landlady 
to  go  and  fetch  it.  This  file  readily  complied 
with  in  the  moft  complaifant  manner  j  but  alas  ! 
ihe  had  no  fooner  told  parfon  Trulliber  that  his 
brother  had  fent  for  his  coat,  than  the  hog  feeding 
clergyman  called  poor  Adams  a  vile  impoftor,  and 
wandered  how  he  could  prefume  to  take  upon 
him  to  pretend  to  be  his  relation.  Here  the  wo- 
man, who  was  a  mean  vulgar  creature,  burft 
into  a  moft  violent  rage,  and  taking  to  her  heels, 
run  home  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  where  (he 
met  her  three  guefts,  and  told  them,  (he  won- 
dered how  any  people  mould  be  fo  wicked  as 
to  go  about  the  country  impofing  on  the  honeft 
and  induftrious,  while  they  knew  that  they  had 
not  a  penny  in  their  pockets.  She  concluded  by. 
telling  them,  that  they  fhould  not  go  till  they 
had  paid  their  reckoning,  for  (he  had  a  fum  of 
money  to  make  up,  and  (ne  would  not  truft  even 
her  c\vn  father.  Poor  Adams  was  fo  much  per- 
plexed that  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  chance 
or  rather  providence  opened  a  way  for  his  deli- 
very, by  means  that  he  could  not  confident  with 
reafon  have  expected. 

A  poor  pedlar,  who  had  been  a  drummer  in  an 
Iri(h  regiment,  happened  to  be  then  in  the  houfe, 
and  feeing  three  perfons   in  fuch  dilhefs,  called 
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Mr.  Adams  afide,  and  afked  him  how  much  was 
the  fum  for  which  they  were  detained  ?  Adams 
told  him,  that  it  was  no  more  than  feven  (hil- 
lings, upon  which  the  pedlar  (hed  tears  and  faid 
he  was  forry,  for  he  had  no  more  money  about 
him  than  fix  (hillings  and  fix-pence,^  which 
(hould  have  been  at  his  fervice  if  it  could  have 
anfwered  the  end.  Parfon  Adams  recollecting 
that  he  had  fix-pence  in  his  pocket,  jumped  about 
like  a  madman,  and  having  given  the  humane 
companionate  Iri(hman  directions  where  to  call 
on  him  for  payment,  went  and  difcharged  the 
reckoning,  declaring  that  he  would  never  any 
more  call  at  that  houte.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
landlady  was  not  much  behind  him*  for  (he  gave 
him  to  underftand,  that  (he  would  rather  lhut 
up  houfe  than  keep  it  open  for  the  entertainment 
of  fucrf  as  in  her  opinion  were  no  better  than  va- 
grants. 

They  had  only  proceeded  a  few  miles  on  their 
journey,  when  they  were  again  overtaken  by  a 
(bower,  and  coming  up  to  the  door  of  an  ale- 
houfe,  faw  a  gentleman  Imoaking  his  pipe,  who 
invited  parfon  Adams  with  his  two  companions 
into  the  kitchen,  and  told  them  to  regale  them- 
felves  on  breaJ  and  cheefe,  promifihg  at  the  fame 
time  to  make  the  parfon  a  prefent  of  the  living 
of  the  parifh,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Poor  Adams  was  (truck  with 
fuch  an  inftance  of  generofity  in  one  with  whom 
he  had  no  connections,,  nor  to  whom  he  was 
under  any  obligation^,  and  therefore  he  began 
in  a  manner  to  forget  his  poverty.  The  gen  tie- 
man  told  him,  tfyat  horfes  (hould  be  at  his  fer- 
vice  in  the  morning,  to  convey  him  and.  his  ccm- 
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panions  home,  but  was  lorry  that  he  could  not 
accommodate  him  with  a  lodging  in  his  houfe, 
as  his  houfe- keeper  had  gone  out  and  taken  the 
key  of  all  the  apartments  along  with  her,  nor 
could  any  one  fay  how  foon  me  would  return  ;  fo 
that  for  that  night  our  travellers  were  defired  to 
repofe  themfelves  at  the  inn. 

When  the  morning  arrived,  parfon  Adams 
awakened  Jofeph,  and  a  moft  violent  difpute 
arofe  between  them  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  they  mould  ride  on  the  fquire's  horfes  ;  but 
Jofeph,  who  was  much  better  converfant  in  thefe 
things  than  the  parfon,  told  Mr.  Adams  not  to 
give  himielf  any  trouble,  as  the  horfes  would  ne- 
ver come.  "  He  is  a  gentlemen  (laid  he)  who 
made  this  promife,  and  I  can  affure  you,  that 
the  more  gentlemen  promife,  the  lefs  they  per- 
form. I  have  feen  enough  of  thefe  things  while 
I  lived  in  London,  2nd  nothiug  was  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  our  footmen  deny  their  maf- 
ters,  although  they  were  then  fitting  at  break- 
fair." 

u  I  wifh  (faid  Adams)  I  had  borrowed  fome 
money  of  the  gentleman  laft  night  ;  but  thzn  1 
did  not  chufe  to  intrude  on  his  good  nature." 
4C  You  might  have  afked  him  (faid  Jofeph)  but 
I  am  fure  you  would  not  have  got  any,  for  take 
my  word  lor  it,  while  his  houfe-keeper  is  mif- 
trefs  of  the  keys  of  the  different  apartments,  the 
ftcward  has  the  fame  privilege  over  the  money, 
fo  that  all  we  have  to  do  now  is  only  to  get  out 
of  this  unlucky  fcrape." 

A  boy  was  difpatched  to  the  houfe  of  this 
great  man,  Who  brought  for  anfwer,  that  he  was 
not  at  home,  but  that  he  was  gone  out  on  a  long 
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journey,  and  would  not  be  at  home  for  a  month. 
Poor  Adams,  who,  with  all  his  learning,  was  an 
utter  ftranger  to  human  nature  in  its  public  ope- 
rations,, afked  the  landlord  whether  he  would 
trull:  him,  and,  to  his  great  furprife,  was  an- 
fweied  in  the  affirmative,  becaufe  he  had  a  great 
regard  for  the  clergy.  Indeed  the  landlord  was 
fo  complaifant,  that  he  invited  Mr.  Adams  to 
drink  another  mug  of  ale  ;  during  which  time 
the  two  lovers  went  out  into  the  garden,  to  talk 
of  fuch  fubjects  as  are  not  fo  very  agreeable  to 
thofe  in  advanced  years.  It  feems  the  landlord 
was  one  who  had  been  fome  years  at  fea,  and  as 
Mr.  Adams  knew  nothing  of  geography  but 
what  he  had  learned  from  books,  a  violent  dif- 
pute  took  place,  which  in  the  end  might  have 
been  attended  with  a  broken  head  or  a  bloody 
nofe,  had  not  Jofeph  and  Fanny  returned,  and 
inlifted  on  the  p;.ifon  going  along  with  them  on 
their  journey  ;  which,  after  fome  words,  he  rea- 
dily complied  with,  and  then  they  left  the  inn. 

It  was  fo  late  Ln  the  evening  when  our  travel- 
lers fet  out  from  the  i.  n,  or  rather  alehoufe, 
that  they  were  foon  overtaken  by  darknefs,  and 
Fanny  was  fo  tired  that  fhe  whifpered  Jofeph  to 
beg  of  Parfon  Adams  to  let  them  reft  a  little. 
This  the  parlor,  readily  complied  with,  and  they 
all  fat  down  iogevher  on  a  bank  adjoining  to  the 
road  j  but  they  haa  not  been  there  long  when 
they  efpied  a  light  at  {bene  diftaiice,  and  as  it 
continued  moving,  they  heard  fome  men  faying 
that  the)  would  kill  the  firli  perfoa  they  met 
with. 

Ari..u.    v  is  terribly  frightened,  and  Fanny  held 

faft  by  Jofeph,  declaring  that  if  he  was  killed, 
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fhc  would  die  along  with  him.  But  as  no  time 
was  to  be  loft,  the  parfon  grafped  his  large  crab- 
flick,  while  Jofeph  refolving  to  fell  his  life  as 
dear  as  poffible,  pulled  out  his  knife,  and  both 
advanced  to  meet  their  enemies.  They  were, 
however,  foon  relieved  from  their  fears,  for  the 
light  difappeared,  and  our  travellers  embraced 
that  opportunity  of  making  their  efcape  ;  nor 
did  they  look  behind  them  till  they  had  got  to 
the  diftance  of  two  miles,  when  they  found  them- 
felves  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill. 

There  they  looked  around  them,  and  few  the 
number  of  lights  increafed  j  upon  which  Mr. 
Adams,  who  with  all  his  learning  had  not  di- 
verted himfelf  of  fuperftition,  concluded  tfrat  the 
lights  weie  apparitions,  and  therefore  he  recom- 
mended himielf  to  the  protection  of  heaven. 
Scarce  had  he  finifhed  his  ejaculations,  when, 
miffing  his  ftep,  he  tumbled  down  the  hill,  and 
rolled  to  the  bottom;  Jofeph  and  Fanny,  who- 
had  no  inclination  to  follow  him  in  the  fame  cir- 
cular motion,  laid  hold  of  each  other,  and  walked 
to  the  bottom  without  miffing  a  ftepj  a  circum- 
ftance  that  youth  in  general  ought  to  imitate, 
with  refpec"t  to  their  conduct  in  life.  When 
they  had  rejoined  the  parfon,  they  found  them- 
felves  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  Mr.  Adams 
propofed  that  they  (hould  immediately  fwim 
acrofs ;  but  as  Fanny  could  not  fwim,  Jofeph 
propofed  that  they  {hould  walk  a  }ittle  fanner 
along  the  banks,  when  in  all  probability  they 
wouW  find  a  bridge.  Accordingly  having  palled 
over  feveral.  meadows,  they  came  to  a  fmall  or- 
chard, near  which  they  difcovered  a  houfe  ;  and 
Fanny,  who  was  quite  fatigued^  and  fcarcc  able 
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to  ftand,  defired  that  Jofeph  would  knock  at  the 
door,  (he  being  extremely  willing  to  get  a  little 
reft. 

Mr.  Adams  no  fooner  heard  Fanny's  requeft 
to  Jofeph,  than,  marching  up  to  the  door,  he 
knocked,  and  told  a  decent  well-looking  man 
who  opened  it,  that  there  was  a  young  woman, 
much  fatigued,  who  wanted  only  to  reft  herfelf 
about  an  hour.  The  gentleman  anfwered,  that 
his  houfe  was  open  for  the  reception  of  ft  rangers 
in  diftrefs,  and  therefore,  in  the  moft  humane 
manner,  invited  them  to  come  iiu  Every  thing 
that  the  houfe  could  afford  was  fet  before  them.; 
The  landlady  of  the  houfe  was  a  civil  well-bred 
woman,  and  feeing  Fanny  in  a  manner  over- 
powered with  fatigue,  defired  her  to  repofe  her- 
feJf;  but  fcarce  had  Parfon  Adams  lighted  his 
pipe,  when  he  afked  the  landlord  whether  the 
place  where  they  lived  was  not  haunted  by  fpi- 
rits.  The  landlord  had  not  time  to  anfwer  be- 
fore he  was  called  to  the  door>  and  after  ftaying 
a  few  minutes,  returned,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
parfon's  fimplicity  ;  and  telling  him  that  the 
ghofts  were  no  other  than  fheep-ftealers,  who 
had  been  making  depredations  on  the  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
two  of  them  had  been  taken,  and  were  then  car- 
rying before  a  juftice;  hut  for  all  that  Parfon 
Adams  ftill  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft. 

The  ragged  caflbck  that  hung  down  under  the 
coat  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  familiarity  between 
him  and  Jofeph,  induced  the  landlord  of  the 
houfe  to  con fider  his  guefts  in  no  very  favourable 
light;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  fatisfy  him  (elf, 
he   entered  into   a  long  converfation  with,  the 
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parfon,  about  the  beauties  of  literature  :  but  he 
foon  found  that  Adams  was  no  impoftor,  for  he 
not  only  went  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  daf- 
fies, but  alfo  repeated  fo  many  verfes  out  of  Ho- 
mer, that  the  good  woman  of  the  houfe  was  al- 
moft  frightened.  It  was  then  propofed  that  Fanny 
fhould  go  to  bed  along  with  the  landlady,  which 
fhe  readily  complied  with  ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  her  pafiion  for  Jofeph,  yet  reft 
fcemed  extremely  agreeable.  In  the  mean  time 
the  landlord  con  id  not  help  taking  notice  of  the 
mod  eft'  behaviour  of  Jofeph,  which,  joined  to 
hisvgraceful  appearance,  feemed  to  render  him  an 
object  of  iefpe£t  to  all  thofe  who  faw  h  m. 
This  brought  the  whole  company,  after  the  wo- 
men were  retired,  to  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  good- 
humour  j  and  Parfon  Adams  being  dciirous  to 
know  in  what  manner  the  flranger  came  to  live 
in  thofe  parts,  he  gratified  him  in  the  following 
fttory. 

He*  told  them  that  he  was  a  perfon  brought  up 
in  the  moft  indulgent  manner  by  his  parents, 
who  were  people  of  fortune  and  fa(hton.  That 
he  was  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool,  where  hs 
learned  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  but  his 
father  dying  when  he  was  only  fixtten,  and  hav- 
ing left  him  a  fortune  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  when 
he  was  twenty- one  years  of  age,  burnot  fooner, 
the  young  gentleman  began  to  look  upon  him- 
felf  as  not  treated  in  the  manner  he  ought  to 
have  been. 

This  gentleman,  whofe  name  was  Wilfon, 
told  Mr.  Adams  further,  that  his  father  had  made 
a  flaw  in  his  will,  and  therefore  an  attorney  ad- 
viful  him  to  bring  an  action  againft  the  truftees 
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or  guardian;  upon  which  he  recovered  the  who?e, 
long  before  he  had  arrived  at  fuch  an  age  as  to 
be  able  to  manage  it  in  a  proper  manner.  This 
affair  being  fettled,  young  Mr.  Wilfon  fet  our 
for  London,  where  he  began  to  aiTume  the  cha- 
racter of  a  line  gentleman,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  one  of  thofe  who  fpend  their  time  in  Idle- 
nefs,  by  fleeping  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
and  ruining  their  conftitutions  at  night,  by  riot 
and  all  forts  of  the  vileft  debauchery. 

This,  however,  was  fuch  a  diifipated  courfe  of 
life,  that  although  he  refolved  Co  continue  in  it, 
yet  it  did  not  afford  him  any  real  plea  fur  e.  Th* 
repetition  cf  vices  in  fearch  of  new  foenes  of 
happinefs,  palled  upon  the  appetite  ;  life  itfelf 
became  in  a  manner,  a  burden  ;  while  the  powers 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  were  drowned  in 
wine  and  debauchery.  One  day,  being  at  a  ccf- 
fee-houfe  near  St.  James's,  he  happened  to  fpeak 
very  freely  with  refpect  to  the  character  of  a  girl 
of  the  town,  which  being  overheard  by  an  oiftcer 
of  the  guards,  Mr.  Wilfon  found  himfelf  either 
obliged  to  engage  in  a  duel,  or  to  remove  from 
all  his  former  acquaintance.  He  embraced  the 
latter,  and  took  chambers-  in  the  Temple,  where 
he  had  not  been  long,  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  beaus  in  that  part  of  the 
town  ;  who  told  him,  that  the  only  employment 
of  a  gentleman,  confident  with  polite  life,  was 
to  attend  the  playhoufes,  and  make  a  riot  when 
a  new  play  was  acted.  That  when  the  play  was 
over,  the  politeit.  manner  of  fpending  the  even- 
ing, was  to  retire  to  one  of  the  bawdy-houfes  in 
Covent-Garden,  where  they  would  be  Jure  to 
meet  with  girls  fuitable  to  their  wifhes,  and  not 
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to  dream  away  their  time  idly  in  their  chambers. 
As  the  paflions  of  youth  are  foon  inflamed, 
this  advice  was  greedily  relifhed  by  Mr.  Wilfon, 
and  foon  after  he  took  into  keeping  a  girl  of  the 
town,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  a 
celebrated  bawd  ;  but  {he  had  not  been  long  in 
his  chambers,  when  he  difcovered  that  fhe  kept 
up  an  intercourfe  with  another  peifon,  upon 
which  he  refolvcd  to  difcard  her,  though  not  be- 
fore he  had  beeu  obliged  to  afk  the  advice  of  a 
furgeon. 

He  then  took  into  keeping  oae  who-  pfetended 
to  be  the  difcarded  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  in  the  country  j  but  fhe>  being  no  more 
than  a  common  woman  of  the  town,  broke  open 
his  bureau,  and  ftole  from  him,  in  ca(h  and 
notes,  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  pounds.  This 
made  him  for  fome  time  an  enemy  to  the  whole 
lex  ;  but  his  paflions  returning,  he  refolved,  in- 
itead  of  having  any  further  connections  with 
common  proilitutes,  he  would  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  to  the  ieduction  of  married 
women.  In  this  wkked  refolution  he  was  but 
too  fuccefsful,  and  feveral  women  of  quality, 
even  of  the  ftrft  rank,  were,  by  their  own  mifr 
conduct  and  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Wilfon,  not 
only  feduced,  but  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
ruined  with  refpect  to  their  connections  with 
their  families. 

Tired  out  with  the  repetition  of  vices*  or  ra,- 
ther  crimes,  he  joined  himfelf  to  a=  fet  of  jolly 
companions,  who  fpent  the  greateft  part, of  their 
time  in  drinking  y  but  not  meeting  with  that  fa- 
tisfaclion  among  tfjem  which  he  expected,  he 
began  to  frequeat  the  difputing  focieties,  where 
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he  made  a  moft  diftinguiihing  figure :  for  as  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  different  incident? 
in  ancient  hiftory,  he  could  eafiiy  apply  them  to 
fuch  as  were  modern,  and  by  this  means  he 
acquired  no  fmall  {hare  of  reputation.  Vanity 
however  was  ftill  his  predominant  failing  ;  he 
thought  himfelf  admired  by  every  one  who  faw 
him,  and  his  pride  taking  the  alarm,  he  began 
to  look  upon  all  others  with  contempt,  efpecially 
iuch  as  oppofed  him  in  argument.  At  laft,  find- 
ing himfeif  reduced  to  the  loweft  degree  of  po- 
verty, he  refolved  to  turn  author,  and  actually 
wrote  a  play;  but  alas  !  no  fooner  was  it  brought 
on  the  ftage,  than  his  temple  companions  biffed 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  performers  were 
glad  to  get  off  the  ftage  without  receiving  broken 
bones,  or  having  the  benches  demoiifhed. 

This  mortifying  disappointment  induced  Mr. 
Wilfon  to  offer  his  fervices  to  a  bookfeller,  wm> 
no  fooner  heard  his  ftory  than  he  took  him  into 
pay,  and  employed  him  to  tranflate  feveral  books 
from  the  Latin  and  French.  The  bookfeller 
took  care  to  furnim  him  with  fo  much  bufinefs, 
that  at  the  end  of  fix  r»onths  he  fell  into  a  dif- 
crder  that  difabled  him  from  writing,  and  con- 
sequently the  publication  of  a  capital  work  was 
retarded.  Add  to  this,  that  his  laft  piece  had 
not  fold  fo  well  as  was  expected,  and  therefore 
the  bookieller  not  only  difcharged  him  his  fer- 
vice,  but  at  the  fame  time  reprefented  him  as  a 
fen felefs" idle  feliow  among  the  rtft  of  the  trade. 
To  complete  his  misfortune,  the  bookfeller  by 
whom  he  had  been  formerly  employeJ,  inftigatei 
his  tayl6r  to  take  out  a  writ  againft  him,  for 
fome  cloaths  he  had  made  for  him,  and  in  con- 
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fequence  thereof  a  bailiff,  in  woman's  cioaths, 
made  his  way  into  his  apartment,  where  he  ar- 
retted him,  and  took  him  to  a  fpun^ing-houfe  ; 
where  he  was  confined  ima  garret,  there  to  re- 
main till  the  return  of  the  writ,  or  go  to  prifon> 

This  was  a  moft  (hocking  circumftance  for 
poor  Mr.  Wilfon,  and  to  aggravate  his  misfor- 
tunes, he  was  told  that  a  lottery-ticket,  which 
he  had  fold  a  few  days  before,  had  been  drawn  a 
prize  of  three  thoufand  pounds.  .This  diftrd&eu1 
him  to  the  utmofr,  he  curfed  the  day  when  he 
fold  the  ticket  -,  but  then,  when  he  reflected  that 
it  was  done  from  motives  of  ncceffity,  he  could 
not  fee  any  reafon  to  call  his  con  duel  in  ques- 
tion. He  wrote  to  feveral  of  thofe  perfons  whom 
he  had  aflifted  while  he  was  in  profperity,  but  he 
received  no  other  anfwers  befides  a  few  idle  ex- 
cufes.  Such,  in  general,  is  the  cafe  with  thofe 
indiftrefs;  and  this  fhould  ferve  as  a  leilbn  for 
youth,  to  be  continually  on  their  guard,  and  not 
part  with  any  thing  in  its  own  nature  permanent 
for  fuch  as  may  be  only  precarious. 

While  he  was  ruminating  on  his  misfortunes, 
he  received  a1  letter  from  a  young  lady*  intimat- 
ting  that  her  father  had  bought  the  ticket  that 
was  his  property,  and  inclofed  was  a  bank-note 
for  two  hundred  pounds  ;  by  whicli  he  was  en- 
abled to  pay  off  hi 3  debts,  and  confequently  once 
more  procure  his  liberty. 

Overpowered  with  fuch  an  inftance  of  unex- 
pected benevolence,  Mr.  Wilibn  equipped  him- 
felf  with  new  cloaths,  and  let  out  to  meet  the 
lady  who  had  fo  generoufly  relieved  him,  but  (he 
was  then  out  of  town.  However  in  a  few  days 
flic  returned,  when  he  fell   on   his  knees  before 
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her,  in  the  moft  humble  manner,  declaring  that 
he  was  willing  to  lay  his  life  down  at  her  feet. 
She  told  him,  that  what  (he  had  done  (lie  confi- 
dered  as  no  more  than  a  trifle  3  but  if  he  could 
think  of  any  plan  of  bufinefs  to  enter  upon  with 
the  leaft  view  of  fuccefs,  fhe  would  without  ei- 
ther intereft  or  fecurity  advance  him  money  fuf- 
ficient  for  that  purpofe. 

Poor  Mr.  Wilfon  was  loft  in  furprize,  and 
ffcill  more  when  he  recollected  that  the  .young 
lady  was  one  whom  he  had  formerly  courted. 
All  the  tender  emotions  of  his  foul  returned  to 
their  proper  channels,  and,  after  fome  words 
between  the  fond  lovers,  a  treaty  of  marriage  was 
concluded,  which  took  place  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards. His  fpoufe  advifed  him  to  follow  her 
father's  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  wine-mer- 
chant j  but  he  not  being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs,  foon  fell  into 
fome  miftakes  that  brought  about  confiderable 
lofTes,  and  confequently  in  a  great  manner  re- 
duced their  fortune.  This  was  an  alarming  cir- 
cumftance,  and  Mr.  Wilfon  being  fenfible  of  the 
effects  that  were  likely  to  flow  from  it,  told  his 
fpoufe  that  he  intended  to  go  and  live  in  a  retired 
manner  in  the  country.  His  fcheme  being  ap- 
proved of  by  his  wife,  they  took  the  cottage 
where  Mr.  Adams  found  them,  but  had  not  been 
long  there  when  fome  gypfies,  travelling  about 
the  country,  dole  their  eldeft  child,  a  lovely  boy 
about,  three  years  of  age.  They  had  never  after- 
wards heard  of  him,  and  Adams  feeing  the  di- 
itrefs..  the  gentleman  was  in,  defired  him  to  put 
his  truft  in  Providence,  becaufe  at  one  time  or 
other  the  child  might  be  found.     "  That  is  im- 
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f!  pofuble,  fir,  (faid  the  gentleman,)  for  it  rs 
■f  now  twenty  years  fince  he  was  ftolen  ;  and 
44  were  he  even  to  appear  row,  we  (hould  not 
44  know  him.  Thus,  fir,  I  have  finifhtd  my 
44  dory,  which  is  ft'  icily  true  ;  and  you  may 
u  either  blame  the  fir  ft  part  of  my  life,  or  fym- 
44  pathize  with  me  in  the  fubfectuent." 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Wilfon  defired  Mr.  Adams 
to  take  a  walk  with  him  to  fee  his  gardens,  with 
which  he  readily  complied,  Jofeph  being  then 
gone  to  fleep.  The  delightful  manner  in  wmch 
every  thing  was  laid  out  furprized  Mr.  Adams  fo 
much,  that  he  told  Mr.  Wilfon  his  gardener  muft 
be  a  very  ingenious  perfon ;  but  the  other  an- 
fwered,  that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  his  own 
hand?,  for  he  had  both  planned  and  executed  it. 
He  added  further,  that  while  he  was  employed 
in  thefe  exercifes,  his  beloved  wife  was  engaged 
in  makir>g  fuch  things  as  were  confident  with  the 
duty  of  domeftic  life,  fuch  as  wine,  ale,  cheefe, 
butter,  and  all  other  articles  that  were  necefTary 
for  their  fubfiftence.  His  only  comfort,  he  faid, 
was  in  giving  his  young  girls  an  education  fuit- 
able  to  their  circumftances  ;  for,  as  he  had  not 
much  fortune  to  beftow  upon  them,  he  thought 
it  rood  proper  to  bring  them  up  to  honeft  in- 
dudry. 

While  he  was  talking  in  this  manner,  the 
young  ones  furrounded  their  beloved  parent,  and 
implored  his  bleffing,  while  the  elded  acquainted 
her  father  that  breakfaft  was  ready,  and  that  his 
company  was  wanted,  as  her  mother  and  the 
two  (Irangers  waited  for  him. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  houfe,  Fanny  was 
jud  fee  down  to  breakfaft  with  the  landlady,  and, 
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as  (he  had  recovered  from  her  laft  night's  fatigue, 
fhe  appeared  in  all  the  heights  of  female  charms. 
Joleph  admired  her  with  love,  mixed  with  the 
puieft  fentiments  of  innocence,  while  the  good 
heart  of  parfon  Adams  made  him  (bed  tears  of 
joy,  when  he  beheld  the  filial  duty  of  Mr.  Wil- 
fon's  children. 

The  good  lady,  who  was  like  a  mother  to  all 
her  poor  neighbours,  was  called  upon,  while  at 
breakfaft,  to  adminifter  medicines  to  a  fick  perfon, 
and  while  (he  was  engaged  in  that  benevolent 
employment,  a  little  dog,  that  was  a  favourite  of 
Mr.  Wilfon's  eldeft  daughter,  came  into  the 
houfe  all  over  bloody,  and  laid  himfelf  down  at 
his  young  miftrefs*s  feer. 

It  feems  the  poor  little  animal  had  flrolled  only 
a  few  yards  from  the  door,  a  id  the  fon  of  the 
'fquire,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  happening 
to  come  paft  at  the  time,  (hot  him,  declaring 
that  Mr.  Wilfon  had  no  right  to  keep  a  fpaniel. 
The  poor  little  creature  having  licked  his 
miftrefs's  hand,  who  had  taken  him  on  her  bp, 
expired,  while  the  reft  of  the  children  were 
drowned  in  tears  ;  nor  could  Fanny,  who  had  a 
tender  heart,  refrain  from  joining  them  in  the 
general  lamentation. 

Every  thing  being  fettled,  Mr.  Wilfon  obliged 
our  travellers  to  accept  of  fome  money,  with 
fome  cold  fowls,  and  fuch  other  things  as  were 
neceftary  for  their  journey;  and  having  told 
Mr.  Adams  that  he  had  fome  bufinefs  to  rranfacl: 
in  Somerfetibire  in  a  few  weeks,  when  he  would 
call  on  him,  and  fpend  a  few  days  at  his  houfe, 
Mr.  Adams,  with  Jofeph  and  Fanny,  let  out 
under  the  fmiles  of  the  morning.    About  noon 
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they  found  themfelves  in  a  moft  beautiful  fpot, 
that  refembled  a  natural  theatre,  and  there  they 
fat  down  to  regale  themfelves  on  the  provifions 
th:tf  their  benevolent  hoft  had  furntfned  them 
with. 

The  charity  of  Mr.  Wilfon  made  fuch  a  deep 
impreflion  on  the  mind  of  Jofeph  Andrews,  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  delivering  his  fentiments 
on  that  fubjedfc  to  parfon  Adams.  He  told  him, 
that  he  wondered  how  thofe  people  who  enjoyed 
affluent  fortunes  could  be  fo  mean,  and  fo  in- 
human, as  to  refufe  to  aflift  their  fellow- creatures 
in  diftrefs,  efpecially  as  a  fmall  matter  given  to 
a  poor  family  might  produce  the  moft  beneficial 
conferences,  by  flimulating  induftry,  and  en- 
abling aiRicUd  parents  not  only  to  procure  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  but  likewife  to  bring  up 
their  children  ufeful  members  of  fociety. 

When  Jofeph  had  done  fpeaking,  he  turned 
to  the  parfon,  but  found  him  faft  afleep  ;  upon 
which  fome  innocent  familiarities  took  place 
between  him  and  Fanny.  While  the  parfon  was 
fnoring,  and  the  two  lovers  enjoying  themfelves 
in  innocent  amufements,  a  parcel  of  huntfmen 
came  up  with  their  dogs  in  purfuit  of  a  hare, 
which  was  killed  near  the  place  where  the  parfon 
was  diovvned  in  fleep.  Some  of  the  hounds  fell 
greedily  upon  tearing  Mr.  Adams's  caflbek, 
while  others  applied  their  teeth  to  his  wig,  which 
he  had  tied  round  his  head  with  his  handkerchief. 
Jofeph,  who  had  too  much  gratitude  in  his  na- 
ture to  fee  his  generous  friend  in  diftrefs  without 
giving  him  all  the  afliftance  he  could,  grafped 
his  cudgel,  and  got  up  to  him  juft  at  the  time 
that  Rockwood,  one  of  the  hounds,  had  demo- 
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liflied  one  third  of  his  cafibck.  A  mod  dreadful 
battle  enfued  ;  but  Jofepli  laid  his  cudgel  about 
him  with  fuch  dexterity  that  the  hounds  tcok  to 
their  heels,  while  the  'fquire  rode  up  and  told 
Mr.  Adams  that  he  was  extremely  lorry  for  what 
had  happened,  and,  to  make  feme  attonement 
for  the  parfon's  lofs,  -invited  him  and  his  com- 
pany to  dine  with  him  at  the  hal),  which  was 
not  far  diftant. 

During  the  time  they  were  on  their  journey  to 
the  houfe,  all  the  company  took  notice  of  the 
beauty  of  Fanny,  which  was  now  in  its  greateft 
perfection  ;  but  the  brutality  of  their  manners 
induced  them  to  make  themfelves  very  merry  at 
the  expence  of  the  poor  parlbn,  who,  by  one 
misfortune  and  another,  was  become  a  very  lu- 
dicrous figure. 

The  'fquire,  who  had  invited  them  to  his 
houfe,  was  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  are 
ruined  by  the  too  fond  indulgence  of  their  pa- 
rents. He  had  been  brought  up  at  home  under 
the  care  of  his  mother,  and  without  learning  any 
thing  that  could  be  of  real  iervice  to  him,  wap, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  fent  under  the  care  of  a 
tutor  to  make  what  is  commonly  called  the  tour 
of  Europe.  In  other  words,  he  was  fent  to  vifit 
France  and  Italy,  without  being  able  to  make 
one  proper  obfervation  on  the  laws,  manners,  or 
cuftoms  of  thofe  countries ;  fo  juftly  might  the 
following  words  of  the  poet  have  been  applied  to 
him  : 

Juft  broke  from  fchool,  pert,  impudent,  and  raw, 
Expert  in  Latin,  more  expert  in  taw, 
His  honour  pofts  oer  Italy  and  France, 
Meafures  St.  Piter's  dome,  and  learns  to  dance. 

This 
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This  Tquire  was  a  batchelor,  a  little  turned  of 
forty,  and  fpent  his  time  in  hunting  along  with 
fome  mean  wretches,  who  fUctered  his  pride  for 
fake  of  a  dinner;  many  of  whom  are  to  be  met 
with  every  day,  efpoc tally  in  fuch  places  where 
they  can  procure  a  favourable  reception.  His 
company  at  this  time  en  fitted  of  a  wretched 
poet,  a  quack  doctor,  an  officer  on  half-pay,  a 
mufician,  and  a  dancing- mader  ;  the  whole 
making  fuch  a  group  of  figures  as  would  require 
the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  to  delineate. 

Thefe  nominal  gentlemen  refolved  to  make 
themfelves  extremely  merry  with  poor  Adams, 
and  the  plan  being  concerted,  the  officer,  while 
he  was  faying  grace  before  dinner,  pulled  the 
chair  away  from  under  him,  upon  which,  when 
he  attempted  to  fit  down,  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  had  fca-ce  recovered  himfelf  from  this  difafter, 
wher  the  p<  et  contrived  to  over-turn  a  bafon  of 
foup  into  his  bieecres ;  while  one  of  the  footmen, 
who  had  been  tutored  for  that  purpofe,  put  a 
large  quantity  of  gin  inio  the  parfon's  ale,  in 
order  to  make  him  intoxicated.  It  was  then 
proposed  that  the  parfon  (houW  dance,  but  this 
he  abftlutely  relufe.!  to  comply  with  j  upon 
which  the  military  gentleman  clapped  a  cracker 
to  his  cafibek,  and  fet  it  on  fire. 

After  a  great  many  other  ridiculous  tricks,  in- 
oondnVnt  with  humanity,  Adams,  who  found  he 
had  been  grofsly  impofed  on,  laid  hoid  of  hi» 
cudgel,  and  he  and  Jofeph  fet  out  together, 
taking  Fanny  along  with  them.  It  was  now 
late  in  the  evening,  and  our  travellers  having 
walked  as  tail  as  poflibly  they  could  for  about  an 
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hour,  found  themfelves  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  or 
rather  an  alehoufe. 

Bread  and  cheefe,  with  a  cup  of  ale,  was  all 
they  could  procure;  but  hunger  is  much  better1 
than  either  cooks  or  fauce,  towards  enabling 
people  to  relifh  food.  Supper  being  over,  Adams 
entered  into  converfation  with  a  Romim  prieft, 
who  was  then  in  the  houfe ;  and,  as  the  prieft 
was  deftitute  of  money,  he  told  him  that  he  had 
been  benighted  by  a  ftorm,  and  that  he  had  not 
a  farthing  to  pay  his  reckoning,  which  in  the 
whole  amounted  to  eighteen-pence.  Adams,  who 
never  knew  how  to  deny  any  favour  that  was  in 
his  power  to  grant,  told  him,  that  he  had  half  a 
guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  that  five  (hillings  of  it 
Ihould  be  at  his  fervice.  This  was  moft  welcome 
news  to  the  poor  prieft,  but  how  greatly  was 
Adams  furprifed,  when  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  he  difcovered  that  the  half  guinea  was 
gone,  and  that  he  had  not  a  (ingle  farthing 
left. 

The  poor  prieft  was  much  difconcerted,  but 
refolving  to  make  a  virtue  of  neceflity,  told  his 
circumilances  to  the  landlord,  who  faid,  that,  as 
he  feemed  to  look  like  a  gentleman,  he  would 
forgive  him  for  the  prefent,  and  truft  to  his  hon- 
our for  the  payment  whenever  he  (hould  happen 
to  come  that  way.  As  the  prieft  thought  it  moft 
prudent  not  to  add  any  thing  to  the  fcore,  he  fet 
out  that  inftant,  while  Mr.  Adams  without  ever 
reflecting  that  he  was  utterly  deftitute  of  money, 
defired  Jofeph  and  Fanny  to  retire  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  apartments  for  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
while  he  fmoakcd  a  pipe  with  the  landlord. 
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The  converfation  turned  on  the  conduct  of 
prieffc,  who  had  ptefumed  to  come  in  without 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  the  landlord  took  no- 
tice, that  had  he  known  the  fellow  was  fo  poor, 
he  would  not  have  drawn  him  a  fingle  glafs  of 
ale.  Mr.  Adams  obferved,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  Chriftian  to  relieve  their  fellow  creatures 
in  diftrefs.  To  this  it  was  anfwered  by  the 
landlord,  that  the  taxes  were  already  too  high, 
and  as  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  taxes,  he 
did  not  fee  what  reafon  he  had  to  fupport  beg- 
gars ;  upon  which  Mr.  Adams  went  to  bed. 

Our  travellers  were  too  much  fatigued  to  think 
ef  getting  up  till  morning,  and  as  Jofeph  awaked 
firft,  he  began  to  meditate  on  the  beauties  of  his 
Fanny,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a  violent  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  In  an  inftant,  he  jumped  out 
of  bed,  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  was 
afked,  if  there  were  not  fome  travellers  in  the 
houfe,  particularly  two  men  and  a  young  woman. 
As  he  had  fome  fufpicion  that  they  had  no  good 
defign,  he  anfwered  in  the  negative  ;  but  one 
of  the  men  happening  to  know  the  landlord, 
afked  him  the  fame  queftion,  and  was  anfwered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  he  then  went  and  opened 
the  door. 

Fanny,  who  had  been  awakened  with  the 
noife,  flipped  on  her  gown  and  petticoats,  and 
ran  haftily  to  J>(  j  h's  room,  who  bid  her  fear 
nothing,  fur  he  would  diefooner  than  (he  fhould 
receive  any  injury.  But  poor  Fanny  was  more 
alarmed  with  thefe  words  of  her  lover,  than  the 
knocking  iit  the  door,  and  told  him,  that  life 
would  not  be  of  much  fervice  to  her,  if  all  that 
(he  efteemed  dear  in  the  world  was  dead.   Jofeph 
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clafped  her  to  his  bofom,  telling  her,  that  (he 
had   now  made  a  declaration   through   fear,  that 
all  his  entreaties  could  never  extort  from  her. 

He  then  ran  into  the  apartment  where  Adams 
was  ftill  afleep,  who  no  fooner  learned  what 
danger  they  were  in,  than  he  hurried  on  all  his 
cloaths  except  his  breeches,  which  he  forgot  in 
the  hurry.  The  perfons  whom  the  landlord 
introduced,  were  no  other  than  the  retinue  of 
the  fquire,  where  they  had  dined  the  preceding 
day,  conlifting  of  the  poet,  the  captain,  and  the 
player,  with  three  fervants  in  livery.  They  told 
the  hoft,  that  the  two  fellows  above  ftairs  had 
gone  off  with  a  young  woman,  and  they  where 
come  to  refcue  her,  and  take  her  back  to  her 
relations.  The  hoft  believed  what  they  faid, 
and  they  having  approached  the  door  of  Jofeph's 
room,  he  called  out  to  them,  that  he  would  fhoot. 
the  firft  man  dead  who  offered  to  come  in. 

The  landlord  then  told  the  captain  that  they 
had  no  fire  arms,  but  only  (licks,  upon  which. 
the  door  was  forced  open,  while  the  poet  took 
to  his  heels  down  ftairs,  left  he  fhould  have  got 
a  broken  head.  Poor  Fanny  was  drowned  in, 
tears,  while  Adams  gave  the  captain  fuch  a  blow 
on  the  ftomach  that  he  reeled  fome  paces  back-* 
ward.  The  captain  then  drew  his  hanger,  and 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  parfon's  head,  but  Jofeph 
laying  hold  of  a  chamber  pot,  knocked  it  in  his 
face,  with  all  its  contents. 

One  of  the  footmen  laid  hold  of  a  mop,  but 
the  parfon  wrefting  it  out  of  his  hands,  levelled 
him  to  the  ground  at  one  ftroke,  where  he  lay 
fprawling  along  with  the  captain.  Juft  at  that 
inftant,  the- hoft  came  into  the  room,  and  ftruck 
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his  head  into  Jofeph's  ftomach,  but  the  lufty 
youth  returned  him  fuch  a  blow  under  the  chin, 
that  he  reeled  backward.  Jofeph  was  goin^  to 
repeat  his  blow,  when  he  received  a  violent 
ftroke  on  the  temples  from  one  of  the  fervants, 
who  had  armed  himfelf  with  a  cudgel. 

Parfon  Adams,  who  had  hitherto  defended 
himfelf  with  great  bravery,  was  at  laft  con- 
quered by  the  fervants  and  the  landlord,  while 
Fanny  rent  the  air  with  her  cries.  But  all  was 
in  vain,  no  pity  was  to  be  fhewn  her,  for  the 
captain  forced  her  down  flairs,  and  fattened  her 
on  horfeback  behind  the  player,  with  as  little  or 
lefs  remorfe  as  a  butcher  kills  a  lamb.  As  the 
parfon  and  Jofeph  were  not  now  able  to  do  any 
thing  in  defence  of  themfelves,  the  fervants  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  the  poet  tied  them  to  the 
bed  pous,  with  their  backs  to  each  other,  order- 
ing the  landlord  not  to  fufTer  any  perfon  to  come 
near  them,  till  fuch  time  as  their  mailer  fhould 
fend  them  notice  for  that  purpofe. 

As  foon  as  Jofeph  had  recovered  from  the  flun 
he  }  2d  received,  he  began  to  lament  the  lofs  of 
his  Fanny  ;  and  parfon  Adams,  who  was  no  Gran- 
ger tc  :  k  wickednefs  of  mankind,  and  the  ways 
of  divine  providence,  deiired  him  to  put  his  truft 
in  God,  and  iubmit  with  refignation. 

In  the  mran  time  the  captain  had  conveyed 
Far  •./  to  the  high  load,  and  the  fun  being  now 
rifen  a  I  ofTerflan  came  up,  but  refufed  to  give 
Wet  any  aJfift^nce,  the  captain  having  told  him 
that  Gie  msa  his  wife.  Soon  after  two  more  men 
on  horfeback  came  up,  and  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  one  of  them  knew  Fanny,  and  ordered 
the  captain  to  flop.    The  captain  knowing  it  was 
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in  vain  to  oppofe  two  men  armed  with  piftols, 
found  himfelf  under  the  necefiity  of  relinquish- 
ing his  prize,  and  a  chariot  coming  up  at  the 
fame  time,  the  gentleman  in  it  defired  Fanny  to 
ride  along  with  him. 

The  gentleman  in  the  chariot  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Peter  Pounce,  fteward  to  Lady  Booby, 
who  had  fet  out  a  few  hours  before  her,  and  was 
then  on  his  return  to  the  country,  to  get  every 
thing  ready  for  her  reception.  Although  a  flaye 
to  avarice,  he  was  no  enemy  to  a  pretty  girl,  on 
condition  that  he  could  enjoy  her  without  mo- 
ney, and  as  Fanny  was  poor  he  did  not  doubt  of 
fuccefs. 

Fanny  being  thus  happily  delivered  from  th* 
hands  of  her  enemies,  the  chariot  proceeded  to 
the  inn,  where  Parfon  Adams  and  Jofeph  were 
ftill  tied  to  the  bed-pofts.  Fanny  run  up  ftairs 
to  her  lover,  and  Peter  Pounce,  who  was  an  ar- 
rant hypocrite,  having  heard  of  the  parfon's  ft- 
tuaiion,  he  went  and  ordered  him  to  be  fet  at  li- 
berty. The  poet  and  player  had  both  made  their 
efcape,  but  the  captain  had  been  detained  to  an- 
fwer  for  his  conduct;  and  Jofeph  hearing  that 
he  was  below,  ran  down  flairs,  and  gave  him  a 
more  hearty  drubbing  than  ever  he  had  received 
from  ihe  French.  Mr.  Pounce  ordered  the  cap- 
tain Ihould  be  brought  into  his  prefence,  in  or- 
der to  be  carried  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace; 
but  the  military  gentleman  had  made  his  efcape, 
whiie  the  fervants  were  overpowered  with  laugh- 
ing at  the  drubbing  Jofeph  had  given  him. 

The  landlord,  who  knew  Mr.  Pounce,  was  in 
great  terror  for  the  part  he  had  acted,  and  there- 
fore was  obliged  to  get  his  wife  to  intercede  for 
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him  ;  but  her  perfuafions  were  unneceflary,  for 
both  Parfon  Adams  and  Jofeph  declared  they 
forgave  her  hufband  :  upon  which  (he  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  implored  every  blefling  upon  them, 
while  her  children  cried  around  her. 

Every  thing  being  fettled  at  the  inn,  the  cha- 
riot moved  forward,  while  Fanny  rode  behind 
Jofeph  on  one  of  the  led  horfes,  and  Mr.  Adams 
accompanied  the  fie  ward.  They  had  fcarce  tot 
within  the  bounds  of  Mr.  Adams's  parifh,  when 
Lady  Booby  in  her  coach  and  fix  came  up,  and 
when  (he  faw  Jofeph  her  cheeks  were  covered 
with  blufhes  which  all  her  pride  could  not  con- 
ceal. The  people  of  the  parifh  flocked  round 
their  worthy  parfon,  like  dutiful  children  who 
had  regretted  his  abfence  ;  nor  were  they  inat- 
tentive to  Jofeph  and  Fanny,  whofe  regular  con- 
duel  and  amiable  behaviour  had  endeared  them 
to  all  with  whom  they  were  acquainted.  They 
were  both  taken  home  to  the  parfonage  houfu 
by  Mr.  Adams,  who  found  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  perfect  health,  and  the  good  woman 
treated  them  with  the  beft  of  every  thing  (he 
could  afford. 

Lady  Booby  could  not  deep  the  whole  night, 
thinking  on  Jofeph  ;  and  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing fummoned  Slipflop  into  her  prefence,  afked 
her,  if  that  fellow  had  not  been  turned  away  I 
The  other  anfwered,  he  had  ;  and  that  his  mo- 
deft  behaviour  brought  tears  from  all  the  ferva;.ts 
prefent.  This  flung  the  lady  into  a  violent  paf- 
iion  i  who  afking  Slipflop,  why  (he  had  turned 
him  away  ?  was  anlwcied,  that  it  was  by  her  la- 
dylhip's  orders. 

Next 
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Next  day  being  Sunday,  Lady  Booby  went  to 
church  ;  but,  O  reader  !  how  great  was  her 
furprize,  when  (he  heard  Parfon  Adams  publifh 
the  banns  of  matrimony  between  Jofeph  An- 
drews and  Frances  Goodwill.  Affectation  itfelf 
could  fcarce  hinder  her  from  behaving  with  in- 
decency ;  nor  could  pride,  the  ftrongeft  paflion  in 
the  female  fex,  prevent  her  from  blufhing.  In- 
deed love,  pride,  and  refentment,  were  all  equally 
blended  in  her  mind,  and  it  was  difficult  to  fay 
which  was  moll:  predominant.  On  her  return 
home  (he  afked  Slipflop  what  bufinefs  that  impu- 
dent fellow  Jofeph  had  in  the  pariflh  ?  and  the 
waiting-woman  having  told  her  that  (he  met  him 
and  Mr.  Adams,  with  Fanny,  on  the  road,  the 
parfon  was  ordered  to  attend  her  ladyfhip. 

When  Mr.  Adams  had  made  his  appearance, 
Lady  Booby  a(ked  him  what  bufinefs  he  had  to 
bring  idle  fellows  into  the  pari(h  ?  to  which  the 
parfon  anfwered,  that  he  had  not  brdnght  him 
into  the  pari(h,  for  he  had  obtained  a  legal  fet- 
tlement  by  a  year's  fervitude  with  her  ladyfhip  ; 
and  as  for  the  young  woman  with  whom  he  was 
to  be  married,  (he  was  not  only  virtuous,  but,  at 
the  fame  nme,  the  greateft  beauty  he  had  ever 
fcen. 

The  word  beauty  put  her  into  a  moft  violent 
rage,  and  after  repeating  it  feveral  times  with 
every  mark  of  contempt,  peremptorily  ordered 
the  parfon  not  to  publifh  the  banns  any  more. 
To  this  he  anfwered,  that  he  was  obiiged  to  do 
it  ;  "for  Lawyer  Scout  had  told  him,  that  an  ac- 
tion on  the  cafe  would  lay,  if  he  refufed.  The 
lawyer  Mr.  Scout  was  next  fen t  for,  and  feverely 
interrogated  by  her  ladyfhip  j  who  alked  him, 
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.whether  he  could  not  get  Jofeph  and  that  fancy 
fiut  fent  out  of  the  parifh  ?  to  which  he  anfwered, 
it  would  be  extremly  difficult ;  but  if  fhe  would 
employ  him  in  the  affair,  he  would  acl  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  prevent  the  marriage  from  taking 
place,  for  there  was  one  Juftice  Frolick,  wha 
would  turn  him  away  as  a  vagrant,  whether  it 
was  confident  with  law  or  not. 

Next  Tuefday  being  a  holiday,  the  lady  went 
again  to  church,  when  fhe  hea-rd  the  banns  pub- 
Jifhed  the  fecond  time,  which  put  her  into  fhe 
moft  violent  agitation  of  mind ;  but  what  was 
her  furprize,  when,  upon  her  return  home,  (he 
was  informed  that  Jofeph  and  Fanny  were  both 
taken  up,  and  carried  before  a  juftice.  She  had 
fcarce  time  to  fpeak  when  a  coach  drove  in  at 
the  gate,  in  which  was  her  nephew  Mr.  Booby,, 
with  his  wife  the  beautiful  Pamela,  fifter  to  Jo- 
feph Andrews,  whom,  from  motives  of  love,  he 
kad  lately  married. 

Lady  Booby  was  not  a  little  ftrprifed  when  (he 
faw  Pamela  ;  but  good-manners,  the  effect  of  a 
polite  education,  made  her  treat  her  relation  by 
marriage  with  every  mark  of  refpecl.  The  com- 
mon compliments  had  fcarce  pafled,  when  a  fer- 
vant  came  in  and  whifpered  Squire  Booby  in  the 
ear,,  that  his  brother-in-law  jofeph  Andrews 
was  then  before  the  juftice,  and  very  near  being 
committed  to  prifon  for  felony. 

The  fquire  begged  the  ladies  pardon  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  going  out  ordered  the  coach  to 
drive  to  the  juftice's,  which  was  not  above  a  mile 
diftant.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  toid  by 
a  fervant,  that  the  juflice  would  wait  on  him  in 
a  few  minutes,  as  he  was  then   making  out  tho 
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mittimus  of  two  young  perfons  to  Bridwelf. 
The  fquire,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  oft* 
with  any  excufes,  and  therefore  rulhing  into  the 
prefence-chamber  of  the  juftice,  demanded  to 
know  what  crime  the  prifoners  had  been  guilty 
of.  The  juftice  told  him,  that  in  walking  over 
a  field  they  had  broke  a  twig  off  a  hedge,  and 
that  he  was  only  going  to  have  them  whipped, 
and  confined  a  month  to  hard  labour  in  Bridewell. 
The  fquire  told  him,  if  he  wouid  not  immedi- 
ately dilcharge  them,  he  was  ready  to  give  bail  ; 
but  the  juftice  faved  him  that  trouble,  by  throw- 
ing the  mittimus   into  the  fire,  and  telling  him 

e»  'to 

that  as  he  was  a  gentleman  he  would  let  the  pri- 
foners go;  for  he  would  not  have  meddled  with 
them,  had  it  not  been  to  pleafe  Lady  Booby. 
From  thefe  laft  words  of  the  juftice,  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  fome  notion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  thofe  wretches  called  magiilrates,  who, 
being;  honoured  with  the  King's  commiffion,  a«5t 
like  favage  beafts  of  prey,  by  devouring  their  fel- 
low fubje£ts  and  trampling  on  the  laws. 

As  foon  as  the  two  lovers  were  fet  at  liberty, 
fquire  Booby  defired  Fanny  to  retire;  and  taking 
Jofeph  into  an  adjoining  room,  ordered  one  of 
his  feryants  to  bring  the  portmanteau,  which 
had  not  yet  been  taken  from  behind  the  coach, 
and  made  him  put  on  clean  linen,  by  which 
change  in  his  drefs  he  made  a  quite  different 
figure  than  before.  He  then  took  both  the  lovers 
into  the  coach,  in  order  to  convey  them  to  Lady 
Booby's  houfe,  and  in  their  way  thither  they 
were  joined  by  Parfon  Adams,  who  happened  to 
be  crofting  the  fields  to  interpoie  in  their  favour 
with  the  juftice. 
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When  the  coach  arrived  at  Booby-Hall,  the 
fquire  defired  Jofeph  and  Fanny  to  wait  below, 
till  he  had  acquainted  his  aunt ;  but  no  (boner 
had  he  mentioned  his  intention  of  introducing 
the  two  lovers,  than  Lady  Booby  declared,  that 
no  fuch  faucy  trollop  as  Fanny  fhould  enter  her 
apartment :  with  refpecl  to  Jofeph,  (he  told  him, 
that  although  he  had  been  her  fervant,  yet,  as 
he  was  now  his  brother-in-law,  fhe  had  no  ob- 
jections againft  admitting  him. 

As  the  young  gentleman  knew  the  inflexibility 
of  the  lady's  difpofition,  he  did  no  more;  but 
going  down  took  Jofeph  aftde,  and  told  him  he 
would  carry  him  to  his  fifter,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail on  Lady  Booby  to  fee  him.  This  gave  Jo- 
feph the  utmoft  pleafure  ;  and  begging  to  fee  his 
fifter  alone,  the  fquire  told  him  that  he  could 
not  comply  with  his  requeft,  becaufe  his  After 
would  be  fond  of  feeing  him  in  prefence  of  her 
hufband,  and  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power 
to  make  her  alter  her  refolution.  Jofeph,  who 
was  all  obedience,  told  the  fquire  that  he  was 
willing  to  comply;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  con- 
figning  his  beloved  Fanny  to  the  care  of  Parfon 
Adam?,  went  up  flairs  to  attend  Lady  Booby  and 
his  fifter. 

The  meeting  between  Jofeph  and  his  fifter 
was  the  nv.-ft  tender  that  could  be  imagined,  foe 
no  two  perfons  could  love  each  other  with  purer 
marks  of  affection.  Squire  Booby  launched  out 
in  praifes  of  Fanny,  who,  he  faid,  was  the 
i^reateft  beauty  he  had  everfeen,  except  his  lovely 
Pamela.  Lady.'ooby,  who  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  hearing  one  woman  in  the  world 
called  more  beautiful  than  herfelf,  often  looked 
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at  the  g'afs,  and  Teemed   not   in   the  lead  pleafed 
with  what  her  nephew  had  advanced. 

The  evening  being  fpent  in  a  formally  agree- 
able manner,  our  company  retired  to  reft.  Lady 
Booby  was  tortured  with  the  molt  agonizing  re- 
flections, that  refentment  could  fuggeft  and  pride 
jiOurilh  ;  while  Jofeph  fpent  the  night  in  con- 
templating the  idea  of  his  lovely  Fanny.  In  the 
morning  when  Lady  Booby  arofe,  (he  fent  for 
her  nephew  the  fquire,  and  told  him,  that  as  he 
had  married  Pamela,  it  was  his  duty  to  promote 
the  interefr  of  her  brother ;  and  that,  as  he  was 
a  handfome  young  fellow,  (he  would  endeavour 
to  procure  him  a  commiftion  in  the  army,  upon 
condition  that  he  could  be  difengaged  from  that 
vulgar  trollop  Fanny. 

The  fquire  embraced  his  aunt's  propofal,  and 
going  immediately  to  Jofeph,  whom  he  found 
along  with  his  fitter  Pamela,  he  advifed  him  to 
break  oft*  all  connections  with  Fanny,  otherwife 
he  would  difoblige  his  parents.  In  anfwer  to 
this  Jofeph  told  him,  that  he  fhould  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  treat  his  parents  with  honour  and 
refpect;  but  as  he  was  now  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity  to  chufe  for  himfelf,  and  as  the  perfon 
upon  whom  he  had  placed  his  affections  was 
every  way  worthy  of  his  choice,  he  could  not 
fee  what  re? fon  any  perfon  had  co  pretend  to  lay 
a  reftraint  upon  him.  The  truth  is,  although 
Pamela  had  from  a  poor  fervant  become  a  lady, 
yet  female  pailions  enly  ferved  to  ftrengthen  her 
pride  j  and  (he  could  have  wimed  to  fee  her 
brother  dreffed  in  regimentals,  rather  than  mar- 
ried to  a  poor  giil,  originally  of  the  fame  ftation 
with  herielf.  On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Booby, 
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whofe  paflion  for  Jofeph  was  now  become  more 
violent  than  ever,  imagined  that  if  he  was  once 
in  the  army,  (he  might  not  think  it  beneath 
her  to  give  him  her  hand,  efpecially  as  many  la- 
dies had  done  fo  before. 

They  were  then  fummoned  to  breakfaft,  while 
poor  Fanny,  who  had  not  one  (hilling  in  her 
pocket,  was  walking  in  one  of  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  houfe.  Melancholy  and  dejected,  (he 
longed  for  the  return  of  Jofeph  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  a  young  gentleman,  richly  dreiTed, 
Attended  by  fervants  in  livery,  came  up,  and 
afked  if  that  houfe  did  not  belong  to  Lady  Boo- 
by. Fanny,  who  had  not  held  up  her  head  till  that 
time,  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  ;  upon  which 
the  fquire  jumping  off  his  horfe,  declared  (he 
was  the  moil  beautiful  creature  he  had  ever  feen, 
and  attempted  to  be  rude  with  her,  but  all  in 
vain  ;  for  (be  made  fuch  refinance,  that  he  was 
pbliged  to  defift. 

He  then  proceeded  on  towards  the  houfe, 
leaving  the  lovely  creature  to  the  care  of  one  of 
the  fervants,  telling  hirn  that  if  he  could  prevail 
on  her  to  go  along  with  him,  he  would  take  her 
into  keeping.  The  fervant  faid  all  he  could  to 
make  her  comply  with  his  mailer's  requeft,  but 
all  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  no  fooner  had  he  men- 
tioned his  infamous  bufinefs,  than  (he  turned 
horn  him  with  the  utmoft  difdain.  The  pimp, 
finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual,  thought  to 
make  her  a  prize  for  himfelf ;  but  that  being  at- 
tended with  no  better  fuccefs  than  the  other,  he 
attempted  to  ravifli  her.  Her  cries  brought  Jo- 
feph to  her  sfliftance,  who  no  fooner  faw  the 
danger  his  charmer  was  in,  than  he  knocked  out 
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three  of  the  villain's  teeth,  and  laid  him  fpraul- 
ing  on  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  Jofeph  ran  to  his  Fannyr 
who  was  drowned  in  tears,  fearing  (he  might- 
have  received  fome  injury;  but  no  fooner  was 
(he  convinced  that  he  was  in  fafcty,  than  flic 
begged  that  he  would  go  along  with  her  to  the 
houfe  of  that  good  man  Parfon  Adams,  whole 
doors  were  open  for  their  reception,  and  who 
would  give  them  the  beft  advice. 

The  two  lovers  arrived  juft  as  Mr.  Adams- 
and  his  fpoufe  had  finished  a  long  difpute  relat- 
ing to  Lady  Booby.  Mrs.  Adams  had  feme 
thoughts  of  getting  her  el  deft  fo-n  into  the  excifc, 
and  for  that  purpofe  (lie  had  applied  to  Lady 
Booby,  through  the  inter  eft  of  Mrs.  Sltpflop. 
She  told  her  hufband  that  all  her  views  would  be 
fruftrated,  if  he  proceeded  any  longer  in  coun- 
tenancing Jofeph  and  Fanny,  and  therefore  beg- 
ged he  would  not  any  more  entertain  them  in 
his  houfe,  unlefs  his  defign  was  to  involve  his 
family  in  ruin. 

The  reception,  therefore,,  which  the  two  lo- 
vers met  with  from  Mrs.  Adams,  was  rather 
formal  than  fincere;  but  they  were  not  fenfible 
of  it,  and  therefore  they  fat  down  in  the  moft 
friendly  manner*  For  fome  time  the  converfa- 
tion  turned  upon  general  fubiects,  till  at  !aft  Mr. 
Adams  began  to  threw  out  fome  hints  relating  to 
what  had  palled  between  him  and  his  wife.  Jo- 
feph was  (truck  with  furprize;  but  before  he  had 
'time  to  make  any  anfwer,  a  perfon  came  run- 
ning in,  and  told  Mr.  Adams  that  his  youngeft 
fon,  a  pretty  little  boy,  was  drowned.  This 
news  threw   all   prefeni  into    confufion,    Mrs. 
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Adams  fcreamed  out,  and  the  poor  parfon  fled 
tears  in  abundance  ;  while  Fanny  and  the  girls 
teftihed  their  ibrrow  in  the  mod  ftriking  manner. 

At  laft  poor  Adams  got  up  and  went  to  the 
door  ;  but  how  joyfully  was  he  furprifed,  when 
he  found  that  his  (on  was  flill  alive,  and  that  he 
had  only  met  with  a  hearty  ducking.  The  truth 
is,  the  boy  haJ  tumbled  into  a  river  that  ran 
near  the  houfe,  and  a  man  coming  up  at  that 
inftam,  jumped  in  and  brought  him  out  fafe  ; 
which  generous  perfon  was  no  other  than  the 
honeft  pediar,  who  had  relieved  the  parfon  at  the 
inn. 

The  fears  of  the  family  having  all  fubfidea', 
the  parfon  began  his  converfation  with  Jofeph  in 
the  lame  manner  v.s  before,  defiring  him  to  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  matrimony,  but  without  bet- 
ter fuccefs  than  before  ;  for  Jofeph  told  him  that 
he  was  fixed  in  his  choice,  and  all  the  world 
fhouid  not  alter  his  rcfolution.  He  faid,  he 
wondered  how  Mr.  Adams  could  act  fo  incon- 
fiftent  with  his  general  character,  as  to  advife 
him  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  promife,  and 
perjure  himfelf  after  he  was  under  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  obligations.  The  poor  parfon,  who  was 
daggered  by  the  force  of  his  reafoning,  began  to 
fer  the  motives  from  whence  his  conduct 
flowed,  and  freely  acknowledged,  that  the  whole 
arofe  from  the  initigation  of  his  wife. 

In  the  mean  lime  Lady  Booby,  who  had  not 
loft  fight  of  her  favourite  fcheme,  namely,  to 
make  Jofeph  her  own  by  one  means  or  other, 
no  fooner  heard  the  fquire  who  had  met  Fanny, 
reprefent  her  as  one  of  the  greatefl:  beuutieb  in 
the  world,  than  (he  formed  arefolution  to  fecond 
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his  fuit,  by  getting  her  into  his  pofleffion  as  a 
kept  miftrefs.  This  £he  thought  would  be  no 
difficult  matter,  as  Fanny  was  poor,  and  no 
doubt,  like  all  other  women,  vain  j  (o  that  {he 
would  be  fond  of  fine  cloaths. 

In  profecution  of  this  fcheme,  Lady  Booby, 
with  her  nephew,  his  fpoufe,  Squire  Didapper, 
and  the  whole  of  their  retinue,  i'et  out  for  the 
houfe  of  Parfon  Adams.  When  they  arrived 
there,  the  whole  family  were  thrown  into  the 
utmoft  confufion,  for  they  had  no  thoughts  of 
feeing  fuch  vifitors.  The  parfon,  who  was 
fmoaking  his  pipe  by  the  fire,  retired  to  make 
room  for  the  company,  whom  Mrs.  Adams  treated 
with  all  the  politenefs  (he  was  miftrefs  of,  and, 
after  fome  entreaties,  prevailed  on  them  to  fit 
down. 

Squire  Didapper  accofted  Fanny,  while  Lady 
Booby  declared  (he  was  a  moft  handfome  girl  ; 
and  Parfon  Adams,  who  had  been  fummoned  to 
attend  the  company,  entertained  Lady  Bocby 
with  afking  his  youngeft  fon,  who  had  efcaped 
from  drowning,  feveral  queltions  in  Latin,  ali 
which  he  anfwered  with  the  greateft  propriety. 
It  is  true  the  lady  did  not  anfwer  in  Latin  to 
fome  queftions  propofed  to  her  by  the  parfon,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  approbation  for  his 
fon,  and  the  reafon  was,  (he  did  not  underftand 
it.  She  had  nothing  further  in  view,  than  to 
give  the  fquire  time  to  make  good  his  defigns  on 
poor  Fanny;  for  fhe  could  not  fee  how  a  raw 
country  girl  would  be  able  to  refift  his  offers. 

It  was  not  an  eafy  matter  for  Jofeph  to  fee  the 
liberties  taken  by  the  fquire  with  Fanny,  and 
no  fooner  had  he  feen  him  offer  her  fome  ru de- 
ne fs, 
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,  than  he  ran  up  to  him,  and  gave  him  a 
he^ity  box  on  thi  car,  which  drove  him  head- 
long acrofs  the  room.  The  women  fcreamed 
out,  and  the  hcau,  having  recovered  himfelf, 
drew  his  hanger  ;  upon  which  Parfon  Adams, 
ihrting  up,  laid  hold  of  the  lid  of  a  pot,  and 
armed  himfelf  with  it  like  a  Scotch  highlandcr, 
in  order  to  wave  off  the  blow  from  Jofeph.  Jo- 
feph feeing  the  zeal  of  the  parfonv  called  cut  to- 
him  to  let  the  fquire  come  on,  for  he  had  a  good 
cudgel  for  his  reception,  which  would  do  mors 
execution  than  his  mean  pitiful  hanger.  Fanny 
threw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  parfon,  while 
Lady  Booby  ran  up  to  the  fquirer  and  infilled 
that  he  (hould  lay  down  his  hanger,  as  all  the 
company  were  in  the  utmoit  consternation.  Jo- 
feph declared  he  was  w tiling  to  fight  the  fquire 
with  any  weapon  he  thought  proper,  but  the 
beau  had  more  regard  to  his  fafety  than  to  trurt 
hirnilli  in  fuch  hand?*  and  therefore  put  up  his. 
fword  ;  muttering  fo  many  curfes,  thr.t  the  wo- 
men were  afraid  of  him,  while  Parfon  Adams 
blefled  God  that  he  had  never  fwore  an  oath  in 
his  life. 

Lady  Booby  told  Jofeph  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  (Truck,  a  gentleman  for  attempting  to  kifs  a 
vulgar  country  wench,  but  he  tod  her  that  he 
would  have  laid  down  his  life  to  lave  her.  Squire 
Booby  fuppcrted  the  argument  made  u^c  of  by 
his  aunt,  and  Pamela  told  Fanny  that  {he  had  no 
right  to  expect  fuch  a  huiband  as  her  brother.. 
Poor  Fanny,  who  flood  drowned  in  tears,  had 
not  one  word  to  fay,  which  Jofeph  observing, 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  call  any  one  his  relation,  who  would  treat  with 
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fo  much  indignity  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in  the 
world. 

Accordingly  he  took  Fanny  out,  and  having 
brandifhed  his  cudgel,  challenged  the  Tquire  to 
follow  him  j  but  that  was  not  complied  with, 
and  parfon  Adams,  overcome  with  the  force  of 
truth  and  innocence,  declared  that  Jofeph  was 
one  of  the  beft  boys  he  had  ever  feen.  Lady 
Booby  told  the  parfon  that  he  ought  to  mind  the 
affairs  of  his  family,  and  not  give  himfelf  up  to 
fuch  nonfenfical  airs,  by  fupporting  an  idle  fel- 
low and  a  raw  country  wench.  In  this  (he  was 
feconded  by  the  parfon's  wife,  who  told  the  lady 
that  her  hufbmd  called  all  the  people  in  the  pa- 
rifh  his  children  ;  but  the  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  ladies  being  fummoned  to  dinner 
at  the  hall. 

Poor  Adams,  whofe  goodnefs  of  heart  ftill 
made  him  the  friend  of  the  ctiftrefied,  fat  in  the 
moft  melancholy  manner,  reflecting  on  the  many 
occurrences  that  had  happened  fince  he  firft  left 
'  his  family  to  travel  to  London  ;  and  although  he 
was  willing  to  do  every  thing  to  promote  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  family,  yet  he  could  not  fee  how  it 
was  poilible,  confident  either  with  virtue  or  reli- 
gion, to  folicit  a  place  in  the  Excrfe  for  his  Ion, 
at  the  expence  of  a  couple  of  young  perfons  who 
from  their  infancy  had  fhewn  the  oreateft  figns  of 
docility,  and  had  learned  the  doctrines  and  du- 
ties of  our  holy  religion,  under  his  miniftry. 
His  wife,  however,  was  not  of  the  fame  fenti- 
ments,  for  with  her,  intereft  was  the  fummun* 
bonum  of  human  life  :  She  knew  that  fhe  had  al- 
ready failed  in  the  attack  fhe  had  made  on  what 
fhe  confidered  as  his  weak  iide,  and  therefore  fhe 
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refolved  to  aiTauit  him  in  a  more  tender  place, 
namely,  by  err. ploying  his  children  to  intercede 
with  him.  Accordingly  the  eldeft  daughter  be- 
gan, by  telling  her  father  that  (he  wondered  how 
he  could  fuffcr  idle  people  to  come  to  their  houfe, 
to  eat  up  that  bread  that  was  neceliary  for  their 
own  fubiiftence  ;  that  Joflph  might  go  home  to 
his  parent?,  and  as  to  Fanny,  fhe  might  return 
to  her  place  from  whence  (he  hiid  run  away,  for 
if  file  had  a  toil  lion  of  money  (he  would  not  give 
fuch  a  fancy  ilut  one  halfpenny  to  lave  her  from 
ftarvmg.  The  little  boy,  whom  the  pefilar  had 
faved  from  drowning,  immediately  anfVered,  that 
he  would  give  her  the  bread  and  cheefe  which  he 
then  held  in  his  hand,  and  the  fnit  halfpenny  he 
got  he  would  take  and  carry  to  her 
Adams  was  fo  touched  with  th.s  comp^ilipfi  \n 
the  boy,  that  he  clafped  him  to  his  oread,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  glad  he  was  a  Chnirian, 
and  that  God  would  blefs  him  for  his  willingnefs 
to  ferve  his  fellow-creatures  in  diitrefs.  He  laid 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  to  do  fo,  for  it  was 
commanded  in  facred  fcripture,  and  thofe  would 
be  punifhed  in  the  fevereft  manner  who  neglected 
to  comply  with  it. 

The  young  lad  told  his  father  that  Fanny  was. 
not  only  the  befr.  girl  in  the  parifh,  but  that  ffce 
was  much  handlomer  than  any  of  his  fillers ; 
upon  winch  he  was  near  receiving  a  box  on  the 
ear,   had  not  his  father  warded  off  the  blow. 

Juft  at  that  inftant  Jofeph  arrived,  and  told  the 
parfon  he  was  not  come  to  put  him  or  Mrs.  Adams 
to  any  inconvenience,  but  only  to  beg  their  com- 
pany to  dinner  with  him  on  lbme  bacon  and 
guens,  at  the  George,  a  (mail  public  houfe  that 
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flood  in  the  fame  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Adams, 
who  was  a  great  ceconomift  in  domeftic  affairs, 
promifed  to  go,  and  was  followed  by  her  hu(band 
and  the  little  boy  who  had  been  fo  good- nature:] 
to  Fanny,  and  to  whom  Jofeph  gave  a  mil 
The  honeft  pedlar  accompanied  them  at  the  fame 
time. 

Dinner  being  over,  the  pedlar  told  the  com- 
pany, that  when  he  came  into  theparifh  he  found 
that  the  great  houfe  belonged  to  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Booby,  and  having  made  feveral  other 
enquiries,  he  learned  that  Fanny  had  been  bought 
by  the  baronet  from  a  travelling  gipfey,  when 
fhe  was  not  above  four  years  of  age.  He  added, 
that  he  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  Fanny's 
parents,  if  the  company  would  hear  him  with 
attention  ;  which  they  agreeing  to,  he  delivered 
himfelf  in  the  following  manner. 

He  told  them,  that  fome  years  ago,  while  he 
was  on  a  recruiting  party  in  the  weft  of  England, 
and  travelling  from  Briftol  to  Frome,  he  over- 
took a  woman  on  the  road,  who  feemed  to  be 
about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  as  (lie  was  not  over- 
nice  in  her  choice,  nor  any  way  fcrupulous  con- 
cerning favours,  they  foon  (truck  up  a  bargain, 
and  lived  in  an  honeft  way  as  hufband  and  wife. 

The  regiment  having  been  ordered  toGalloway, 
■  in  Scotland,  where  it  lay  fome  years,  the  woman 
was  taken  ill,  and  finding  the  pangs  of  death 
upon  htr,  (he  told  her  hufband,  the  drummer, 
that  fhe  had  a/ecret  of  the  utmoft  importance  on 
her  mind,  and  that  fhe  could  not  die  in  peace 
unlefs  (he  difclofed  it. 

The  drummer  was  all  attention,  and  then  Oie 
told   him   that  (he  had   travelled  feveral  years  in 
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company  with  fome  gipfies,  who  made  a  common 
practice  of  dealing  children  ;  that  (he  had  neveF 
been  guilty  of  the  practice  any  more  than  once, 
and  that  was  in  dealing  a  young  child,  a  girl, 
about  eighteen  months  old,  which  (he  kept  two 
years,  and  then  fold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Booby. 
He  added,  that  the  parents  lived  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  hall  of  the  baronet  ;  that  their  name 
was  Andrews,  and  that  they  had  a  daughter 
whofe  name  was  Pamela- 
Fanny,  who  had  changed  colour  at  the  firft 
mentioning  of  her  name,  no  fooner  heard  that 
of  Pamela  mentioned,  than  (he  fainted  away  in 
the  arms  of  Jofeph  ->  while  the  parfon  Fell  on  hi* 
knees,  and  thanked  God  a  thoufand  times  that 
the  marriage  ceremony  had  not  been  performed* 
left  the  fervice  of  the  church  (hould  have  been 
made  ufe  of  to  promote  inceft. 

We  (hall  now  leave  them  in  this  ftate  of  per- 
plexity, and  return  to  take  a  view  of  the  conduct 
of  the  company  at  Booby-hall. 

As  foon  as  dinner  was  over,  lady  Booby  pre- 
tended to  be  indifpofed,  and  leaving  Pamela  to 
entertain  'fquire  Didapper,  went  up  Hairs  to  her 
chamber,  and  threw  herfelf  on  the  bed,  in  all  the 
agonies  of  love,  rage,  and  defpair.  Slipilop,  the 
waitiiig-woman,  v.?.s  called  up  to  her  aiTiftance, 
and  no  fooner  had  Hie  made  her  appearance,  than 
the  lady,  notwithstanding  all  her  pretenfions  to 
decorum,  could  not  help  launching  out  into 
many  encomiums  on  the  accomplifhments  of 
Jofeph,  and  wondered  how  he  could  place  his 
affedtion  en  fuch  a  vulgar  countiy  dowuy  as 
Fanny.  Slipilop,  who  was  no  (hanger  to  her 
lady's   temper,    acquiefced  in   all   flic   laid,    and 
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added,  tfcM  it  was  a  great  pity  Jofeph  had  not 
been  a  gcptleman,  for  then  he  vvould  have  been 
no  improper  nutch  for  her  hdyfhip.  Lady 
Booby  Parted  from  the  bed,  and  taking  two  or 
three  turns  acrofs  the  room,  fetched  a  deep  figh, 
and  faid  fhe  was  fure  he  could  make  any  lady 
happy.  Slipflop  told  her,  that  {he  might  marry 
him  with  the  fame  propriety  that  her  nephew  had 
married  his  Mer,  and  that  no  peribn  had  a  right 
to  call  her  choice  in  queflion;  that  it  did  not 
fignify  what  the  world  faid,  for  many  ladies  of 
the  higheft  rank  had  married  their  footmen  j 
but  here  was  a  ftrong  circumftance  in  her  favour, 
becaufe  the  perfon  in  queflion  was  in  a  collateral 
degree  her  kinfman.  She  begged  her  lady  to 
make  herfelf  eafy,  for  although  the  odious  Fanny 
was  ftill  in  the  way,  yet  (he  would  contrive  to 
get  her  married  to  one  of  'fquire  Didapper's  foot- 
men, who  had  already  made  love  to  her.  This 
fo  much  pleafed  the  lady,  that  fhe  ordered  the 
waiting-woman  to  go  and  (peak  to  the  footman, 
and  endeavour  to  forward  his  address  to  Fanny. 
Slipflop  obeyed  her  orders  ;  but  fhe  had  not  been 
long  gone  when  (he  returned  in  great  furprize, 
and  told  her  lady  that  one  of  the  footmen,  who 
had  been  drinking  at  the  George,  was  juft  re- 
turned, and  faid  that  there  was  a  ftrange  man 
there,  who  hid  affiired  parfon  Adams  that  Fanny 
was  the  fitter  of  Jofeph.  This  was  a  molt  un- 
expected piece  of  intelligence,  and  the  lady's  paf- 
iions  were  wound  up  to  the  utmoft  height  ;  fhe 
hardly  knew  what  to  fay,  but  in  the  agitation  of 
her  mind  ordered  the  ftrange  man,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  pedlar,  to  be  fent  for.  Parfon 
Adams  attended  at  the  fame  time,  along  with 
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Jofeph  and  Fanny,  but  fquire  Booby  and  Pamela 
his  lpcufe,  were  fo  much  offended,  that  Fanny 
fnouid  be  called  their  relation,  that  it  required 
all  the  eloquence  of  Lady  Booby,  to  keep  them 
in  g6od  temper. 

Being  introduced  to  the  hall,  the  pedlar  re- 
peated the  fame  ftory  as  before,  without  varying 
in  one  fingle  tittle,  while  Lady  Booby  was  co- 
vered with  b!u(hes  left  it  fhould  not  be  true,  and 
Jofeph  was  filled  with  defpair  on  account  of  his 
fear  that  the  order  of  nature  would  for  ever  fepa- 
rate  him  from  his  charmer.  In  the  mean  time 
fquire  Booby,  who  had  attended  to  all  that 
had  been  faid,  defired  them  to  wait  with  pati- 
ence till  next  morning,  when  he  would  produce 
the  parents  of  Jofeph  Andrews,  who  would  give 
an  account  whether  this  ftrange  ftory  was  true  or 
falfe.  This  being  agreed  to,  all  the  company 
fat  down  with  thegreateft  good  humour  together, 
except  the  pedlar,  who  was  fent  down  to  the 
kitchen  to  regale  himfelf  with  the  fervants. 

The  company  in  the  parlour  were  extremely 
merry,  except  Jofeph  and  Fanny,  who  knew  not 
in  what  light  to  confider  each  other,  and  it  being 
a  ftormy  night,  parfon  Adams,  as  well  as  Fanny 
were  conftrained  to  ftay,  notwithstanding  their 
having  made  many  remonftrances  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  whole  family  being  retired  to  reft,  fquire 
Didapper,  who  had  not  yet  loft  fight  of  his  de- 
iigns  on  Fanny,  bribed  one  of  the  waiting  maids 
to  tell  him  in  which  bed  {he  lay.  The  girl  not 
knowing  the  room,  and  at  the  fame  time  being 
unwilling  to  lofe  her  hire,  gave  him  the  beft  di- 
rection fhe  could,  but  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
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he  wrnt  to  Mrs.  Slipflop's  chamber,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  bed  by  that  amorous  nymph.  It  was 
not  long  however,  before  he  difcovered  his  mif- 
take,  and  the  artful  waiting  woman,  who  had 
Tome  hopes  that  it  was  Jofeph,  finding  who  was 
her  paramour,  and  that  lhe  had  not  enjoyed  the 
fatis factory  pleafures  expected,  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  laid  hold  of  the  fquire  by  the  collar  of 
his  ihirr,  crying  out,  rape  !  murder  !  villains  ! 
thieves  !  with  a  thoufand  other  names,  which 
very  jeadilv  flow  from  female  tongues. 

Parfon  Adams,  who  lay  in  the  next  room,  no 
fooner  heard  the  words  murther,  &c.  than  he 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  rufhed  into  the  apart- 
ment of  Mrs.  Slipflop,  without  one  rag  of 
cloaths  upon  him  except  his  fhirt;  but  fcarce  had 
he  entered,  when  Mrs.  Slipflop  gave  him  a  m oft- 
violent  box  on  the  ear,  which  {he  had  intended 
for  the  fquire. 

The  parfon,  who  did  not  know  with  whom 
he  was  engaged,  intended  to  have  returned  the 
blow  with  intereft,  but  mifling  his  aim,  he  fell 
upon  Mrs.  Slipflop,  who  fcratched  him  in  the 
moft  terrible  manner,  while  he  applied  his  fills 
to  her  fides  with  iuch  dexterity,  that  (he  was 
obliged  to  call  out  that  £he  was  a  woman.  This 
however  did  not  fatisfy  the  parfon,  for  lie  faid  he 
was  fure  (he  was  the  devil,  and  having  received 
another  hearty  punch  und  r  the  chin,  he  gave 
her  fuch  a  blow  on  the  guts  as  made  her  roar  out 
for  the  afliftance  of  eweny  one  la  the  houfe. 

Regardlefs  however  of  her  cries,  he  pinned  her 
head  down  to  thebolfter,  and  called  out  for  aflift- 
ance  in  a  tone   as   loud   as   herfelf,  while  Lady 
Booby,  who  was  awake,  and  heard  the  whole  af- 
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fair,  iTipped  on  her  gown  and  petticoat,  and  hav- 
ing a  light  in  her  hand,  rufhed  into  the  chamber, 
where  (he  found  the  parfon  in  his  lhirt,  engaged 
with  Mrs.  Siipilop,  but  modefty  forbid  her  to 
proceed.  Siipflop  called  out  for  help,  or  (he 
would  be  raviihed  ;  upon  which  the  lady  told  the 
parfon,  that  he  was  a  moft  lafcivious  beaft,  to  at- 
tempt the  chaftity  of  her  waiting  woman,  and 
extrem  ly  ungrateful  to  her  family,  to  make  net 
houfe  a  common  brothel. 

Poor  Adams  confeious  of  his  innocence,  and 
at  the  fame  time  recollecting  that  he  was  naked, 
flipped  under  the  bed-cloaths  along  with  Mrs. 
Slipfl  >p,  who  exclaimed  moft  bitterly,  and  called 
him  a  moft  beaftly  brute  ;  upon  which  he  darted 
his  head  from  under  the  cloaths,  and  forgetting 
that  there  was  a  woman  in  bed  with  him,  pro- 
tefte  1  his  innocence  with  the  utmoft  vehe- 
mence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lady  Booby,  who  had  at- 
tentively Purveyed  the  floor,  faw  a  pair  of  dia- 
mond buttons  (he  knew  belonged  to  the  fquire, 
with  feveral  other  pieces  of  his  accoutrements, 
and  laughing  heartily,  told  the  parfon  (he  was 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  fo  that  he  might  re- 
tire to  his  own  private  apartment,  as  foon  as  fhe 
was  gone.  This  the  parfon  contented  to,  and 
after  having  afked  Mrs.  Slipflop  a  thoufand  par- 
dons, he  went  off;  but  in  his  way  to  his  own 
room,  got  into  that  where  Fanny  lay,  and  hav- 
ing flipped  down  the  cloaths  in  the  moft  gentle 
manner,  ftepped  into  bed.  Fanny  fcreamed  out, 
upon  which  Jofeph  came  to  her  afliftancc  ;  and 
the  parfon,  who  could  not  account  for  his  con- 
duct in  committing  fo  many  miftakes,  concluded 
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that  the  houfe  was  haunted  by  witches.  Jofeph, 
who  was  all  good  nature  and  gratitude,  freely 
examined  his  friend,  while  Fanny  declared,  that 
he  had  not  in  the  leaft  offered  her  any  injury,  fo 
that  peace  was  reftored  the  family  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  made 
their  appearance,  and  were  interrogated,  whether 
they  had  any  other  children  befides  Jofeph  and 
Pamela.  Mr.  Andrews  declared  he  never  had,  but 
Mrs.  Andrews  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Fanny,  ran 
up-  to  her,  and  cried  out,  it  was  fhe;  meaning 
that  (he  was  her  own  child.  This  alarmed  the 
whole  company,  for  they  could  not  conceive  how 
the  father  and  mother  could  fo  difagree  in  their 
accounts,  that  one  would  have  thought  muft 
have  been  known  to  both.  This  the  old  wo- 
man, Mrs.  Andrews  told  them,  that  when  her 
hu(band  went  abroad  as  a  foldier  to  Gibraltar, 
fhe  was  delivered  of  a  child  ;  and  one  day  fome 
gypfies  coming  to  the  door,  (h^  went  to  draw 
them  fome  fmall  beer,  but  how  great  was  her 
iurprife  when  they  were  gone,  that  upon  looking 
into  the  cradle,  fhe  found  another  child  fubfti- 
tuted  in  place  of  her  own. 

The  child  left  by  the  gypfies  was  no  other 
than  Jofeph  Andrews,  and  as  he  was  a  fine  boy, 
the  good  woman  was  refolved  to  take  care  of 
him,  and  call  him  her  own.  Accordingly  (he 
did  fo  for  fome  time;  but  times  being  hard,  (he 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  parifh,  who  had  no 
fooner  heard  her  complaint,  than  they  took  her 
before  a  juftice,  and  fent  her  to  the  parifh,  where 
fhe  then  was. 
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This  occafioned~a  mcft  violent  difpute,  for 
the  pedlar  infilled  that  Jofeph  muft  have  a  mark 
upon  his  breaft,  and  in  order  to  convince  the 
company,  the  handfone  footman  opened  his 
fhirt,  and  (hewed  them  a  particular  mirk  upon 
his  breaft.  The  mark  was  no  lefs  than  a  ftraw- 
berry,  which  parfon  Adams  had  no  foorer  feen, 
than  he  cried  out,  '  God  blefs  me,  there  is  fome 
myftery  in  this  !'  He  had  not  time  to  proceed 
any  further,  when  a  fervant  came  into  the  room, 
and  defired  to  (peak  with  Mr.  Adams  ;  when  the 
parfon  was  gone,  the  pedlar  told  Jofeph,  that 
he  might  not  be  urder  any  apprehenfions,  as  it 
would  foon  appear  that  his  parents  were  perfons 
of  fortune;  for  although,  he  had  been  ftolen 
away  while  a  child,  yet  there  were  fome  perfons 
in  the  world,  who  would  own  him. 

We  have  already  feen  that  Mr.  Wilfon,  who 
had  treated  Mr.  Adams  in  fo  generous  a  man- 
ner when  he  was  on  his  journey,,  promifed  to 
viiit  that  gentleman,  when  he  came  on  a  tour 
to  the  weft.  It  is  too  true  that  promifes  are 
often  made,  without  any  intention  of  their  being 
performed  ;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  Mr. 
Wilfon,  for  he  really  intended  to  act  as  he  had 
promifed. 

Accordingly,  juft  at  this  intrant  Mr.  Wilfon 
arrived  at  the  Lady  Booby's  gate,  and  his.  fer- 
vant was  fent  up  to  call  for  Mr.  Adams,  for  he 
had  been  at  the  parfon's  houfe,  and  from  thence 
was  directed  to  the  hall.  The  parfon  having 
made  his  appearance,  and  mentioned  the  ftory 
of  Jofeph,  Mr.  Wilfon,  without  any  ceremony 
rufhed  into  the  room,  and  feeing  Jofeph,  defired 
to  fee  his  breaft,  that  he  might  know  whether 
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or  not  there  W2s  the  mark  of  a  ftrawberry  upon 
it.  Jofeph  (hewed  him  the  mark,  which  had 
fuch  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wilfon,  that 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  *  I  have  found  my  long 
loft  fon,'  and  immediately  clafped  him  in  his 
arms.  Jofeph  knew  not  what  to  fay,  for  he  was 
entirely  abforbed  in  thought,  but  being  at  laft 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  ftory,  he  kneeled 
before  his  father  and  afked  his  bleffing. 

The  whole  company  were  furprifed  at  this  dif- 
covery,  and  Lady  Booby,  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained filent,  went  out  of  the  room  in  an  agony 
of  defpair.  Mr.  Wilfon  infifted  that  his  fon 
fhould  accompany  him  home;  but  Jofeph,  who 
had  promifed  marriage  to  Fanny,  abfolutely  re- 
fufed,  unlefs  file  was  allowed  to  accompany  him. 
Mr.  Wilfon  (hewed  fome  reluctance  at  flrft  ;  but 
no.  fooner  was  he  informed,  that  Fanny  was  a 
good  girl,  than  he  gave  his  confent,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  (hould  be  married.  The  happy 
day  being  now  arrived,  that  was  to  put  Jofeph 
in  poffeffion  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in  the 
world;  he  arofe  in  the  morning,  and  drefted 
himfelf  to  the  beft  advantage,,  though  not  in  an 
extravagant  manner,  for  he  hated  all  forts  of  fi- 
nery, that  were  not  of  real  fervice  in  decorating 
the  body,  io  far  as  to  fet  off  natural  charms. 
Mr.  Adams  performed  the  marriage  ceremony, 
and  the  young  couple  being  now  nappy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  each  other,  retired  to  live  with  Mr. 
Wilfon,  who  foon  after  died,  and  left  them  a 
plentiful  fortune,  without  injuring  the  reft  of 
his  children  ;  fo  that  they  are  now  the  raoft  hap- 
py couple  in  the  world. 
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The  pedlar,  whofe  generofity  and  difinteref- 
tednefs  had  (hone  in  fo  confpicuous  a  manner, 
was  not  only  rewarded  with  feveral  valuable  pre- 
fents,  but  alio  fettled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
live  comfortably  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Lady  Booby  difappointed  in  all  her  fchemes  of 
making  Jofeph  her  own,  fet  out  for  London, 
where  me  gave  herfelf  up  to  gaming ;  and  her 
paflion  for  men  being  dill  predominant,  fhe  mar- 
ried a  captain  of  dragoons,  which  for  fome  time 
put  an  end  to  her  mifery.  From  the  whole  of 
this  narrative,  we  may  learn  that  thofe  young 
perfons,  who  form  virtuous  connections,  and 
abide  by  virtuous  refolutions,  will  in  the  end  be 
happy,  notwithftanding  the  many  rubs  that  may 
happen  to  come  in  their  way.  We  have  alfo  here 
a  proof  of  the  force  of  a  religious  education  ;  for 
had  not  the  fear  of  God  been  ftrongly  imprefled 
on  the  mind  of  Jofeph  Andrews,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  general 
fnare,  and  have  been  ruined  as  many  thoufands 
were  before  him. 
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DAVID       SIMPLE, 


THIS  novel  is  written  upon  the  moft  exten- 
five  plan.  Nothing  was  ever  better  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  ruin  of  youth,  and  direct 
them  to  place  their  confidence  on  proper  objects, 
without  being  led  aftray  by  the  cunning  fharper 
or  the  idle  fpendthrift.  It  does  not  addrefs  itfelf 
fo  much  to  the  paflions  as  the  undemanding. 
Here  the  reafon  itfelf  is  as  it  were  brought  down 
to  conviction,  all  objections  againft  the  plaineft 
dictates  of  morality  are  refuted  by  examples 
drawn  from  real  life,  vice  is  {hewn  in  characters 
fo  ftriking  that  it  muft  appear  horrible,  and  vir- 
tue equally  amiable.  It  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Fielding,  a  lady,  who  to  all  the  graces  of 
a  polite  education,  added  the  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  tranflated  from  the  Greek 
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the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon.  David  Simple, 
as  abridged  in  this  manner,  is  prefented  to  the 
public  as  one  of  the  moil:  valuable  prefents  that 
can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  ihares  and  ruin. 


Mr.  David  Simple  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Da- 
niel Simple,  a  mercer  on  Ludga:e-hi!l,  and  his 
mother,  who  had  been  in  her  youth  extremely 
handfome,  was  alfo  a  good  houfewife,  and  the 
boy  David,  with  his  brother  Daniel,  as  foon  as 
they  were  out  of  petticoats,  were  put  to  a  pub- 
lic fchool.  The  tv\o  boys  were  fo  fond  of  each 
other,  that  if  the  one  had  but  a  fingle  penny 
one  halfpenny  was  given  to  his  brother.  David, 
indeed,  was  a  much  better  oeconomift  than  Da- 
niel, io  that  he  had  always  more  money  to  fpend ; 
but  this  did  nor.  lefTen  their  friendfhip  for  each 
other,  David  being  ever  ready  to  aflift  his  bro- 
ther, who,  on  the  other  hand,  warned  him  to 
be  on  his  guard  againft  the  tricks  of  fuch  of 
the  boys  who  had  a  larger  {hare  of  cunn 

Daniel  paid  the  utmolt  deference  to  his  bro- 
ther's merit,  and  although  he  often  wondered 
how  he  came  by  fuch  a  large  flock  of  knowledge, 
yet  he  never  envied  him;  and  thus  they  lived  to- 
gether on  terms  of  the  ftricteft  fjiendfhip,  till 
their  father  was  taken  ill,  when  David,  now 
about  feventeen,  was  fent  for  home;  and  the  o'd 
gentleman  having  lingered  a  \ear  u.ider  ail  the 
pains  of  a  consumption,  p.  id  the  debt  of  nature, 
to  the  great  gri«f  of  his  children, 
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The  death  of  the  father  difcovered  the  real 
femiments  of  the  two  fons,  for  Daniel,  not- 
withftandihg  all  his  pretentions  to  friendfhip  for 
his  brother,  was  at  the  heart  a  concealed  hypo- 
crite. His  fole  intention,  while  his  father  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  was  to  ufe  every  probable  means 
to  induce  him  to  make  his  will  in  his  favour,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  brother. 

In  the  family  was  a  fervant-maid,  extremely 
handfome,  and  as  Daniel  had  often  given  her 
fmall  prefents,  fhe  told  hi  n  that  his  father  had 
given  David  a  paper  fealed  up,  which  fhe  be- 
lieved to  be  his  will.  This  fet  Daniel's  brains 
to  work,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  come  at  the 
will,  and  fubftitute  a  forged  one  in  its  place  ; 
but  the  greateft  difficulty  was  to  procure  wit- 
nefTes  to  fwear  to  the  truth  of  it. 

In  this  dilemma  he  thought  of  the  fervant- 
maid  and  a  young  fellow  her  fweetheart,  not 
doubting  but  they  would,  for  a  fmall  prefent, 
perform  the  work.  Accordingly  he  founded  the 
girls  inclinations,  but  found  (he  was  afraid  to 
commit  forgery,  left  fhe  fhould  be  hanged. 
Daniel,  well  knowing  where  her  weak  fide  lay, 
flung  down  a  hundred  guineas,  telling  her  that 
would  get  her  a  hufband,  and  fhe  would  be  able 
to  live  in  a  better  manner  than  any  of  her  com- 
panions j  upon  which  ihe  was  fo  much  daggered, 
that  fne  not  only  promifed  to  comply,  but  alfo 
to  make  her  lover  a  partner. 

The  next  bufinefs  was  to  fteal  the  will  from 
his  brother,  which  was  no  difficult  matter,  fee- 
ing the  other  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  his 
integrity.  The  clerk  of  a  neighbouring  attorney 
was  employed  to  draw  up  a  new  will,  which  be- 
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ing  figned  by  the  girl  and  her  fweetheart,  was, 
by  Daniel,  dpofued  in  the  place  from  whence 
he  had  ftoJen  the  other. 

David  was  To  much  afKicled  for  the  lofs  of  his 
father,  that  for  fome  days  he  took  no  thought 
6f  the  vvil  i  but  when  the  firft  emotions  of  grief 
had  fubfided,  he  afked  his  mother  and  brother 
to  walk  up  {lairs  to  his  apartment.  There  he 
read  the  will,  but  how  great  was  his  furprize, 
when  he  found  that  out  of  eleven  thoufand 
pcunds,  of  which  his  father  died  in  pofTrflion  of, 
the  whole  was  left  to  Daniel,  except  fixty  pounds 
a  year  to  the  widow,  and  five  hundred  to  Da- 
vid. 

One  would  have  thought  that  fuch  an  unex- 
pected circumftance  would  have  inflamed  the  paf- 
fion  of  David  to  the  utmoft  height,  but  quite  the 
reverfe  took  place  ;  for  turning  to  his  brother, 
he  toH  him,  that  he  muft  not  impute  his  amaze- 
ment to  any  antipathy  he  had  againft  him,  but 
merely  to  his  concern  that  fome  part  of  his  con- 
due"!:  muft  have  prejudiced  his  father  againfl:  him, 
especially  as  he  was  was  the  oldc{t  fon. 

Daniel  told  his  brother  that  he  was  fure  fome 
wicked  perfon  mult  have  prejudiced  his  father 
ngainft  him,  and  he  was  determined  to  find  out 
the  truth  -t  but  David  difluaded  him  from  it,  by 
telling  him  that  whoever  were  guilty,  he  would 
rather  loofe  every  thing  than  be  the  inftrument 
of  bringing  them  to  puniflimcnt. 

As  Daniel  did  not  think  proper  to  pull  off  the 
mafk  all  at  once,  he  told  David  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  difFeiences  in  the  will,  yet  it  wou'd 
make  none  in  their  regard  for  each  other;  and 
the  mother  going  to  reticle  in   the  country,  the 
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two  brothers  fold  off  the  goods  in  the  father's 
fhop,  and  took  a  private  houfe  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood.  For  fome  time  they  lived  on 
fuch  good  terms,  that  David  from  an  innate  prin- 
ciple of  real  goodnefs  of  heart,  never  took:  the 
lead  notice  of  the  unequal  diftribution  that  had 
been  made  in  his  father's  will. 

But  it  was  not  long  till  he  found  the  unhap- 
pinefs  of  a  dependance  on  a  brother,  whofe  lead- 
ing principles  were  avarice,  cruelty,  and  envy. 
He  could  .not  with  any  degree  of  patience  bear 
the  thoughts  of  hearing  his  brother  fpoken  of 
by  all  thole,  who  liveJ  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  one  of  the  belt  and  moil  amiable  young  gen- 
tlemen that  ever  lived,  while  no  notice  was  ta- 
ken of  himfelf,  fo  that  contrary  to  bis  profef- 
fions,  to  the  contrary  he  refolved  to  affert  his 
own  independence  and  difcard  poor  David. 

The  fervants,  who  in  general  are  very  inqui- 
fitive  to  know  their  matters  affairs,  foon  disco- 
vered that  the  greateft  part  of  the  money  was  left 
to  Daniel  ;  and  therefore  confident  with  their 
vulgar  felf-interefted  notions  thought  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  court  the  riling  fun.  In  confe- 
quence  of  that  refolution,  they  began  to  treat 
David  with  very  little  refpect,  of  which  for  fome 
time  he  took  no  notice,  but  at  laft  their  be- 
haviour was  become  fo  fhockingly  fcandalous, 
that  he  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  it  to 
his  brother.  Accordingly  he  made  Daniel  ac- 
quainted with  their  conoucl:,  but  how  great  was 
his  furprife,  when  he  found  that  Daniel  teemed 
rather  to  approve  than  difappiove  of  their  beha- 
viour, telling  him  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
pleafe  the  whims  of  every  perfon,  by  turning  off 
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his  fervants.  He  told  him  at  the  Time  time,-  tha* 
as  he  had  been  very  well  uied  in  his  houfe,  Co  he 
thought  he  had  no  reafon  to  complain,  and  if  he 
did  not  like  his  reception,  he  might  change  it  as 
foon  as  he  pleafrd.  Raae,  indignation,  and 
contempt,  took  place  in  David's  mind,  he  be- 
haved for  fome  time  like  one  frantic,  for  not- 
withftanding  the  guard  he  generally  had  over  his 
natural  temper,  yet  when  he  found  himfelf  in- 
fulted  by  one  from  whom  he  had  no  reafon  to 
expect  fuch  ulage,  he  was  all  fury  and  refent- 
ment,  and  on  the  prefent  occafion  told  his  bro- 
ther, that  he  would  remove  from  his  houfe  imme- 
diately. 

David  having  left  his  brother,  retired  to  his 
chamber,  where  he  gave  vent  to  his  grief,  and 
then  waited  till  towards  evening,  thinking  that 
Daniel  might  not  have  been  in  earneft,  and  that 
he  would  yet  be  reconciled  to  him.  Accordingly 
in  the  evening  he  went  down  flair?,  and  afked  for 
his  brother,  and  being  told,  that  he  was  gone 
out  with  company,  all  his  hopes  forfook  him, 
and  he  went  out  at  the  door  with  only  half  a 
crown  in  his  pocket. 

He  knew  not  where  to  direct  his  fteps,  and 
meeting  with  a  beggar,  who  told  him  a  long 
ftory  about  an  unnatural  brother  having  turned 
him  out  of  doors,  he  gave  him  a  {hilling,  fo  that 
he  had  no  more  than  cighteen-pence  remain- 
ing. 

For  fome  time  David  walked  the  ftreets  in  a 
difconfolate  manner,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  till 
at  laft  feeing  the  door  of  a  public  houfe  open,  he 
went  in,  and  being  fhewn  into  a  room,  flung 
himfelf  down  in  a  chair.     The  landlord  afked 
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him  what  he  chofe  to  drink,  upon  which  he  an- 
fwered,  that  he  did  not  defire  any  thing.  This 
was  not  in  the  lead  agreable  to  the  landlord, 
who  took  notice  in  the  moft  furly  manner,  that 
if  he  did  not  want  any  thing,  he  knew  not  what 
bufinefs  he  had  to  come  into  a  public  houfe. 
David  now  recollected  where  he  was,  and  told 
the  landlord  that  he  wanted  a  bed,  upon  which 
he  was  conducted  to  one  after  he  had  paid  th« 
ftipulated  price. 

In  the  morning  when  he  got  up,  he  began  to 
refiect  on  the  moft  proper  methods  to  be  ufed  by 
him  in  his  prefent  diftrefs.  He  knew  not  of  any 
offence  that  he  had  given  to  his  brother,  and  in 
the  perplexity  of  his  mind,  he  recollected  that  he 
had  an  uncle  living,  who  had  always  Heated  him 
wi'h  the  greateft  tendernefs.  The  old  gentleman 
was  furprifed  to  fee  him,  but  no  fooner  had  he 
learned  what  had  brought  him  thither,  than  he 
told  him  that  he  was  welcome  to  remain  ac  his 
houfe  till  fuch  time  as  matters  could  be  accom- 
modated between  him  and  his  brother;  we  muft 
now  return  to  the  fervant  wench,  by  whofe  ini- 
quity the  will  had  been  forged,"  and  confequently 
trace  the  footfteps  of  divine  providence.  Soon 
after  fhe  had  got  the  money  from  Daniel,  (he 
married  her  fweetheart,  and  for  fome  time  they 
lived  happy  enough  ;  but  the  money  being  fpertr, 
they  began  to  mutually  upbraid  each  other,  and 
inftead  of  love  cifcontent  took  place.  Both  huf- 
band  and  wife  feemed  willing  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  their  betters,  by  entering  into  articles  of 
reparation,  and  while  they  were  deliberating  on 
that  meafure,  they  learned  that  poor  David  had 
been  turned  away,  upon  which  their  confeiences 
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flew  in  their  faces,  and  they  refolved  to  make 
a  difcovery  of  the  whole. 

It  is  true,  the  wife  who  had  the  principal  hand 
in  this  infamous  tranfaction,  thought  it  would 
be  much  better  not  to  make  the  affair  known, 
left  it  fhould  bring  them  to  fhame,  for  fhe  was 
fure  it  was  not  as  bad  as  murder.  The  bufband, 
whofe  name  was  John,  pretended  to  be  of  the 
fame  opinion,  bat  he  only  diflembled  his  real 
intentions,  for  finding  where  David  was,  he 
went  tothehoufe  of  his  uncle,  and  enquired  for 
him. 

Being  fhewed  into  a  parlour,  he  was  told  by 
the  uncle,  that  David  was  confined  to  his  bed 
with  illnefs;  but  if  he  had  any  thing  to  commu- 
nicate to  him,  he  would  be  fure  to  deliver  it. 
This  however  did  not  fatisfy  John,  who  told 
the  uncle,  that  what  he  had  to  deliver  was  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  and  that  he  could  not  reveal 
it  to  any  but  himfelf. 

As  the  uncle  did  not  know  what  the  bufinefs 
might  be,  he  ordered  one  of  the  fet  vants  to  con- 
duct him  up  (lairs,  where  being  left  alone  with 
David,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  confeffed  all 
the  circumftances  relating  to  the  forging  of  the 
will.  David  was  too  much  afflicSted  to  think  of 
any  thing,  nor  did  he  know  in  what  manner  to 
ac"l,  but  refolved  to  confult  his  uncle.  Accor- 
dingly the  old  gentleman  was  fent  for,  and  being 
maae  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  defired 
David  to  compofe  himfelf,  and  leave  it  entirely  to 
him,  he  being  determined  to  fte  juftice  done  to 
him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  old  gentleman  took  John 
into  a  room,  and  having  learned  the  whole  parti- 
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culars,  fent  for  an  attorney,  who  having  called  a 
conftable,  went  to  the  place  where  John's  wife 
lived,  and  threatened  to  take  her  into  cuftody, 
unlefs  (he  made  a  free  and  open  difcovery.  The 
terrors  of  a  prifon  obliged  the  woman  to  comply, 
and  then  the  uncle,  in  order  to  prevent  any  undue 
practices,  took  both  John  and  his  wife  home  to 
his  own  houfe.  He  then  went  to  Daniel  and 
told  him,  that  unlefs  he  refunded  his  brother's 
fortune,  he  would  profecute  him  at  common 
law,  which  had  fuch  an  effecl:  upon  him,  that 
he  gave  him  up  eight  thoufand  pounds,  being  all 
he  had  left,  for  the  reft  had  been  fpent  among 
lewd  women. 

David,  who  was  now  beginning  to  recover 
from  that  fevere  illnefs,  by  which  he  had  been 
long  confined  to  his  bed,  no  fooner  heard  what 
his  uncle  had  done,  than  he  thanked  him  with 
tears  of  the  moft  divide  gratitude,  but  at  the 
fame  time  infifted,  that  an  annuity  mould  be  fet- 
tled upon  his  brother,  refolving  at  the  fame  time, 
if  Daniel  {hould  fpend  his  money  in  an  extrava- 
gant way  of  living,  he  would  (till  fupport  him. 

Providence,  which  feldom  fails  to  reward 
benevolent,  made   David  an  ample  amends,   for 
his  good  uncle  died   within   a  few   weeks 
wards,  leaving  him  fole  heir,  with  a  perfonal  eitate 
often  thoufand  pounds. 

David  being  now  in  pofTeflion  of  an  indepen- 
dant  fortune,  refolved  to  turn  the  whole  to  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures,  for  he  had  no  no- 
tions of  any  ambition  that  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  the  pureft  virtue.  Friendship  was  the  leading 
motive  that  directed  all  his  actions,  and  he 
thought  that  if  he  could  procure  one  real  friend, 
he  would  be  compleatly  happy.    He  had  lived 
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from  the  time  that  he  left  his  brother  in  the  mod 
reclufe  manner,  but  now  he  was  fully  determ 
to  vifit  mankind,  and  fee  in  what  manner  prin- 
ciples operate  upon  men  in  common  life. 

Accordingly  having  put  on  his  great  coat,  and 
armed  himfelf  with  a  ftick,  he  fee  out  on  a  jour- 
ney through  London  and  Weftminfler, 
doubting  but,  that  in  two  fuch  opulent  cities  he 
would  find  a  real  friend.  The  fiiit  place  he  vi- 
fired  was  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  he  beard 
fuch  a  confufion  (f  voices,  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  it.  Jn  this  maze  of  uncertainty 
a  gentleman  pulled  him  by  the  fleeve,  and  told 
him,  that  if  he  would  buy  tome  ftock,  he  would 
e  it  double  profit  for  him. 

The  fto^k  broker  had  fcarce  dene  fpeaking 
when  news  arrived  that  the  ftock  had  fallen 
twenty  per  cent,  and  a  gentleman  coming  up  to 
David  told  him,  that  the  perfon  who  wanted  to 
fpeak  to  him  about  the  ftock  was  an  arrant  cheat, 
"illy  fought  to  impofe  on  him. 

David  was  to  much  lurprifed  at  what  he  heard 
from  the  two  different  gentlemen,  that  he  knew 
what  to  fay,  till  another  pcrfon  came  up, 
and  told  him,  that  the  laft  per  fori  who  had  fpo- 
ken  to  him,  had  an  antipathy  againft  him  who 
fpoke  firft,  becaufe  he  was  a  good  man. 

This  laft  expreftion  ftruck  David  fo  much, 
that  he  could  not  help  afking  what  he  meant  by 
a  good  man.  The  other  told  him,  that  he  was 
worth  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  money, 
and  as  goodnefs  and  riches  were  fynonimous 
terms  in  the  city,  therefore  he  was  juftly  entitled 
to  that  appellation. 
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This  enraged  David  fo  much,  that  he  refolved 
not  to  remain  any  longer  in  a  place  where  riches 
took  place  of  virtue,  and  duplicity  of  fincerity. 
Accordingly  he  left  the  Change,  but  juft  as  he 
was  pafifino;  through  the  outer  gate,  he  met  a 
jeweller,  whom  he  had  often  ieen  at  his  uik 
and  he  having  invited  him  to  dinner,  David  re- 
folved to  go  along  with  him. 

Mr.  Johnfon,  was  the  name  of  the  jewel- 
ler, who,  as  he  had  been  a  vile  debauchee  in 
his  youth,  (o  in  his  old  age  he  became  an  avari- 
cious mifer.  He  had  two  daughters,  both  ex- 
tremely handfome,  efpecially  the  youngeft,  who 
had  fomething  fo  engaging  in  her  behaviour,  that 
David  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  it,  which 
the  father  obferving,  infilled  that  David  fhould 
remain,  a  few  days  in  his  houfe. 

Mr.  Johnfon  left  nothing  undone  to  recom- 
mend his  daughter,  but  at  the  fame  time  cau- 
tioned her,  that  if  David  made  any  addrefles  to 
her,  to  favour  them  as  much  as  poffible,  it  being 
much  for  her  own  intereft  to  do  (o.  David 
thought  himfelf  now  the  happieft  man  in  the 
world  ;  he  loved  a  woman,  who  feemed  to  be  a 
perfect  pattern  of  virtue,  for  fhe  was  obedient  to 
her  parents,  humane  to  the  fervants,  and  affa- 
ble and  engaging  to  all  who  vifited  her.  After- 
three  months  flay  in  the  houfe,  he  obtained  her 
confent,  and  now  he  imagined  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  blifs  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Johnfon  had  no  objection  to  the  match, 
but  he  had  deep  fchemes  in  his  mind,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  part  of  his  conduct, 
Mr.  Johnfon's  bufinefs  naturally  led  him  to  be 
converfant  with  Jews,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his- 

acquaint 
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acquaintance,  a  rich  Jew  fell  as  much  in  love 
i   his  eldeft   daughter,    as  David    had   done 
with  the  youngeft. 

Bat  there  was  one  difficulty  not  very  eafy 
to  be  got  over,  and  that  was  the  young  lady 
*  a  Chriftian,  and  therefore  he  thought  it 
would  be  much  more  prudent  if  he  could  procure 
her  on  lefs  difficult  terms  than  marriage,  or  in  other 
words,  he  imagined,  that  as  her  father  w-s  a 
man  defritute  of  virtuous  principles,  and  the 
young  lady  not  much  better,  he  mi^hc  have  in- 
fluence  enough  to  feduce  her. 

Accordingly  he  took  the  fir  ft  opportunity  of 
making  the  infamous  proposal  to  her  rather,  by 
offering  him  a  round  fum  of  money;  which 
pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  told  him,  he  would 
confider  of  it,  and  give  him  an  anfwer  next  day. 
Mr.  Johnfon  held  a  long  confutation  with  him- 
feif  what  method  to  take,  or  what  fc heme  to 
follow,  but  at  laft  thought  marriage  was  the  moil 
preferable. 

Next  morning  when  the  Jew  came  according 
to  his  prcrr.ife,  Mr.  Johnfon  told  him,  that  he 
was  extremely  forry  to  find  he  wanteu  to  dis- 
honour his  family  j  but  as  his  love  for  his  daugh- 
ter was  fo  violent  he  could  excufe  him,  and  that 
he  had  no  objection  againft  his  marrying  her. 
As  for  her  being  a  Chriftian,  it  woi  Id  be  no 
cbjtclion,  fc.r  fhe  was  not  a -bigot,  a  was 

certainly  true,   for  (he  did   nc  ^'on 

in  any  other  light  than  as  i  jrm  oi  cuftom, 
for  people  to  fhew  their  fin<  cl oaths  on  Sun- 
day at  church.  She  knew  the  Je  /  was  rich, 
and  that  he  would  be  co,.  inuallj  making  her 
iine  pref.iKs,  for  he  profcflcd  to  be  fo  enamoured 

of 
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.  of  her  perfon,  that  nothing  feemed  too  valuable 
for  him  to  give. 

As  every  preliminary  was  fettled  for  the  mar- 
riage, the  Jew  brought  one  day  along  with  him 
an  old  acquaintance,  whofe  name  was  Nokes, 
and  as  he  was  old  and  ugly,  he  did  not  fear  that 
he  would  by  any  of  his  arts  ileal  his  miftrefs. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  old  Nokes,  who  was 
immenfely  rich,  fell  in  love,  or  rather  wifhed  to 
have  David's  miftrefs.  He  went  immediately  to 
her  father,  and  told  him,  that  he  would  make 
her  whatever  fettlement  {he  pleafed,  which  the 
father  embraced,  and  it  was  agreed  on  that  (he 
fbould  be  married  to  him,  notwi  hftanding  the 
moft  folemn  promifes  that  had  been  made  to 
David. 

When  Mr.  Johnfon  had  communicated  his 
fentiments  to  his  daughter,  (he  went  up  to  her 
chamber  to  confider  what  (he  fhou!d  do.  Love 
for  David  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  riches 
on  tht  other,  wrought  ftrongly  on  her  mind  ;  (he 
could  not  fee,  confident  with  honour,  how  (lie 
could  part  with  David,  and  on  the  oiher,  it  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing 
h  r  fitter  elevated  to  a  degree  above  her. 

While  fhe  was  ruminating  in  this  manner,  and 
diftracted  with  the  moft  torturing  thoughts,  one 
of  her  female  companions,  who  had  always  been 
her  confidant,  came  to  vifit  her.  To  thisv  young 
lady  fhe  opened  her  mind,  and  was  by  her  advifed 
to  have  David,  as  he  was  young  and  handfome; 
but  nothing  could  divert  Mifs  Johnfon's  mind 
from  the  love  of  grandeur. 

It  happened,  that  while  the  two  young  ladies 
were   talking   together,  David   happened    to   be 

going 
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going  up  flair:  to  his  apartment,  but  hearing  his 
name  frequently  mentioned  by  them,  he  was 
curious  to  know  what  fubjedt  they  were  talking 
of.  In  (hort,  he  heard  fo  much,  that  he  began 
to  look^upon  his  milhefs  as  one  of  the  meanetl 
and  balcft  wretches  that  ever  exifted.  He  was 
forry  that  he  had  placed  his  affections  on  lb  un- 
worthy an  object,  wh?m  he  had  loved  wiih  the 
greatelt  tendernefs ;  and  yet  could  be  fo  mean, 
bafe,  and  mercenary,  as  to  hehtate  one  moment 
her  (lie  ihould  marry  the  man  whom  (he 
loved,  or,  for  the  lake  of  riches,  throw  herfelf 
into  the  arms  of  an  old  decrepid  wretch,  who 
had  one  fhoulder  ten  inches  higher  than  the 
other,  and  whofe  legs  were  in  a  manner  turned 
infide  out. 

Love,  rage,  contempt  and  defpair,  alternately 
took  place  in  his  mind;  he  walked  about  in  his 
room  like  one  who  was  raving  mad,  and  for  al- 
moft  a  whole  hour  continued  repeating  all  the 
paflages  that  he  could  remember  in  fatirical  poets 
sgainft  the  perfidy  of  women.  At  lafl:  he  re- 
folved  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  her,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  fuch  was  the  tendernefs  of  his 
nature,  that  he  determined  not  to  do  or  fay  any 
thing  that  might  injure  her  character. 

When  Jofeph  went  down  flairs,  he  ordered  a 
coach  to  be  got  ready,  and  having  put  his  cloaths 
into  it,  told  Mr.  Johnfon  and  his  daughter,  that 
he  mud  never  fee  them  more,  for  he  had  fufri- 
cient  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  one  wanted  to 
deceive  him,  while  the  other  was  deftitute  of 
every  virtuous  principle.  He  then  took  his  leave 
in  the  moft  formal  manner,  leaving  Mr.  John- 
fon no  way  diflatisficd  at  his  departure,  for  in 

truth 
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truth  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  lodger,  whofe 
preience  feemed  to  be  a  bar  in  his  daughter's  way 
to  a  fplendid  retinue,  an  affluent  fortune,  and  all 
the  blandifhments  of  drefs. 

As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Johnfon  went  to 
his  daughter's  apartment,  but  how  gfeat  was  his 
furpiife,  when  he  found  her  raving  like  a  mu4 
woman,  and  tearing  her  hair.  She  cried  out, 
that  fhe  wab  fyr  ever  ruined,  and  her  father,  who 
had  no-  notion  of  a  woman's  being  ruineJ  any 
more  ways  than  one,  concluded  that  David  had 
Teduced  her,  and  was  going  to  fly  into  a  moil 
violent  pafiion  •,  but  when  he  began  to  recollect 
that  the  affair  was  not  yet  public,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  told  her,  if  any  man  had  ruined  her, 
yet  her  fhame  might  be  concealed  by  marrying 
Mr.  Nokes. 

This  inflamed  her  paflions  (till  more,  as  fhe 
could  not  learn  nor  underftand  what  he  meant  by 
fuch  an  exprefiion,  and  told  him,  (he  wondeied 
how  he  could  doubt  her  virtue.  She  added,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  unlefs  David  was  brought 
back  to  her,  (lie  would  (hut  herfelf  up  in  her 
clofet,  and  never  convejfe  with  any  man  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Johnfon,  who  had  been  in  his  youth  well 
acquainted  with  female  paifiions,  contented  him- 
felf  with  this  reflection,  that  vanity  would  icon 
overcome  the  agitations  of  his  daughter's  mind, 
and  that  the  love  of  fylendour  would  fatisfy  her, 
by  reconciling  her  to  a  marriage  with  the  old 
decrcpid  Mr.  Nokes.  Indeed  he  was  not  wrong 
in  his  conjecture,  for  foon  after  this  affair  his 
eldfrft  daughter  was  married  to  the  rich  Jew,  and 
the  fplehdourof  her  equipage  induced  bcr  lifter  to 

look 
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look  with  contempt  on  David,  anJ  give  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Nokes: 

She  now  thought  her  happinefs  complete,  but 
the  funfiiine  of  blifs  was  foon  obfcured,  and  as 
her  hufband,  who  was  naturally  of  a  four  tem- 
per, became  daily  more  fo  by  difeafes,  he  thought 
that  the  woman,  whom  he  had  married  without 
a  fortune,  ought  to  fubmit  to  all  his  peevim  hu- 
mours. Her  mind  was  now  perfectly  diftracted, 
her  houfe  feemed  worfe  than  a  cottage,  and  no- 
thing gave  her  any  hopes,  but  the  thoughts  that 
fhe  would  furvive  her  odious  hufband.  How- 
ever, an  end  was  foon  put  to  all  her  mifery,  for 
her  hufband  died  of  a  fpotted  fever,  and  fhe  hav- 
ing caught  the  infection,  furvived  him  only  a 
few  days. 

Having  thus  conducted  her  to  the  end  of  all 
human  wifhes  without  making  her  happy,  we 
muft  now  return  to  David,  whom  we  left  get- 
ting into  the  hackney  coach.  Having  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  to  Fleet-ftreet,  he  there 
took  lodgings  in  the  houfe  of  a  tradefman,  and 
for  fome  time  found  it  no  eafy  matter  for  him  to 
conquer  a  patfion  that  had  given  him  fo  much 
uneafinefs.  At  laft,  however,  he  began  to  reflect 
in  what  manner  he  had  been  ufed  by  the  woman 
v. horn  he  loved,  and  the  man  who  pretended  to 
be  his  friend,  and  the  confideration  of  this  fum- 
moned  all  his  refolution  and  fortitude  to  his 
afliftance.  He'reft  lved  to  take  lodgings  at  the 
end  of  each  week  at  a  different  houfe,  in  order, 
if  pofiible,  to  find  out  a  real  friend  ;  for  although 
he  had  been  hitherto  deceived,  yet  he  could  not 
be  brought  to  believe,  wich  Mr.  Hobbes,  that  all 
mankind  arc  alike. 

His 
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Hi's  firft  bufinefs  when  he  went  into  a  new 
lodging,  was  to  enquire  of  the  landlord  or  land- 
lady concerning  the  characters  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  but  the  anfwers 
he  received  were  no  way  fat  is  factory ;  for  faults 
were  heightened,  while  real  merit  was  traduced. 
He  found  that  every  one  looked  upon  themfelves 
as  better  than  their  neighbours,  and  although, 
David  was  net  difpofed  to  believe  ail  they  faid, 
yet  he  doubted  not  but  fome  part  of  it  was  true. 
In  particular,  he  was  fure  to  find  the  women 
tearing  each  oihers  characters  to  pieces,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  wolf  does  a  lamb,  while  the 
men  were  doing  the  fame  with  all  thofe  they 
knew. 

In  one  of  the  families  where  he  lodged  the 
landlord  died,  and  left  behind  him  three  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  attended  him  in  his  illnefs 
with  the  greateft  care,  and  for  fome  days  after 
his  death  they  all  lamented  the  lofs  of  fuch  a 
worthy  parent.  This  gave  David  the  higheit 
ideas  of  their  filial  duty,  and  as  he  could  not 
help  fympathifing  with  them,  fo  the  gooJnefs  of 
his  heart  induced  him  to  fay  all  he  could  to  make 
them  reconciled  to  the  difpenfations  of  divine 
providence. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  the  father's  will  was 
opened,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  all  his 
effects  to  be  equally  divided  among  his  three 
daughters,  but  how  greatly  was  David  furprifed, 
when,  going  into  the  dining-room,  he  found 
them  in  a  violenf/difpute  about  a  mod  beautiful 
carpet  that  had  been  made  a  prefent  of  by  a 
Turkifli  merchant  to  their  father.  Each  infifted 
on  having  it,  but  that  was  impoffible,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  it  was  agreed  upon  that  it  mould  be  cut  into 
three  pieces.  David  was  fo  much  fhocked  at 
fuch  meannefs,  that  he  immediately  packed  up 
his  cloaths  and  left  the  houfe. 
,  He  then  took  lodgings  in  the  Strand,  and  as 
he  was  one  day  walking  along  that  celebrated 
flreet,  he  fa\v  a  man  with  fo  much  content 
painted  in  his  countenance,  that  he  could  not 
help  wifhing  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  Allowed  him  home,  and,  on  en- 
quiry, feund  he  was  a  carpenter,  who  worked 
for  fifteen  (hillings  a  week,  and  brought  home 
ill  his  money  to  his  wife.  That  they  lived  to- 
gether in  the  moft  contented  manner.  This  ex- 
cited his  curiofity  fo  much,  that  he  called  at  the 
carpenter's  houfe,  or  rather  lodgings,  and  told 
him,  he  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  accounts 
he  had  heard  of  him,  that  he  had  prefumed  to 
eat  a  bit  of  dinner  in  his  apartment.  The  car- 
penter thought  himfelf  highly  honoured,  becaufe 
his  good-nature  was  fuch,  that  he  thought  he 
could  never  have  too  many  witneflesof  his  wife's 
virtuous  conduct,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  fu- 
perior  to  all  the  reft  of  her  fex.  He  told  David 
that  he  was  extremely  happy,  and  that  he  would 
fhew  him  a  woman  who  had  not  her  equal  in  the 
univerfe,  neither  gentle  nor  fimple. 

When  David  and  the  carpenter  had  fat  down, 
the  virtuous  wife,  who  was  then  in  bed,  aitho* 
it  was  noon,  got  up,  and  ordered  a  po.r  boy  to 
drefs  a  ftake,  while  foe  fat  with  all  the  airs  of 
vulgar  importance.  She  had  formerly  been  wait- 
ing-maid to  a  lady  of  quality,  fo  that  me  had 
learned  to  revcrfe  the  order  of  nature  by  turning 
day  into  night,  and   night  into  day.     She  was 

extremely 
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extremely  ugly,  but  her  felf-furriciency,  and  the 
nature  of  her  education  having  been  fuperior  to 
that  of  her  hufbanu's,  (he  obliged  him  to  behave 
to  her  with  great  referve,  and  even  to  approve  of 
every  thing  *he  did,  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong. 

That  David  might  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  ftate  of  this  family,  he  agreed  to  board  with 
them  a  week,  but  he  foon  found  that  all  the  hap- 
pinefs  the  huiband  enjoyed  was  only  imaginary, 
for  had  he  acted  like  a  man  of  fpirit,  he  might 
have  afferted  his  own  importance,  without  being 
guilty  of  an  act  of  cruelty  to  his  wife.  He  faw 
that  the  woman  lived  at  a  rate  far  above  her  huf- 
band's  circumftances,  and  that  nothing  but  un- 
eafmefs  of  temper,  almoft  bordering  on  infanity, 
could  have  induced  him  to  put  up  with  all  the 
hardfhips  to  which  he  was  daily  reduced  by  her 
conduct.  One  day  while"  they  were  at  dinner  a 
neighbour  came  in,  who  was  one  of  thofe  per- 
fons  known  by  the  name  of  a  jolly  companion, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  drunkard,  who  minded 
every  perfon's  bufint  Ts  but  his  own.  He  faid  that 
his  wife  was  in  her  fulky  airs,  and  that  he  was 
determined  not  to  remain  any  longer  at  home  than 
while  fhe  continued  in  a  good  humour,  which  he 
was  afraid  would  never  take  place  while  fhe 
lived. 

David  was  fo  much  ftruck  with  what  he  heard 
the  man  fay  concerning  his  wife,  that  he  told 
him  he  would  go  and  board  a  week  with  him,  to 
which  the  other  very  readily  confented.  Ac- 
cordingly they  fet  out  together,  and  when  our 
hero  entered  the  apartment,  he  faw  a  woman  fit- 
ting hard  at  work  with  two  young  children  play- 
ing 
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ing  around  her.  She  had  the  remains  of  beauty 
in  a  countenance  that,  although  young  in  years, 
yet  feemed  wafting  under  the  effects  of  grief, 
fn  m  the  fevere  treatment  fhe  had  often  received 
fiom  her  hufband.  The  children,  though  meanly 
dieiled,  were  neat  and  clean  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumftance  David  inferred,  that  the  mother  mull 
be  a  quite  different  perfon,  in  the  whole  of  her 
conduct,  from  what  fhe  was  reprefented  by  her 
hufband.  He  faw  that  (he  did  every  thing  with 
a  mixture  of  love  and  fear,  and  while  (he  feem- 
ed to  wifh  well  to  the  man,  fhe  dreaded  the  ty- 
rant. 

One  day,  her  hufband  having  gone  out, 
David  defned  to  know  fome  particulars  con- 
cerning her  family,  and  the  caufe  of  that  dejec- 
tion that  was  very  vifible  on  her  countenance. 
As  (he  was  endowed  with  a  large  fhare  of  affa- 
bility and  good-nature,  (he  delivered  heifelf  to 
him  in  words  to  the  following  import. 

She  told  him  that  her  father  had  been  an  emi- 
nent diftiller  in  the  city,  but  that  he  died  when 
fhe  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  left  her  to 
the  care  of  her  brother,  who  had  fucceeded  to 
his  father's  bufmefs,  her  mother  having  died 
when  {he  was  only  an  infant.  That  as  (he  grew 
up  little  care  was  taken  of  her  education,  and  as 
her  brother  was  an  ill-natured  man,  fhe  had  none 
to  confult  with  concerning  the  regulation  of  her 
conduct. 

In  the  mean  time  (he  grew  up,  and  was  re- 
puted very  handfome,  fo  that  fome  young  fellows 
in  the  neighbourhood  began  to  take  notice  of 
her  ;  among  thefe  was  an  attorney's  clerk,  who 
peltercd  her  fo  often  with  letters  that  (he  thought 

proper 
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proper  to  grant  him  an  interview,  and  her  youth- 
ful heart  was  foon  captivated  by  his  flattery.  Her 
brother  refuting  to  give  her  any  advice,  (he  knew 
not  what  methods  to  ufe,  nor  what  plan  to  pur- 
fue  ;  and  one  day  a  tradefman  came  to  dine  with 
them,  who  was  young  and  well  fettled  in  bufi- 
nefs. 

This  perfon  was  propofed  by  her  brother  as  a 
hufband  ;  but  (he  told  him  that  me  was  in  ho- 
nour and  confcience  bound  to  give  her  hand  to' 
another,  which  enraged  him  fo  much,  that  he 
told  her  (he  fhould  never  have  one  farthing  from 
him.  This  threw  her  into  the  utmoft  defpair, 
and  having  no  friend  to  confult  with,  me  gave 
her  hand  to  her  firft  lover. 

Marriages  contracted  in  too  violent  hafte  ge- 
nerally end  in  difguft,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  hufband,  who  was  a  perfect  rake,  forfook 
his  profeflion  as  an  attorney,  and  gave  himfelf 
up  to  idlenefs  and  extravagance.  His  father  gave 
him  five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  foon  fpent 
in  all  forts  of  debauchery;  and  previous  to  the 
old  gentleman's  death,  he  fettled  thirty  pounds  a 
year  on  his  wife,  which  flie  was  weak  enough  to 
give  up  to  her  hufband,  who  fold  it,  and  fpent 
the  money  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other. 
She  concluded  her  ftory,  by  telling  him  that  fhe 
had  now  nothing  to  fupport  her  befides  her  own 
induftry,  by  taking  in  plain  work  ;  for  altho* 
her  hufband  had  a  brother  who  allowed  him  a 
fmall  trifie  annually,  yet  he  fpent  it  in  public- 
houfes. 

David,  whofe  heart  was  all  companion  for 
thofe  in  diftrefs,  gave  her  five  guineas,  and  told 
her  that  as  foon  as  he  went  home  he  would  fend 
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her  more,  which  he  punctually  performed,  and 
in  the  mean  time  retired  to  meditate  on  the  diffe- 
rent characters  of  people  in  the  world.  He  won- 
dered that  the  carpenter  mould  fee  no  faults  in  a 
woman  who  was  an  object  of  contempt,  while 
another,  who  was  an  ornament  to  her  fex,  fliould 
be  treated  inconfiftent  with  the  firft  principles  of 
humanity. 

(  According  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  our  hero, 
:of  removing  from  one  place  to  another,  he  took 
flodgings  in  Covent-Garden,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  French  gentleman  who  lodged 
in  the  fame  houfe,  and  whofe  name  was  Orgueil. 
He  feemed  to  be  a  perfon  of  great  good-nature, 
an  eafy  affability,  and  an  univerfal  acquaintance 
with  mankind  in  general. 

David  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  company  and 
converfation  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  began  to 
confider  him  as  the  mod  accomplifhed  perfon  he 
had  ever  met  with.  He  was  feldom  out  of  his 
company,  and  finding  that  Mr.  Orgueil  was 
frequently  with  gentlemen  of  the  learned  profef- 
lions,  he  begged  leave  to  go  along  with  him. 
This  requefr  was  complied  with,  and  the  next 
evening  they  went  to  a  tavern,  where  they  were 
met  by  four  gentlemen,  who  ufed  to  affemble  at 
the  fame  place.  The  converfation  was  fo  en- 
gaging, that  David  looked  upon  himfelf  as  ex- 
tremely happy,  for  each  feemed  to  have  in  thing 
farther  in  view  befides  that  of  pleafing  the  others, 
nor  was  there  the  lead  appearance  cf  envy,  all 
Was  good-humour  and  good-nature. 

When  the  morning  arrived  David  was  earned 
to  enquire  into  the  characters  of  the  gentlemen 
whofe  converfation  had  given  him  fo  much  plea- 
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Cure  the  preceding  evening ;  but  how  great  was 
his  furprife,  when  he  found  he  was  as  fevere  in 
the  remarks  he  made  on  every  part  of  their  con- 
duit, as  ever  the  women  had  been  on  each  other. 
He  told  him  the  gentleman  who  fat  next  him, 
and  who  was  fo  full  of  his  encomiums  on  bene- 
volence, was  fuch  a  moft  wretched  mifer,  that 
he  would  not  give  one  (hilling  to  fave  the  whole 
human  race  from  deftrudtion. 

Another  gentleman,  who  fat  on  the  other  fide, 
having  harangued  much  againft  extravagance, 
David  was  earneft  to  learn  his  real  character  ; 
but  how  great  was  his  furprife,  when  his  friend 
informed  him  that  he  was  one  who  lived  by  pro- 
curing money  from  any  one  who  would  truft 
him,  and  no  fooner  had  he  got  it,  than  he  fpent 
it  in  taverns  and  bawdy-houfes.  That  he  took 
great  pleafure  in  leading  youth  into  all  manner 
of  extravagance,  and  the  fooner  he  faw  them 
ruined,  the  more  fatisfaetion  it  gave  him. 

The  next  gentleman  taken  notice  of,  was  one 
who  had  in  a  particular  manner  engaged  David's 
attention,  becaufe  he  declaimed  in  the  moft  fe- 
vere terms  againft  treachery,  perfidy,  or  that  of 
one  friend  betraying  another ;  a  practice  that 
had  already  been  rather  too  common  in  the  world. 
He  was,  it  feems,  the  fon  of  a  gentleman,  who 
died  when  he  was  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  left  him  without  any  fortune,  expofed 
to  all  the  hardlhips  of  an  injurious  world.  Def- 
titute  of  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  neceflaries 
of  life,  an  old  gentleman  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood took  him  under  his  protection,  and  after 
having  given  him  a  genteel  and  ufeful  education, 
procured  him  a  commiffion  in  the  army.  For 
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fome  time  he  ferved  with  no  fmall  degree  of  ap- 
plaufe  ;  but  a  treaty  of  peace  having  been  con- 
cluded, he  returned  to  his  generous  benefactor, 
who  had  an  only  daughter  not  above  fifteen  years 
of  age.  The  young  couple  foon  became  fond  of 
each  other,  and  our  officer,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
obligations  he  was  under  to  the  father,  ruined 
the  daughter,  and  left  her  in  a  condition  more 
eafyto  be  imagined  than  defcribed. 

The  poor  young  creature  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal her  (hame  as  long  as  poflible,  but  her  ten- 
der companionate  faiher  begged  that  if  fhe  had 
any  regard  for  his  happ;nefs,  {he  would  not  con- 
ceal the  caufe  of  her  uneaiineis  from  him  :  at 
laft  fhe  told  him,  but  who  can  exprefs  the  hor- 
rors of  his  mind  on  that  occafion.  Nothing, 
however,  could  make  him  upbraid  her ;  and  the 
poor  young  creature,  being  ova  come  with  the 
effect  of  lb  much  comp?iTion,  h\\  into  fits  and 
died  within  a  few  days  afterwards,  leaving  her 
father  in  the  moft  inexprefiible  agony,  who  foon 
followed  her  to  the  filent  grave. 

The  reft  of  the  characters  were  all  taken  to 
pieces  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  David,  who 
could  not  refrain  from  ftieddin  r  tears,  began  to 
be  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  that  nothing  was 
more  deceiving  than  appearances,  and  that  the 
flronger  people's  proteiiions  ir  general  were,  the 
Jefs  regardful  they  were  of  necefiary  duties. 

Mj  .  Orgueil  ne.v  evening  propofed  their  go- 
ing to  the  pi  'y,  becuufe  a  new  one  was  to  be 
a£tei',  and  it  wa  pe£ie  '  thai  there  w<  uld  be  a 
great  con-ourfe  ot  peoA I .  10  fee  it  1  his  gave 
great  iatisi«.c.tio.,l  to  David,  wh  imagined  fuch  a 
numerous  company  would  give  a*i  additional  luf- 
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tre  to  the  author,  who  had  already  acquired  more 
fame  than  money ;  but  how  great  was  his  fur- 
prize,  when  he  found  that  one  half  of  the  com- 
pany were  to  applaud,  and  the  other  half  to  con- 
demn. 

David  wondered  how  fuch  a  conduct  could  be 
confident  with  the  character  of  rational  crea- 
tures ;  for  who  could  go  to  the  playhoufe  with  a 
view  of  condemning  or  applauding  any  thing 
that  they  did  not  know  the  nature  of.  Indeed 
he  thought  the  whoie  the  moft  inhuman  bufinefs 
he  had  ever  heard  of,  but  refolved  at  the  fame 
time  to  go  and  fee  the  play.  He  found,  however, 
the  account  given  him  by  his  friend  was  ftridtly 
true,  for  the  play  was  condemned  before  the  ac- 
tors had  been  able  to  go  through  with  the  one 
half. 

David  was  (o  melancholy  the  next  day,  that 
he  fcarce  fpoke  one  word  till  towards  evening, 
when  his  friend  faid  all  he  could  to  enliven  his 
fpirits,  but  to  no  purpofe ;  for  David  told  him 
he  could  never  be  eafy,  while  he  confidered  him- 
feif  furrounded  with  hearts  of  prey,  who  lived 
by  devouring  each  other.  For  that  night  he 
went  to  bed,  but  did  not  reft  much,  for  his  head 
was  full  of  what  he  had  feen  the  preceding  day  ; 
and  in  the  morning  he  got  up,  in  little  better 
condition  than  when  he  went  to  bed. 

He  found  Mr.  Orgueil  at  breakfaft  along  with 
a  ftrange  gentleman,  and  was  told  by  him,  that 
as  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  about  fome  bufinefs 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  ftranger 
would  keep  him  company,  in  order  to  divert  his 
melancholy.  This  was  very  agreeable  to  David, 
and  no  fooner  was  Mr.  Orgueil  gone,  than  he 
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began  to  afk  fome  queftions  of  the  flranger  con- 
cerning him. 

Here  he  was  told,  that  Mr.  Orgueil  was  one 
of  the  vileft  wretches  that  ever  lived  ;  for  he 
pretended  to  every  virtue,  and  at  the  fame  time 
was  a  flave  to  the  moft  odious  vices.  That  fuch 
was  his  pride,  that  when  any  perfon  applied  to 
him  for  a  favour,  he  was  fure  to  treat  him  with 
the  utmoft  contempt,  efpecially  if  he  was  in  low 
circumftences. 

David  was  now  fo  much  {hocked  that  he  re- 
folved  to  leave  the  houfe  without  taking  leave  of 
his  friend,  and  the  {hanger,  whofe  name  was 
Mr.  Spatter,  offered  to  accommodate  him  with 
part  of  his  lodgings  in  Pall-mall. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  David  in  fuch  fccnes  of 
life  as  do  not  exceed  the  degree  of  a  common 
tradefman  :  but  now  that  we  have  conducted  him 
to  Pall-mall,  we  muft  uftier  him  into  high  life, 
and  introduce  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  thofe 
great  and  elevated  beings,  whofe  very  follies  are 
confidered  as  mining  virtues,  and  whofe  grofleft 
vices  are  looked  upon  as  only  trifles. 

This  new  friend,  Mr.  Spatter,  told  him  that, 
previous  to  his  being  introduced  into  any  of  the 
polite  circles,  he  muft  purchafe  Mr.  Hoyle's 
book  on  whift ;  for  it  was  fuch  a  fafliionab'e 
thing  to  have  it,  that  all  thofe  who  were  defti- 
tute  of  it  were  looked  upon  as  mean  pitiful  fel- 
lows. 

David  objected  againft  purchafing  the  bock, 
for  this  plain  reafon,  that  he  had  no  ufe  for  it; 
nor  could  his  friend  prove  that  it  was  any  other 
ways  u fef ul,  than  as  it  was  fafmonable. 

At 
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At  laft  it  was  agreed  that  our  adventurer, 
along  with  Mr.  Spatter,  fhould  vifit  the  moft 
noted  houfes  for  gaming,  whether  private  or  pub- 
lic, and  fuch  places  where  afTemblies  were  held, 
to  try  if  there  was  any  more  fincerity  among 
the  people  who  aflemble  there,  than  he  had  met 
with  among  thofe  of  a  lower  clafs ;  for  it  was 
his  opinion,,  that  the  more  elevated  people  are  in 
life,  the  more  confpicuous  their  virtues  muft 
fhine. 

The  many  tricks  that  David  faw  practifed  in 
the  firft  gaming-houfe  to  which  he  was  intro- 
duced, gave  him  but  little  hopes  of  meeting  with 
a  real  friend  j  for  under  all  the  fpecious  pretences 
to  probity  and  honour,  he  could  difcover  malice 
and  chicanery  in  thofe  who  engaged,  one  party 
triumphing  over  the  lofles  their  neighbours  had 
fuftained,  while   the  others  were  funk  in  defpair. 

On  their  return  home,  David  afked  his  com- 
panion if  that  was  the  way  in  which  polite  peo- 
ple fpent  their  time  ;  and  being  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative,  our  hero  took  notice  that  no  em- 
ployment in  life  could  be  more  diflionourable,  or 
more  inconfiftent  with  their  ftation.  Spatter  told 
him,  that  during  feveral  years  that  he  had  refided 
at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  he  found  that  the 
greateft  number  of  cheats  and  {harpers  were  to 
be  met  with  in  .polite  circles  ;  and  he  concluded 
by  tearing  to  pieces,  in  the  moft  unmerciful 
manner,  the  characters  of  every  one  whom  they 
had  fesn  engaged  in  play. 

Next  morning  Spatter  took  our  hero  to  a  lady 

of  quality,  who  had   been  at  cards  the  preceding 

evening ;  but   there   he   was    not  entertained   in 

any  betrer  manner  than   before.     He  could  hear 
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nothing  but  what  related  to  winning  and  lofing> 
which  was  fo  difagreeable,  that  he  refolved  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  week  to  remove  from  his  new 
lodgings. 

There  was  one  particular  which  David  could 
not  help  taking  notice  of,  and  that  was  the  con- 
duct of  fome  perfons,  who  feemed  to  play  in  fo 
carelefs  a  manner,  as  if  they  did  not  mind  whe- 
ther they  won  or  loft.  In  this  he  was  anfwered 
by  the  other,  that  thefe  perfons  played  for  no 
other  reafon,  than  to  have  it  faid,  that  they  had 
fpent  the  evening  with  the  Earl  of  Sharpfet  and 
the  Dutchefs  of  Hurricanes, 

When  he  was  left  alone,  he  began  to  re- 
flect on  the  many  fcenes  that  had  lately  come 
under  his  obfervation,  but  nothing  troubled  him 
fo  much  as  the  conduct  of  Spatter.  He  was 
fhocked  to  hear  him  abufe  every  perfon  whom 
he  mentioned,  and  did  not  know  how  to  recon- 
cile it  with  his  complaifant  behaviour  to  himfelf, 
for  he  had  always  treated  him  with  the  utmoft 
refpecl.  Upon  the  whole  he  began  to  conclude 
that  Spatter  was  at  the  bottom  a  good  man, 
and  that  his  fpeaking  againft  any  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  arofe  from  his  deteftation  of  vice,  and 
not  from  any  hatred  to  their  perfons. 

Their  next  vifit  was  to  a  lady  of  quality,  who 
was  in  great  repute  for  her  wit  ;  but  when  they 
came  there,  how  wretchedly  was  David  deceived, 
when  he  found  no  other  entertainment  but  that 
of  hearing  thofe  who  were  abfent  traduced  in  the 
moil:  fcandalous  manner. 

David  could   contain   himfelf  no  longer  ;  he 
made  a  fignal  to  his  friend  that  he  wanted  to  de- 
part, and  they  both  returned  home  to  their  lodg- 
ings. 
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ings.  Upon  their  arrival  a  filence  enfued  for 
fome  minutes,  till  David  told  Spatter  that  he  had 
taken  notice  of  a  young  lady  who  fat  filent,  and 
by  the  whole  of  her  behaviour  feemed  to  be  an 
ornament  to  her  fex.  Spatter  told  him  {he  was 
no  better  than  the  reft  of  the  company,  only 
that  {he  was  not  married,  and  all  unmarried  wo- 
men, efpecially  ladies,  were  filent  before  mar- 
riage, but  very  talkative  after  it. 

David,  who  began  to  have  not  only  a  mean, 
but  even  the  moft  contemptible  opinion  of  his 
companion,  intimated  to  him  that  he  confidered 
him  in  no  better  light  than  a  hater  of  mankind. 
Mr.  Spatter  only  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him 
that  his  notions  concerning  mankind  were  no 
ways  confiftent  with  truth,  for  he  fought  to 
obtain  what  was  not  to  be  found.  He  added, 
that  even  the  learned  were  not  exempted  from 
the  vices  that  he  had  fo  much  complained  of 
among  the  great,  and,  in  proof  of  his  afiertion, 
told  him  that  he  would  take  him  next  evening 
into  the  company  of  a  moft  noted  critic,  who 
had  been  employed  many  years  in  difcufling  the 
merits  of  the  ableft  writers.  David  confented, 
and  both  parties  fet  out  for  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. 

When  they  came  to  the  tavern,  they  found 
three  gentlemen  fitting  and  talking  in  the  moft 
authoritative  manner  on  the  merits  of  writers  in 
general.  In  particular  one  of  the  gentlemen 
went  on  in  a  long  detail  of  the  merits  of  Homer, 
and  when  he  had  finiftud  his  fpeech,  he  looked 
round  as  anxious  for  applauie.  The  two  other 
gentlemen  could  not  forbear  complimenting  him 
on  his  fupcrior  knowledge  and  vaft  erudition, 
K  5  nor 
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nor  did  they  animadvert  on  any  one  fingle  paf- 
fage. 

David  was  now  impatient  to  be  gone,  and 
upon  their  return  to  their  lodgings,  he  told  Spat- 
ter that  he  did  not  fee  any  great  harm  in  people 
indulging  their  humour,  nor  was  it  very  crimi- 
nal in  others  to  beftow  upon  them  that  applaufe 
which  they  fo  ardently  courted. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  Spatter  told  him  that  the 
three  gentlemen,  with  whom  he  had  fpent  the 
evening,  had  long  been  reputed  the  greateft  wits 
and  critics  in  town  ;  and  that  it  was  their  con- 
ftant  practice  to  meet  every  night  at  the  fame 
tavern,  in  order  to  murder  the  reputation  of  any 
new  author,  who  ventureJ  his  works  on  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  public.  That  it  was  an  elta- 
biifhed  rule  with  them  for  one  to  fpeak  at  a 
time,  and  the  other  two  to  applaud  him,  whe- 
ther what  he  faid  was  right  or  wrong.  By  thefe 
means  they  put  to  the  blufTi  all  thofe  who  at- 
tempted to  make  any  remarks  on  what  they  faid, 
{o  that  there  was  not  a  young  author  that 
would  venture  to  open  his  mouth  in  their  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Spatter  then  told  him,  that  if  he  would 
go  along  with  him  next  day,  he  would  introduce 
him  into  the  company  of  a  fet  of  perfons  called 
No-bodies,  David  was  ftartled  at  this  laft  expref- 
fion,  and  having  ruminated  all  night  upon  it, 
afked  Spatter  in  the  morning,  what  he  meant  by 
fuch  a  term.  Spatter  told  him,  that  by  No-bo- 
dies he  meant  a  fet  of  men  who  could  not,  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  be  faid  to  belong  to  any 
clafs  whatever.  They  fpent  one  part  of  the 
day  in  coffee- houfes,  another  in  the  park,  the 

afternoon 
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afternoon  at  eating-houfes,  and  the  evening  in 
taverns.  That  deftitute  of  every  pretention  to 
real  merit,  or  any  thing  that  had  the  Jeaft  ap- 
pearance of  it,  they  were  fo  vain,  that  they 
looked  upon  themfelves  as  perfons  of  impor- 
tance. 

David  confented  to  go,  and  the  whole  day  was 
fpent  in  fuch  a  vain  diflipated  manner,  that  not 
one  fingle  occurrence  took  place  that  ought  to 
be  recorded.  Even  the  infipid  follies  of  youth, 
and  the  innocent  amufements  of  children,  would 
have  been  much  more  entertaining, 

Upon  their  return  home  in  the  evening,  Da- 
vid took  notice  that  he  had  fpent  at  leaft  one 
agreeable  day ;  for  if  the  gentlemen  had  nothing 
of  merit  to  recommend  them,  yet,  certain  it 
was,  they  had  not  fpent  the  time  in  traducing 
the  characters  of  others,  a  vice  he  confidered  in 
the  moft  odious  light.  Spatter  made  no  other 
anfwer,  fave  that  of  pronouncing  them,  accord- 
ing to  his  ufual  method,  either  fools  or  knaves  ; 
after  which  they  both  retired  to  reft. 

Next  day  they  went  to  a  tavern,  where  they 
met  one  Mr.  Varnim,  a  gentleman  of  a  very 
talkative  humour,  and  with  him  they  dined  in 
the  moft  agreeable  manner.  When  dinner  was 
over,  the  converfation  turned  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  men  ;  and  as  David  had  hitherto  heard 
nothing  but  accufations  againft  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, he  liftened  with  attention  to  every  thing 
faid  by  Mr.  Varnifh  :  but  how  agreeably  was  he 
furprifed,  when  he  found  that  the  gentleman 
i'poke  well  of  all  characters  in  general. 

The  vices  of  mankind  were  fo  gilded  over  by 

him,  as  to  appear  in  the  light  of  xeal  virtues ; 
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avarice  was  reprefented  as  prudence,  pride  as  a 
laudable  ambition,  and  the  moll:  unbounded  ex? 
travagance  he  considered  as  benevolence  and  li- 
berality. On  the  other  hand,  Spatter  pourei 
out  a  load  of  abufe  upon  every  perfon  whofe 
name  had  been  mentioned,  and  afcribed  all  their 
good  actions  to  bad  motives. 

David  was  loft  in  fpeculation  ;  he  applauded 
Mr.  Varnifh  for  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  but 
at  the  fame  time  began  to  confider  him  as  one 
who  viewed  human  nature  only  on  the  fair  fide. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  looked  on  Spatter  as  a 
mod  malevolent  wretch,  who  could  not  fee  vir- 
tue even  in  the  moft  laudable  actions,  and  confi- 
dered  him  as  one  who  was  not  fit  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  human  fociety.  In  the  evening,  when 
they  came  home,  he  communicated  his  fenti- 
ments  to  him,  but  was  only  laughed  at  as  a  fool, 
in  his  ufual  way. 

Poor  David  got  up  next  morning,  and  without 
taking  leave  of  any  one  in  the  houfe,  fallied 
forth  in  queft  of  new  adventures.  He  had  only 
walked  through  two  or  three  ftreets,  when  he 
met  Mr.  Varnifh,  who  exprefled  great  pleafure 
in  feeing  him.  David  was  equally  pleafed,  and 
it  was  agreed  upon  between  them  that  they  fhould 
take  a  walk  in  the  Park. 

As  foon  as  they  were  by  themfelves,  Varnifh 
told  David,  that  he  was  much  furprifed  how  he 
could  take  pleafure  in  the  company  of  fuch  an  one 
as  Spatter,  who  made  it  his  fole  bufinefs  in  every 
company  to  treat  him  with  the  utmoft  ridicule. 
He  added,  that  in  all  companies  into  which  he 
came,  he  reported  him  as  a  madman,  who  had 
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fet  out  in  fearch  of  a  real  friend,  while  no  fuch 
character  was  to  be  met  with  in  human  life. 

David  was  (hocked  beyond  exprefllon,  for  al- 
though he  looked  upon  Spatter  in  the  moft  odious 
light  with  refpect  to  his  private  fentiments,  yet 
he  did  not  imagine  that  he  could  be  fo  bafe  as  to 
traduce  his  character  while  he  was  pretending  the 
utmoft  friendlhip  to  him.  Varnilh,  in  anfwer, 
told  him,  that- Spatter  was  fo  naturally  accuftom- 
ed  to  fpeak  ill  of  others,  that  nothing  could  re- 
ftiain  him  from  it ;  and  he  mentioned  one  in- 
ftance  where  he  knew  him  give  a  fmall  matter 
out  of  his  pocket  to  relieve  a  gentleman  in  dif- 
trefs,  but  no  fooner  was  he  gone  out  of  his  com- 
pany, than  he  traduced  him  in  the  moft  fcandalous 
and  infamous  manner. 

Next  day  David  removed  from  the  lodgings  he 
had  at  Spatter's,  and  went  to  refide  with  Varnifli, 
whom  he  began  to  confider  in  a  more  amiable 
light  than  ever  he  had  done  the  former.  Like 
Spatter,  he  was  equally  acquainted  with  the 
town,  but  he  appeared  not  to  have  any  fhare  of 
his  malevolence,  fo  that  there  is  no  wonder  fo 
good-natured  a  man  {hould  contract  a  friendfhip 
with  fuch  a  perfon, 

Having  fpent  the  evening  in  the  moft  agree- 
able manner,  Varnifh,  when  they  had  break- 
fafted,  told  David  that  he  would  introduce  him 
to  a  lady  of  quality.  His  propofal  was  readily- 
embraced  by  our  hero,  who  was  feldom  out  of 
his  way,  and  both  parties  fet  out  together.  Af- 
ter the  common  compliments  were  over,  the  lady 
introduced  them  to  three  other  ladies,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  either  her  relations,  or  at  leaft  her 
moft   intimate  friends,  and   one  of  them   was 
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young  and  extremely  handfome.  She  Teemed 
much  dejected  in  her  countenance,  and  David, 
whofe  heart  was  naturally  tender,  could  not  help 
fympathifing  with  her,  and  began  to  be  very 
uneafy.  The  lady,  judging  what  were  his  mo- 
tives, ordered  Cynthia  (for  that  was.  the  name  of 
the  young  lady)  out  of  the  room,  at  the  fame 
time  making  ufe  of  fome  low  vulgar  expre/Tions, 
not  very  becoming  a  female  character,  though 
too  often  found  connected  with  it.  When  Die 
was  gone,  the  lady  took  notice  that  fhe  was  a 
moft  ungrateful  young  wretch,  whom  fhe  had 
taken  into  her  fervice  as  a  companion,  and  that 
ihe  had  feduced  her  fon,  a  boy  of  feventeen  years 
of  age,  to  promife  her  marriage,  although  (he 
had  not  a  (hilling  in  the  world. 

The  other  ladies  were  equally  liberal  in  their 
abufe  of  this  young  creature  j  but  David,  al- 
though no  friend  to  ingratiude,  thought  if  fhe 
was  really  as  they  reprefented  her,  fhe  ought  not 
to  be  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  but  peaceably 
difmifled  from  the  houfe.  This  occalioned  a 
/mart  dialogue  between  David  and  the  ladies, 
concerning  the  nature  of  obligations  and  grati- 
tude ;  but  no  part  of  it  is  worth  relating,  how- 
ever lively  it  might  have  been  at  that  time. 

In  the  evening  our  two  gentlemen  returned 
home,  and  David,  who  was  filled  with  curioiity 
at  the  behaviour  of  the  ladies,  defired  that  Var- 
nifh  would  relate  to  him  the  ftory  of  Cynthia. 
To  this  the  other  anfwered,  that  as  he  had  fome 
bufinefs  to  tranfact  next  day,  and  as  the  lady, 
who  was  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  was  to  go  out 
of  town  in  the  morning,  David  would  have  an 
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opportunity  of  converfing   with   Cynthia,    and 
learn  her  ftory  from  her  own  mouth. 

This  was  readily  complied  with,  for  Varnifh 
was  all  complaifance,  and  next  morning  as  foon 
as  the  lady  was  gone,  he  took  him  to  the  boufe. 
They  had  not  fet  long  when  Cynthia  made  her 
appearance  in  the  fame  dejecled  manner  fhe  had 
been  in  the  preceding  day,  and  Varnifh  telling 
them,  that  he  muft  leave  them  together  for  a 
few  hours,  fet  out  under  pretence  of  tranfacling 
bufinefs,  but  in  reality  to  join  fome  of  his  com- 
panions at  the  coitee-houfc. 

This  was  a  moft  favourable  opportunity  for 
David,  who  no  fooner  than  he  was  gone,  told 
her,  that  he  was  much  affecled  with  feeing  her 
look  fo  melancholy,  and  begged  to  hear  her 
ftory,  which  (he  readily  complied  with. 

She  told  him  that  her  parents  had  lived  in 
very  reputable  circumftances,  but  that  it  was 
their  misfortune,  that  they  would  never  ftudy 
the  tempers  of  their  children,  fo  as  to  bring  them 
up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  happy  in  the  world. 
That  while  (he  was  very  young,  (he  difcovered 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  reading,  but  inftead  of 
being  encouraged  in  what  was  truly  laudable, 
they  conftantly  told  her,  that  books  were  not  a 
proper  employment  for  one  of  her  age  and  fex. 

On  the  other  hand,  fhe  had  a  brother,  whofe 
averfion  to  learning  was  fuch,  that  neither 
threatenings  nor  promifes  could  make  him  in  love 
with  it.  He  hated  to  fee  a  book,  and  yet  for 
all  that,  nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy  his  parents 
than  that  of  making  him  a  fcholar.  She  had 
alfo  two  filters,  whofe  age  was  not  much  diffe- 
rent from  her  own,  and  although  fhe  loved  them 
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in  the  mod  tender  manner,  yet  they  treated  her 
with  great  cruelty.  Some  perfons  having  com- 
mended her  for  her  wit,  (he  became  obnoxious 
to  her  lifters  ever  after,  and  they  took  all  oppor- 
tunities of  mifreprefenting  her  to  her  parents. 
Nothing  that  fhe  did  could  pleafe  them,  for  they 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  having  any  per- 
fon  fpeak  of  her  as  fuperior  to  them  (elves.  When, 
fhe  took  a  book  in  her  hand,  it  was  faid  that  fhe 
would  make  a  fine  par  ion,  and  if  fhe  happened 
to  make  any  obfervations  on  what  fhe  had  read, 
{he  was  only  treated  with  ridicule.    * 

Thus  a  blooming  genius  was  by  the  pride  and 
malevolence  of  her  lifters  attempted  to  lie  fmo- 
thered  in  the  bud,  and  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  encouraged  was  prefled  down  with  envy, 
and  mangled  by  unrelenting  perfecutiori. 

They  had  a  young  female  coufm,  who  lived 
in  the  houfe  with  them,  and  although  fhe  feemed 
not  to  have  any  natural  parts  above  the  lowcft  of 
the  human  race,  yet  fhe  had  fo  much  humility, 
that  (he  feemed  to  dwell  with  pleafure  on  her  own 
imperfections.  This  was  fuch  a  conduct  as 
ought  to  have  endeared  her  to  every  perfon  of 
real  fenfibility,  but  malice  knows  no  bounds  ; 
it  levels  the  molt  meritorious  and  guilty  in  one 
indifcriminate  mafs. 

Cynthia  always  took  her  part,  but  that  inftead 
of  being  attended  with  any  beneficial  confequen- 
ces,  only  exafperated  her  filters  the  more  aj&inft 
the  poor  orphan,  whom  thty  treated  with  every 
opprobrious  mark  of  contempt.  It  was  fome 
pleafure,  if  it  deferves  fuch  a  name,  for  the  two 
fillers  to  confider  that  their  coufin  was  a  fool, 
and  as  Cynthia  had  been  by  all  her  acquaintance 
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reprefented   as  a  wit  at   their  expence,   fo  they 
took  care  to  join  both  together. 

When  Cynthia  was  about  fixteen,  (he  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  lady  of  her  own  age, 
who  was  extremely  fond  of  reading,  but  this  fo 
alarmed  her  mother,  that  fhe  began  to  fear  that 
her  daughter  would  draw  circles  and  turn  conju- 
ror. At  the  fame  time  the  two  fillers  took  every 
opportunity  of  ridiculing  her  upon  making  new 
friends,  efpecially  this  young  lady,  who  was  ef- 
teemed  by  all  who  knew  her. 

In  vain  did  (he  plead  the  merits  of  the  young 
lady,  for  that  only  exafperated  them  the  more ; 
her  learning  was  called  pedantry  ;  her  wit  affec- 
tation ;  her  friendfhip  hypocrify  ;  and  upon  the 
whole  (he  was  reprefented  as  one  whom  no  perfon 
of  good  fenfe  would  fpend  one  hour  in  converfing 
with,  much  lefs  devote  fo  much  of  their  time  to 
her  company  as  Cynthia  did. 

When  (he  was  about  feventeen,  her  mother 
died,  by  which  (he  was  left  more  at  large  to  con- 
verfe  with  her  companion,  from  whom  (he  re- 
ceived daily  inftruclions,  and  gradually  became 
acquainted  with  books.  She  was  alfo  in  fome 
meafure  freed  from  the  perfecution  of  her  fifters, 
for  as  her  father  never  concerned  himfelf  about 
domeftic  affairs,  all  the  three  fifters  were  now 
on  an  equal  footing,  none  of  them  daring  to 
plague  him  with  any  of  their  complaints. 

One  day  after  dinner  her  father  told  her,  that 
if  (lie  would  be  a  good  girl,  fhe  fhould  foon  be 
married  ;  upon  which  her  fifters  burft  into  a 
loud  laugh,  and  aflced  which  of  her  books  would 
reach  her  to  be  a  houfewife.  Cynthia,  who  had 
been  long  accuftomed  to  their  infolent  taunts  and 
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Jeers  made  no  reply,  but  only  told  her  father,. 
{he  would  firft  fee  and  approve  of  the  man  who 
was  defigned  for  her  hufband,  before  {he  would 
confent  to  give  him  her  hand. 

This  he  readily  confented  to  comply  with, 
and  next  day  brought  a  country  gentleman  to 
dinner,  who  was  one  of  thofe  mortals  that  are 
neither  old  nor  young,  tall  or  fhort,  handfome 
or  ugly.  He  faid  little  or  nothing  during  dinner, 
and  when  that  was  over,  the  father,  with  the  lif- 
ters, retired  one  by  one,  leaving  the  ftranger  and 
Cynthia  alone. 

After  fome  minutes  fpent  in  filence,  he  told 
her,  that  he  doubted  not  but  her  father  had  in- 
formed her  of  the  bargain  agreed  upon  between 
them,  and  hoped  (he  was  willing  to  comply. 
To  this  fhe  anfwered,  that  (he  knew  of  no  goods 
her  father  had  to  difpcfe  of,  but  if  he  had  any, 
fhe  had  no  bufinefs  to  interfere  in  their  bar- 
gains. 

This  fmart  anfwer  difconcerted  the  gentleman 
confiderably,  but  recollecting  himfelf,  he  told 
her,  that  he  had  feen  her  two  or  three  times, 
though  perhaps  (he  had  never  feen  him.  That 
he  intended  to  have  an  heir  to  his  eftate,  and  a 
perfon  to  take  care  of  his  family  ;  that  there  was 
good  eating  and  drinking  at  his  houfe,  and  in 
fhort,  that  although  her  father  was  not  able  to 
lay  down  two  thoufand  pounds,  yet  he  would 
condefcend  to  take  her. 

This  propofal  was  fo  different  from  all  the 
notions  Cynthia  had  formed  of  love,  that  (he 
rofe  up,  and  making  him  a  low  courtfey, 
thanked  him  for  his  offer  of  employing  her  as 
his  upper  fervant.     She  told  him,  that  it  was 
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undoubtedly  very  good  natured  in  him  to  offer 
her  victuals  and  drink,  but  wondered  he  had  ta- 
ken no  notice  of  wages;  and  laughing  heartily 
at  his  ruftic  fimplicity,  he  got  up  and  left  the 
room,  telling  her,  that  he  would  acquaint  her  fa- 
ther, who  no  doubt  would  make  her  repent,  for 
having  treated  him  in  fuch  a  manner. 

For  fome  weeks  poor  Cynthia  was  treated  by 
her  father  in  the  moft  cruel  manner,  with  all 
the  reproaches  that  his  malice  could  invent,  in 
confequence  of  his  fcheme  having  mifcarried ; 
but  the  gentleman,  who  it  feems  was  not  very 
nice  in  his  choice,  married  her  fecond  fifter,  and 
(he  took  the  other  along  with  her.  This  gave 
Cynthia  a  temporary  refpite,  for  {he  was  now 
like  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  and  as  her  poor  coufin 
had  been  long  treated  in  the  moft  defpicable 
manner,  Che  took  her  along  with  her  wherever 
fhe  went,  and  made  her  as  happy  as  could  be 
confident  with  the  nature  of  her  circumftances, 
namely  a  dependancy,  the  moft  abjecl  that  hu- 
man nature  can  be  reduced  to  in  this  world. 

But  this  funfhirie  of  happinefs  did  not  Jaft 
long,  for  the  father  of  Cynthia  in  his  anger  had 
made  a  will,  in  which  he  had  left  his  whole  for- 
tune to  his  two  other  daughters  ;  and  before  he 
had  time  to  revoke  it,  he  was  feized  with  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  and  died. 

The  news  of  his  death  brought  the  other 
daughters  to'  town,  and  the  will  being  opened, 
they  exulted  over  their  filler's  affliction,  by  teliing 
her,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  their  father 
to  leave  her  money,  as  her  wic  and  great  learn- 
ing were  fufficient  to  fupport  her.  Reduced  to 
the  loweft  fcene  of  mifery  that  can  be  fupported 
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with  innocence,  Cynthia  gave  a  vent  to  her  grief 
in  tears,  while  her  poor  coufin  faid  all  {he  could 
to  comfort  her,  and  gave  her  a  {hare  of  what 
little  money  (he  had  about  her. 

Destitute  of  the  protection  of  her  relations, 
{he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  lady  already 
mentioned,  and  it  was  propofed  that  flie  lhould 
go  abroad  with  her  as  a  companion,  a  circum- 
itance  that  pleafed  Cynthia  the  more,  as  her 
reading  had  induced  her  to  wifh  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  foreign  countries. 

Accordingly  they  fet  out  together  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe,  as  it  is  commonly  called  ;  but 
here  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  brother  of 
Cynthia  already  mentioned,  had  been  whipped 
fo  often  at  fchool,  that  the  violence  of  the  chaf- 
tifement  threw  him  into  a  high  confumption,  of 
which  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  lefibn  for 
all  parents  to  copy  after,  namely,  never  to  force 
the  inclinations  of  their  children,  but  leave  them 
to  chufe  for  themfelves  fo  as  the  employment  is 
honeft. 

Cynthia  notwithftanding  the  many  hard(hips 
(he  had  fuffered  in  her  youth,  yet  had  fo  far  by 
the  help  of  books  improved  herfelf  in  the  French 
language,  that  when  (lie  arrived  in  Paris,  {he  was 
foon  able  to  converfe  tolerably  in  it,  a  circum- 
ftance  that  v  as  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  her,  as  her 
lady  was  utt  rly  unacquainted  with  it. 

She  had  not  L  a  above  two  or  three  months 
with  her  lady,  when  file*  began  to  treat  her  as  a 
poor  needy  creature,  whole  fole  dependence  was 
on  her  bounty,  and  who  had  taken  her  into  her 
family  as  an  object  of  charity.  Every  thing  (he 
did  or  faid   was  complained  of,    nor   could   the 
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poor  creature  aflign  the  leaft  reafon  for  fuch  a 
change  in  her  conduct.  She  thought  that  if  file 
had  done  any  thing  amifs,  it  was  no  more  than 
reafonable  to  tell  her  of  it,  and  not  perfecute 
her  in  fuch  an  unrelenting  manner.  Convinced 
of  her  own  innocence,  (he  would  often  repofe 
henelf  in  it  ;  but  as  an  antient  naturalift  fays, 
Nothing  can  effeclually  deprefs  nature  but  deaths  for 
if  Jhe  is  Jhut  out  at  the  door>  Jhe  will  come  in  at  the 
ivindow. 

At  laft  (he  began  to  impute  the  whole  to  her 
lady's  love  of  tyranny,  and  although  (he  was 
content  to  bear  with  many  indignities  that  were 
daily  offered  her ;  yet  at  laft  her  fpirits  began  to 
fink  under  the  load  of  her  mifery,  and  fhe  gave 
herfelf  up  to  the  moft  melancholy  reflections. 

She  was  feldom  fummoned  to  attend  her  lady, 
but  fhe  was  found  in  tears  \  and  when  fhe  made 
her  appearance,  inftead  of  being  confidered  as  an 
object  of  pity,  fhe  was  treated  with  all  the  marks 
of  ridicule,  in  a  ftrange  country,  where  fhe  had 
not  one  perfon  to  fympathize  with  her. 

The  mifery  that  Cynthia  fuffered  while  fhe 
remained  at  Paris  was  fo  intolerable,  that  fhe 
was  glad  to  find  that  her  lady  intended  to  return 
to  England  ;  but  upon  her  arrival  in  this  land 
of  liberty  and  freedom,  new  misfortunes  at- 
tended her,  as  if  fhe  had  been  marked  out  to  be 
the  fport  of  fortune  ;  to  be  ill  treated  by  every 
one  without  giving  them  any  offence,  or  acting 
inconfiftent  with  her  duty. 

Her  lady  had  a  nephew,  about  feventeen  years 
of  age,  who  was  heir  to  the  title  and  eftate  of  a 
noble  earl ;  and  no  fooner  had  he  feen  Cymhia, 
than,  in  all  the  raptures  of  youthful  paffion,  he 
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fell  in  love  with  her,  and  made  her  propofals  of 
marriage.  As  her  whole  dependence  was  upon 
his  aunt,  fhe  told  him  fhe  could  not  comply 
with  his  requeft,  without  being  guilty  of  trea- 
chery, a  crime  fhe  would,  by  no  means  have  im- 
puted to  her.  This  refufal  only  inflamed  his 
paffions  the  more,  and  one  day,  while  they  were 
fitting  together,  her  lady  came  into  the  room. 

The  young  gentleman,  out  of  complaifance 
to  his  aunt,  retired  ;  but  no  fooner  was  he  gone, 
than  fhe  demanded  of  Cynthia  to  know  what 
bufinefs  he  had  in  her  apartment.  Cynthia,  who 
had  never  told  a  lie,  and  could  not  difTemble  on 
any  confideration  whatever,  told  her  the  whole 
truth  ;  not  in  the  lead  imagining  that  his  being 
in  love  with  her  could  give  any  offence,  efpe- 
cially  as  fhe  had  made  no  advances  of  that  na- 
ture. 

Nothing,  however,  could  fatisfy  the  lady;  fhe 
wrote  to  the  earl,  who  fent  for  his  nephew,  in 
order  that  he  fhou  J  make  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope ;  while  poor  Cy.ithia  was  perfecuted  more 
criK.ly  ran  ever,  alchough  fhe  had  done  nothing 
to  merit  fucii  treatment  from  any  of  her  fellow- 
creatures. 

She  told  him  that  fhe  was  determined  not  to 
bear  with  inch  flavery  any  longer,  and  begged 
that  he  would  take  her,  in  fome  manner,  under 
his  r  teclion,  fo  far  as  to  procure  her  fome  ho- 
neft  employment.  David  told  her  that  he  would 
not  offend  htr  delicacy ;  but  if  fhe  would  take 
lodgings,  he  would  give  her  money  to  pay  her 
reyt  and  upport  her,  but  he  had  too  much  re- 
gard to  her  reputation  to  come  and  vifit  her. 
This  was  the  moft  agreeable  propoial  that  could 
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be  made  to  Cynthia,  but  fcarce  had  they  done 
fpeaking,  when  the  lady,  who  had  changed  her 
mind,  came  home,  and  entered  the  apartment. 
She  flew  into  the  rnoft  violent  paflion,  and  look- 
ing at  David,  faid  fhe  believed  that  all  the  young 
fellows  in  London  were  going  to  frequent  her 
houfe  ;  that  Cynthia  muft  be  extremely  forward, 
otherwife  fhe  could  not  have  the  impudence  to 
bring  them  there. 

David,  hearing  thefe  words,  took  his  leave, 
and  returned  home  in  order  to  communicate  his 
fentiments  to  his  friend  Varnifh ;  but  he  being 
gone  out,  David  went  to  bed  with  the  rnoft  me- 
lancholy thoughts,  reflecting  on  the  poor  un- 
happy Cynthia,  who  was  condemned  to  be  tor- 
mented and  perfecuted,  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  (he  was  poffefTed  of  fuperior  charms. 

Next  morning  David  went  to  vifit  her,  and 
found  her  difiblved  in  tears  :  (he  told  him  that 
(he  had  been  fo  cruelly  ufed  by  her  lady  the  pre- 
ceding night,  that  fhe  would  not  remain  any 
longer  with  ner ;  and  excufed  herfelf  from  ac- 
cepting his  propofal,  as  her  lady  would,  from  that 
circumftance,  embrace  the  opportunity  of  ruin- 
ing her  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

David  told  her,  that  nothing  done  by  bim 
ihould  ever  give  her  the  leaft  offence  ;  he  would 
not  fo  much  as  come  near  her,  and  as  foon  as  he 
could  hear  of  a  place  he  would  give  her  notice  of 
it.  This  propofal  was  fo  reafonable  that  fhe 
could  not  refufe  to  comply  with  it,  and  therefore 
it  was  agreed,  that  when  David  had  taken  her  a 
lodging,  he  fhould  fend  her  notice  by  a  woman 
to  what  place  fhe  was  to  remove. 

fo 
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In  the  evening  the  lady  came  home,  and  find- 
ing that  David  had  been  there,  poured  out  a  load 
of  abufe  upon  poor  cynthia,  wno  made  no  other 
anfwer  but  that  (he  was  refolved,  from  tiiat  mo- 
ment, to  leave  her  fervice.  Here  the  was  -rain 
taxed  with  ingratitude,  and  called  by  a  thoufand 
opprobrious  names.  All  this  wa  patieiuly  borne 
by  Cynthia,  who  faid  not  one  word  more  ;  but 
fuffered  her  lady  to  rail  on,  till  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed. 

In  the  morning  when  Cynthia  arofe,  fhe  told 
her  lady  that  fhe  was  to  remove  immediately  from 
her  hcufe,  and  David's  mefTenger  arriving  at  the 
fame  time,  fhe  fet  out  with  her  to  her  new  lodg- 
ings. But  fhe  had  not  been  long  there,  when 
fhe  reflected  on  her  unhappy  circumftances,  and 
refolved  to  remove  into  the  country,  to  refide 
with  her  coufin,  who  had  been  fome  time  fet- 
tled there  alcn;~  with  her  mother,  and  whom  fhe 
had  always  efteemed  as  a  perfon  of  the  utmoft 
benevolence.  David,  although  uneafy  to  part 
with  her,  yet  would  not  lay  any  reftraint  on  her 
inclinations ;  and  therefore,  as  fhe  had  nothing 
to  bear  her  expences,  he  prefled  her  to  accept  of 
fome  money. 

Soon  after  (he  was  gone  David  left  Varnifh, 
and  having  dreffed  himfelf  in  a  mean  habit,  took 
a  lodging  in  an  obfeure  part  of  the  town,  among 
the  lower  clafs  of  people,  to  try  what  he  could 
learn  from  their  characters.  He  had  feen  fo  much 
of  high  life,  with  all  its  inlincerity,  that  he 
thought  to  meet  with  fimplicity  among  thofe  of 
a  lower  rank.  But  how  great  was  his  difap- 
Dointment,  when  he  found  that  the  fame  views 
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operated  among  the  high  and  the  low,  only  un- 
der different  forms. 

One  evening  as  he  was  fitting  in  his  chamber 
mufing  on  thefe  things,  he.  heard  a  female  voice, 
in  the  room  above  him,  fcolding  in  the  molt 
violent  manner.  Curiofity  prompted  him  to  go 
up  (tairs,  when,  to  his  great  furprize,  he  found 
a  young  man  lying  on  a  parcel  of  rags,  feem- 
ingly  in  the  agonies  of  death.  On  one  fide  of 
him  fat  a  young  woman,  in  an  old  (ilk  gown, 
which  had  juft  as  much  of  its  former  remains 
about  it,  as  to  fhew  that  it  had  been  once  new. 
She  was  drowned  in  tears,  while  the  landlady 
ftood  over  them,  fwearing  in  the  moft  profane 
manner  that  (he  would  have  her  money;  for  fhe 
did  not  underftand  what  builnefs  people  had  to 
come  into  other  people's  houfes,  without  taking 
care  to  pay  their  way. 

The  young  woman  begged,  with  tears,  that 
fhe  would  be  filent,  and  not  difturb  the  poor  dy- 
ing creature,  as  fhe  was  fure  (he  (hould  one  day 
have  it  in  her  power  to  pay  her.  To  this  the 
brutifh  landlady  replied,  that  (lie  would  have  her 
money  ;  that  (he  djd  not  care  whether  the  fellow 
died  or  lived  ;  and  as  to  the  (lory  of  his  being 
her  brother,  (he  did  not  believe  one  word  of  it. 

David,  who  needed  no  perfuafions  to  induce 
him  to  fympathize  with  the  wretched,  afked  the 
landlady  if  it  was  poflible  for  any  human  crea- 
ture to  talk  in  thai  manner  to  one  overwhelmed 
in  diftrefs,  and  linking  under  the  decay  of  na- 
ture ;  but,  without  waiting  for  an  anfwer,  told 
her  that  he  would  pay  the  money.  This  made 
her  perfectly  eafy,  and  dropping  a  low  courtefy, 
(he  told  him   that  nobody  could   blame  her  for 
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afking  for  what  was  her  own  ;  but  as  he  had 
promifed  to  pay  her  fhe  was  fatisfied,  and  then 
withdrew. 

Upon  the  landlady's  leaving  the  room,  the 
young  woman  ftaied  at  David,  for  fome  time,  in 
fuch  a  frantic  manner,  that  may  be  felt  but  can- 
not be  exprefled  ;  till  at  laft  falling  down  on  her 
knees,  fhe  implored  every  bleffing  from  heaven 
upon  him.  He  defired  her  to  compote  herfelf, 
and  aflced  what  (lie  and  her  brother  would  have 
to  eat  or  drink.  The  poor  creature,  drowned  in 
tears,  told  him  that  her  dying  brother  had  not 
tatted  any  thing  that  day,  and  that  (he  thought 
a  glafs  of  wine  and  a  bifcuit  would  help,  in  feme 
meafure,  to  alleviate  his  mifery. 

She  had  no  fooner  fpoke  the  word,  than  Da- 
vid ran  down  flairs  and  ordered  the  landlady  to 
get  what  they  wanted,  and  returning  with  it, 
the  young  woman,  with  fome  difficulty,  got  the 
poor  afflicted  creature  to  take  a  mouthful  of  the 
bifcuit  and  drink,  a  glafs  of  wine.  Sometimes 
he  would  look  in  the  mo  ft  languifhing  manner 
on  his  finer,  and  then  turn  his  eyts  to  David 
with  tears  of  gratitude ;  till  having  recovered 
himfelf  a  little,  he  faid,  M  O  Sir,  1  hope  I  (hall 
4<  live  to  make  you  fome  recompence  for  this 
<c  unmerited  kindnefs  in  the  extremity  of  dif- 
"  trefs." 

His  fifter,  who  had  hitherto  concealed  as  much 
as  poflible  the  emotions  of  her  grief,  no  fooner 
heard  her  brother  fpeak  than  (he  built  into  tears, 
which  David  feeing,  told  her  that  fuch  fort  of 
grief  was  utterly  unnecefiary,  and  even  hurtful 
to  her  brother.  He  added,  that  he  would  fend 
for  a  thair  to  convey  him  to  a  place  where  he 
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would  be  properly  taken  care  of;  for  although 
he  had  lodgings  on  the  fir  ft  floor,  yet  he  imagined 
that  they  would  not  chufe  to  remain  any  longer 
in  the  houfe  of  a  woman  who  had  ufed  them  in 
fuch  an  inhuman  manner. 

The  two  poor  young  creatures  were  too  much 
loft  in  gratitude  for  the  generous  kindnefs  of 
David,  to  be  able  to  make  any  reply ;  upon 
which  David  went  out,  and  took  them  a  decent 
lodging.  He  then  returned  with  two  chairs,  and 
having  paid  off"  the  landlady,  removed  along  with 
them.  When  they  came  to  the  place,  they  were 
fo  much  fatigued  that  they  were  obliged  to  be 
put  to  their  different  beds,  while  fomething  warm 
was  ordered  to  be  got  ready  for  their  refreshment. 
But  the  meannefs  of  their  appearance  was  fuch, 
that  it  frightened  the  people  in  the  houfe  ;  nor 
would  they  promife  to  attend  them,  till  David 
pulled  out  a  handful  of  money,  which  convinced 
them  that  he  was  rich  ;  for  with  thefe  fort  of 
people  money  is  as  much  efteemed  as  among  the 
great. 

The  next  thing  that  David  did  was  to  fend 
for  a  phyfician,  in  order  if  pofiible  to  reftore 
the  poor  young  creatures  to  health  and  ftrength, 
for  as  he  had  begun  a  good  work  he  was  deter- 
mined to  go  through  with  it.  When  the  doctor 
arrived  and  had  examined  his  patients,  he  found 
them  very  bad  indeed  ;  but  told  David  that  no- 
thing fhouid  be  wanting  on  his  part,  to  make  up 
proper  prefcriptions  for  them,  and  that  there 
might  yet  be  fome  hopes  of  their  recovery. 

David  took  care  to  order  every  thing  that  was 

neceffary  for  them,  and  having  feen  them  take 

their  medicines  according  to  the  doctor's  order, 
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he  left  them  to  the  care  of  proper  perfons,  and 
retired  to  his  chamber  j  vvheie  he  fpent  the 
greateil  part  of  the  night  in  ruminating  on  this 
flrange  adventure.  He  could  not  imagine  how 
two  young  creatures  fhould  be  reduced  to  fuch 
extremity  of  diftrefs,  and,  from  the  whole  of 
their  behaviour,  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that 
their  education  was  far  above  that  of  the  vulgar. 
When  he  got  up  the  next  moining  he  went 
immediately  to  vifit  them,  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  both  faft  afleep ;  a  circumftance  that 
gave  him  the  greater!  pieafure,  becaufe  he  began 
to  hope  that  thty  were  both  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covery. He  went  out  and  bought  cloaths  for 
them,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  a  decent 
manner  ;  and  upon  his  return,  the  young  man, 
who  had  juit  then  awoke,  told  him  he  had  been 
fent  from  heaven  to  work  miracles  in  his  favour. 
Ke  added,  that  the  difference  of  his  fituation  for 
only  one  night,  had  made  him  forget  all  his  fuf- 
ferings,  and  that  he  believed  his  poor  filler  was 
not  then  awake. 

David,  who  could  not  bear  to  leave  him  one 
moment  in  fufpence,  told  him  that  he  had  bought 
cloaths  for  them,  and  that  thofe  defigned  for  his 
fifter  weie  fent  into  her  apartment  by  the  maid. 
What  the  poor  young  man  felt  on  hearing  of 
fuch  an  aft  of  benevolence  from  a  ftranger,  is 
left  to  the  reader  to  judge,  but  if  he  has  any  feel- 
ing he  will  drop  a  tear  with  him. 

When  the  young  woman  arofe,  and  had  dref- 
fed  herfelf  in  the  cloaths  fent  her  by  David,  {he 
went  to  fee  her  brother,  who,  after  a  good  night's 
reft,  had  alfo  been  able  to  get  up.  She  appeared 
pale,  which  was  not   to  be  wondered  at,  when 
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we  confider  her  fufferings ;  but  for  all  that  (lie 
was  extremely  handfome,  and  had  every  part  of 
beauty  about  her,  except  what  fhe  had  been  de- 
prived of  by  the  hardmips  (he  had  laboured  un- 
der. She  was  all  affability  and  good -nature";  the 
outlines  of  fomething  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
mature  (hone  through  every  part  of  her  con- 
duel;  nor  could  diftrefs  itfeif  overthrow  merit. 

David  was  Co  plea  fed  to  fee  that  they  were 
daily  recovering,  that  he  took  every  opportunity 
of  being  in  their  company,  and  bleffed  the  happy 
moment  that  firft  brought  him  acquainted  with, 
them. 

The  young  woman,  when  her  brother  was  re- 
tired to  enjoy  a  little  reft,  would  often  lament  to 
David,  that  they  fhould  be  fupported  folely  by 
his  benevolence  ;  but  he  always  checked  her,  by 
putting  her  in  mind  that  he  had  done  no  more 
than  what  was  his  duty  to  his  fellow-creature. 
Indeed  he  began  to  feel  for  Camilla  (for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  young  woman)  in  a  more  ten- 
der manner  than  that  of  common  friendfhip.  It 
is  true  Cynthia  had  made  fome  impreflion  on  his 
heart,  but  it  was  not  Lifting,  becaufe  he  confi- 
dered  her  as  attached  to  another;  and  theiefore 
becoming  every  day  more  fond  of  Camiila,  he 
begged  to  hear  her  ftory,  which  one  evening 
after  much  intreaty,  {lie  told  him,  in  words  to 
the  following  purpofe. 

She  cold  him  that  her  father  was  a  country 
gentleman,  whofe  eftate,  although  fmall,  was 
yet  independent,  and  that  her  mother  was  the 
admiration  of  ail  who  knew  her.  That  (he  and 
her  brother  were  brought  up  with  the  greateft 
tendernefs,  and  that  Valentine  (for  that  was  her 
L  3  brother's 
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brothers  name)  was  fent  to  a  public  fchool  when 
he  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  herfelf  being 
but  one  year  younger. 

He-  had  not  been  long  at  fchool,  where  he 
made  great  proficiency,  when  an  accident  hap- 
pened that  made  a  confiderable  alteration  in  their 
little  family,  and  this  was  no  other  than  a  hurt 
the  mother  got  in  her  foot,  which,  turning  to  a 
mortification,  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Thus  Ca- 
milla loft  the  beft  of  parents,  but  ftill  foe  had  a 
father,  who  took  every  poilible  care  to  give  her 
a  virtuous  and  religious  education,  fuitable  to 
the  rank  of  life  in  which  (he  might  have  reafon 
to  hope  one  day  to  ac"r. 

In  the  mean  time  her  brother  remained  at 
fchool,  and  wrote  to  his  father  and  fifter  every 
week  in  the  moft  regular  manner  j  and  as  Ca- 
milla found  that  he  made  more  demands  on  his 
father  for  money,  than  what  the  old  gentleman 
was  willing  to  comply  with,  (he  always  took  care 
to  fend  him  the  greateft  part  of  her  pocket  ex- 
pences,  without  taking  any  notice  either  to  him 
or  her  father  from  whom  it  came. 

This  was  a  ftate  of  happinefs  too  great  to  laft 
long,  and  like  every  thing  in  the  ordinary  courfc 
of  life,  a  change  foon  took  place.  TJie  father 
of  Camilla,  though  well  advanced  in  years,  re- 
folved  on  a  fecond  marriage  with  a  young  lady 
whole  fortune  was  fmal),  and  whofe  educat/on 
had  been,  like  that  of  many  other  females,  far 
above  her  rank,  or  any  expectations  (he  had  ica- 
fon  to  hope  for. 

Accordingly  the  marriage  took  place   after  a 
few  weeks  courtfhip;   but   poor  Camilla,  as  well 
as  her  brother,  fooil  experienced  a  Ihocking  re- 
verie 
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verfe  of  fortune.  The  ftep-mother  did  every 
thing  (he  could  to  turn  the  mind  of  her  hufband 
againft  his  children,  for  no  other  reafon  but  that 
he  was  fond  of  them,  and  loved  them  in  the  moft 
tender  manner ;  but  who  can  refift  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  wife,  efpecially  when  {he  is  young  and 
her  hufband  old. 

She  was  fo  fond  of  places  of  public  diverfion, 
that  in  order  to  fupport  her  extravagance,  (he 
would  often  bring  in  faife  bills  to  her  hufband, 
and  at  the  fame  time  teolc  care  that  neither  Valen- 
tine nor  Camilla  (hould  be  indulged  with  any 
pocket-money.  The  fervants  were  commanded 
to  treat  the  young  ones  with  difrefpect,  and  if  at 
any  time  they  made  the  leaft  complaint,  or  drop- 
ped an  unguarded  expreilion,  it  was  magnified 
mto  a  crime,  and  no  pity  was  fhewn  to  the  pre- 
tended delinquents.  Thus  a  houfe  that  ufed  to 
be  the  feat  of  peace  and  hofpitality,  became  an 
emblem  of  hell  ;  while  the  father,  who  was  de- 
luded by  the  artful  cunning  of  his  wife,  feemed 
not  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  but  looked  upon 
every  thing  with  approbation  that  had  been  done 
by  his  fpoufe. 

The  diftreiTed  Camilla  had  no  comfort  now  left 
but  in  the  company  of  her  brother,  who  {till 
treated  her  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs,  and  both 
fympathifed  with  each  other  in  their  diftrefs.  The 
young  gentleman  had  fomethins:  of  a  calmnefs 
a  id  lolidity  about  him,  that  enabled  him  to  bear 
his  afflictions  with  refignation,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  infpire  his  fitter  with  the  fame  fentiments,  but 
this  was  not  fuch  an  eafy  tallc  as  he  imagined  -3 
for  the  poor  young  creature  was  fo  perfecuted  by 
her  unrelenting  ftep-mother,  that  life  itfelf  be- 
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came  as  it  were  a  burden,  and  fhe  began  to  fink. 
under  the  load  of  her  mifery. 

The  continual  extravagance  of  this  flep-mo- 
ther  kept  pace  with  her  cruelty,  and  her  hufband 
was,  in  confequence  thereof,  reduced  to  the 
greateft  hardfliips.  She  had  in  a  manner  left 
him  nothing  ;  for  all  her  requefls,  let  them  be 
of  ever  fo  extravagant  a  nature,  were  complied 
with,  while  it  was  in  his  power.  One  day  his 
daughter  taking  notice  of  his  affliction,  guefled 
the  real  caufe,  and  went  and  borrowed  a  fmali 
matter  from  a  friend,  and  defired  him  to  accept 
of  it.  This  money  was  immediately  given  to 
the  (rep-mother,  and  almofl  as  foon  fpent  •,  but 
when  (he  learned  that  it  come  from  Camilla,  her 
pride  took  the  alarm,  and  (he  treated  her  with 
more  cruelty  than  ever. 

This  was  fo  provoking  to  Camilla,  that  fhe 
could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  but  told  her  ftep-mother 
that  her  conduct,  was  fuch,  that  it  would  ruin 
both  her  and  her  hufband.  Juft  at  that  inftant 
the  hufband  came  in,  and  feeing  his  wife  in  an 
agony  of  rage,  demanded  to  know  what  was  the 
matter ;  declaring,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
would  not  forgive  his  own  children,  if  they  had 
ufed  her  with  any  marks  of  difrefpect.  This 
was  what  the  artful  infinuating  flep  mother 
wanted,  and  telling:  her  hufband  what  his  dauLih- 
ter  had  faid,  he  flew  into  a  violent  ra<_e,  and 
(truck  Camilla  a  fcvere  blow,  which  brought  her 
to  the  ground. 

At  that  inftant  her  brother  entered  the  room, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do  amidft  the  variety 
of  contending  pai]ion<,  nm  lor  water,  and  threw 
a  little  in  her  f^ce,  by  which  (he  wa^  foon  reilored 

to 
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to  her  fenfes.  The  poor  infatuated  hufband  re- 
Jented  when  he  faw  his  daughter  laid  on  the  bed 
by  her  brother,  but  his  wife  hurried  him  out  of 
the  room,  and  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
irritate  his  pa  (lions  againft  her  more  than  ever. 

Valentine  no  fooner  faw  his  father  go  out  of 
the  room,  than  he  threatened  to  go  and  demand 
of  the  ftep-mother  what  reafon  (he  had  for  treat- 
ing his  fifter  in  fuch  a  manner,  by  ftirring  up 
her  father  againft  her  ;  but  Camilla,  who  dreaded 
the  confequences,  begged  that  he  would  not  en- 
creafe  her  mifery',  as  (he  was  already  fufficiently 
wretched. 

The  good-natured  brother  was  lb  kindly  con- 
defcending  as  to  comply  with  the  requeft  of  his 
fifter,  and  fitting  down  btfnie  her,  (he  told  him 
that  as  her  poor  father\s  pafljon  for  this  unworthy 
creature  was  beyond  all  bounds,  file  was  de- 
termined to  remove  from  a  ho-ife  where  her  life 
was  one  continued  fcene  of  mifery,  and  although 
deftitute,  yet  truft  to  the  world  and  the  goodnefs 
of  divine  providence.  Valentine  declared,  that 
wherever  (he  went  he  would  accompany  her,  and 
do  every  thing  to  fupport  her ;  for  his  life  was  no 
longer  of  any  value  if  (he  was  unhappy. 

Accordingly  they  both  left  the  houfe,  and 
fought  protection  from  an  old  aunt,  who  had  al- 
ways treated  them  with  great  kindnefs.  The 
gentlewoman  told  them,  that  if  they  were  wil- 
ling to  have  the  quarrel  made  up,  (he  would  try 
what  (he  could  do,  for  (he  was  fure  it  had  been 
only  fome  paflionate  words,  as  (he  knew  the  ftep- 
mother  to  be  a  mod  excellent  woman.  They 
told  her,  that  as  to  making  up  the  quarrel  it  was 
L  5  iir> 
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impoflible,  but  flie  faid  no  more,  refolving  to  tak: 
her  own  way. 

Next  morning  fhe  went  out,  but  h?d  not  been 
long  gone,  when  (he  returned  with  fury  in  her 
eves,  and  told  them  that  (he  wondered  how  they 
could  be  fo  wicked  as  to  invent  fuch  a  Itory, 
which  fhe  knew  to  be  falfe  ;  adding,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  was  a  fhame  to  fee  brother  and  fifter 
going  about  in  the  manner  thev  did,  and  that  it 
would  bring  a  fcand?l  on  all  thofe  who  encou- 
raged them. 

The  two  poor  young  creatures  (rood  flaring 
at  each  other,  till  their  aunt  had  run  herfelf  out 
of  breath  with  talking,  and  then  they  begged  to 
know  what  they  had  been  guilty  of.  She  told 
them  that  (he  had  been  to  enquire  at  their  father's, 
and  to  try  if  fhe  could  not  make  up  the  bieach 
that  happened  in  the  family,  but  found  it  was 
impoflible  ;  for  it  was  declared  to  her  that  they 
lived  together  in  incefr,  a  crime  that  would 
bring  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  them. 
She  then  ordered  them  both  out  of  her  houie, 
and  as  they  had  but  one  guinea  between  them, 
and  as  the  ftory  of  their  fuppofed  crime  had 
flown  like  the  fwifteft  lightning  amcg  all 
their  friends  and  relations,  no  one  was  found 
who  would  admit  them  into  their  houfes. 

Deftitute  therefore,  and  among  flrangers,  they 
took  a  lodging  in  that  wretched  houfe  where  Da- 
vid found  them  ;  but  they  had  not  been  long 
there  when  Valentine  was  taken  ill  with  a  moft 
violent  fever,  and  all  their  money  being  fpent, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  laft  degree  of  wretched- 
nefs. 

The 
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The  deplorable  condition  which  her  brother 
was  in,  made  Camilla,  who  loved  him  tenderly* 
think  of  fome  means  to  alleviate  his  diftrefs,  and 
for  that  purpofe  went  to  folicit  charity  from  fome 
gentlemen  celebrated  for  their  benevolence  j  but 
this  did  not  fucceed,  for  although  fome  of  them 
did  give  her  a  trifle,  yet  (he  found  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  make  a  fecond  application. 

Driven  to  the  laft  itage  of  wretchednefs,  (he 
difguifed  herfelf  one  evening,  and  took  her  ftand 
at  the  end  of  a  ftreet,  thinking  that  fome  chari- 
table people  might  be  induced  to  give  her  a  trifle; 
but  i"he  had  not  been  long  there,  when  two  r  i 
three  beggars  came  up  and  drove  her  away,  tell- 
ing her  that  lhe  had  no  right  to  come  into  their 
diilrict,  without  firft  obtaining  their  confent  and 
permifTion  for  that  purpofe. 

At  laft  reduced  to  the  want  of  all  the  n^cefFa- 
ries  of  life,  their  landlady  infifted  on  fending  for 
the  proper  officers  to  take  them  to  the  work- 
hcufe,  or  to  Bridewell,  as  the  juftice  fhould 
think  proper  in  his  great  wifdom  ;  and  fhe  beino- 
extremely  clamorous,  a  poor  woman  paffing  by 
the  door  afked  what  was  the  matter,  and  being 
fhevvn  up  to  the  garret  where  they  lay,  compaf- 
fion  for  their  diftrcft  feized  her  mind,  and  altho' 
(he  had  but  fix-pence  in  her  pocket  fhe  fr.eely 
gave  them  it,  with  a  few  bifcuits  which  fhe  in- 
tended to  have  taken  home  to  her  children. 

Camilla  had  done  every  thing  (he  could  to  put 
off  the  inhuman  landlady  from  her  horrid  purpofe 
of  turning  her  afRicred  brother  out  of  doors,  but 
all  in  vain  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  David,  they 
would  that  night  have  lodged  in  the  ftreet  or  the 
workhoufe. 
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David  was  (becked  at  this  narrative,  efpecially 
when  he  confidered  that  he  had  lodged  (o  long; 
in  the  houfe  without  knowing  their  dillrefs,  or 
what  a  monfter  the  landlady  was. 

The  next  converfation  that  took  place  was  of 
a  very  different  nature,  for  David  having  men- 
tioned the  ftory  of  Cynthia,  Camilla  recollected 
that  (he  was  her  former  companion,  with  whom 
fhe  had  fpent  many  agreeable  days. 

Valentine,  who  was  prefent,  no  fooner  heard 
the  name  of  Cynthia  mentioned,  than  he  changed 
colour  feveral  times,  and  at  laft  declared  to  Da- 
vid, that  fhe  had  been  long  the  fole  object  of  his 
affections.  He  was  eager  to  know  her  ftory, 
and  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  {he  was  gone  into 
the  country,  he  recollected  where  it  was  that  his 
relations  lived,  and  propofed  to  his  filler  to  write 
to  her.  In  all  this  he  was  encouraged  by  David,. 
who  told  him  nothing  fhould  be  wanting  on  his 
part  to  promote  his  fuit,  and  make  him  com- 
pletely happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  charmer. 

It  fecms  that  when  Cynthia  arrived  in  the- 
country,  {he  found  that  her  relation  had  been 
dead  about  a  month,  and  had  left  her  all  fhe  had 
which  did  not  exceed  thirty  pounds ;  but  they, 
fo  far  fro.Ti  giving  her  any  real  pleafure,  only  en- 
creafed  her  afflictions,  and  endeared  her  friend  to 
her  more  than  ever.  Not  chufing  to  remain  any 
longer  in  the  place  where  her  faithful  friend  wrs 
no  more,  fhe  let  out  for  London,  expecting  that 
the  change  of  place  would  give  fome  eafe  to  her 
afflicted  mind,  for  {he  bewailed  the  lofs  of  this 
good  creature  as  if  {he  had  been  a  parent. 

In  confequence  of  that  refolution  {he  took  a 
place  in  the  ftage,  along  with  three  gentlemen 
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whom  (he  had  never  feen  before.  As  the  coach 
fet  out  before  it  was  light,  (he  could  not  difcover 
her  fellow-travellers  till  towards  morning,  when 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  feemed  to  be  a  very 
grave  perfon,  made  fome  beautiful  remarks  on 
the  infinite  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  God  in  the 
works  of  creation,  which  to  Cynthia  appeared 
little  inferior  to  Milton's  morning  hymn. 

The  tAO  other  gentlemen,  who  had  continued 
groaning  and  yawning  all  the  time  that  the  grave 
•gentleman  fpoke,  feemed  to  confider  every  thing 
advanced  by  him  as  the  dulleft  fluff  they  had 
ever  heard.  At  laft  one  of  them  attempting  to- 
take  Cynthia  by  the  hand,  told  the  grave  gentle- 
man that  a  fine  girl  was  preferable  a  thoufand 
times  to  all  the  fancied  beauties  he  had  been  de- 
framing  on.  Cynthia  could  not  help  making 
fome  obfervations  on  the  characters  and  appear- 
ances of  her  fellow-travellers.  The  grave  gen- 
tleman, whofe  difcourfe  had  given  her  fo  much 
pleafure,  was  drefled  in  a  neat  decent  manner^ 
which  feemed  to  befpeak  a  tranquillity  of  foul  to 
which  many  in  this  world  are  ftrangers,  for  want 
of  thinking.  The  gentleman  who  fat  next  him 
had  cloaths  on,  which  although  originally  good, 
had  yet  been  fo  befpatterer  with  dirt,  that  he 
exhibited  the  figure  of  a  perfect  drunkard,  who 
had  been  reeling  about  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
ffreets.  The  other  gentleman,  and  the  fame  who 
had  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  Cynthia's  hand,  had 
on  a  fuit  of  fine  laced  cloaths,  his  hair  was  done 
up  in  papers,  and  upon  the  whole  feemed  to  be  a 
per  feci  beau. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  firft  ftage,  where  they 
were  to  breakfaft,  the  two  laft-mentioned  gen- 
tlemen 
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tlemen  feemed  extremely  curious  to  find  out  the 
character  of  the  third,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  learned  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  and 
that  he  was  well  known  in  that  neighbourhood.  It 
is  rcceiTary  at  the  fame  time  to  obferve,  that  the 
drunkard  was  a  profefTed  atheift,  and  the  beau 
was  of  no  religion  at  all. 

When  breakfail:  was  over,  our  travellers  got 
into  the  coach,  and  the  atheift,  who  intended  to 
make  himfelf  merry  at  the  expence  of  the  clergy- 
man, began  with  ridiculing  revealed  jeligion. 
To  this  the  reverend  gentleman  anfwered,  that 
nothing  in  the  world  was  more  eafy  than  to  find 
fault,  efpecially  when  it  was  done  by  making 
politive  afiertionf,  wiihout  producing  proper  evi- 
dence. That  all  the  arguments  brought  againft 
Chriftianity  had  been  refuted  over  and  again,  and 
that  nothing  new  could  be  advanced  on  the  fub- 

He  was  next  attacked  by  the  beau,  who  threw 
out  a  number  of  k  :ond-hand  jefts,  taken  from 
the  writings  of  loce  authors;  but  the  clergy- 
man told  him,  that  could  not  be  called  his  own 
that  had  been  quoted  a  thoufand  times  before. 
This  put  the  two  gentlemen  to  filence,  who  had 
not  one  argument  to  advance,  and  in  that  man- 
ner they  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  atheift,  who  began  to  have  an  extreme 
good  opinion  of  Cynthia,  or  rather  as  one  whom 
he  imagined  he  could  feduce,  refolved  to  find 
out  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  her  alone,  a 
circumftancc  {he  was  not  aware  of;  for  it  being 
a  fine  evening,  (he  flipped  out  at  a  back  door, 
and  walking  into  the  garden  behind  the  inn,  fat 
herfelf  down   in  an  arbour.     Here  (he  gave  a 

loofe 
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loofe  to  her  contemplations  on  her  unhappy  fate, 
wondering  how  providence  fhould  leave  her  to  be 
the  mock  and  fport  of  an  injurious  world. 

She  was  fo  loft  in  thefe  things,  that  the  atheift, 
who  had  drank  his  companion  afleep,  came  and 
fat  down  by  her  before  (he  fo  much  as  perceived 
him.  He  did  not  leave  her  long  in  uncertainty 
who  he  was  ;  but  telling  her  he  was  deeply  ena- 
moured of  her  charms,  wondered  how  a  woman 
of  her  good  fenfe  could  be  confined  down  to 
form,  when  love  was  the  only  cement  of  happi- 
nefs. 

Cynthia  would  have  retired,  but  he  fwore 
that  (he  fhould  not  fiir  till  he  had  finiihed  his 
ftory  ;  and  then  he  went  on  in  a  long  incohe- 
rent difcourfe,  without  either  fenfe  or  meaning, 
on  the  happinefs  that  attended  thofe  who  follow 
the  bent  of  their  own   inclinations. 

Cynthia  told  him  that  (he  could  not  pretend 
to  difpute  with  a  perfon  of  his  great  learning  ; 
but  he  muft  excufe  her,  when  (he  told  him,  that 
were  {he  to  follow  her  own  inclinations  in  every 
cafe,  fhe  could  not  pretend  to  anfwer  for  what 
might  be  the  confequences  ;  for  (he  was  afraid 
that  inclinations  themfelves  were  but  weak  things, 
unlefs  under  the  guidance  of  fober  reafon  to  re- 
strain them. 

This  converfation  being  ended,  Cynthia,  who 
had  behaved  with  great  prudence  and  modefty, 
took  her  leave,  while  the  atheift  began  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  his  own  principles,  or  rather  what 
he  wifhed  for  inftead  of  believing. 

Next  morning  the  coach  fet  out;  but  as  the 
atheift  and  the  beau  had  made  themfelves  drunlc 
the  night  before,  they  flept  all  the  way  till  they 
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came  to  the  next  inn,  while  the  clergyman  and 
Cynthia  converfed  together  on  the  mod  rational 
and  entertaining  fubjecls. 

When  they  had  got  near  the  inn,  the  poftilion 
overturned  the  coach,  but  no  danger  happened 
to  any  of  the  paffengers  except  the  atheift,  who 
had  his  leg  broke.  The  clergyman,  in  the  moft 
humane  manner,  went  and  procured  him  a  fur- 
geon  ;  offering  at  the  fame  time,  if  he  wanted 
any  money,  to  defray  the  whole  expence.  The 
beau  was  not  to  go  any  farther,  and  as  they 
were  now  within  about  ftxteen  miles  of  London, 
Cynthia  and  the  clergyman  continued  on  their 
journey. 

This  was  an  opportunity  that  the  clergyman 
waited  for,  and  after  fome  time  fpent  in  iilence, 
he  began  to  talk  of  love  in  the  moft  rational  as 
well  as  the  moft  elevated  manner,  fuch  as  could 
net  offend  the  ears  of  modefty  itfelf.  At  1  aft  he 
declared  that  he  was  really  enamoured  with  her, 
that  (he  had  captivated  his  heart,  and  bepged  to 
know  what  part  of  the  town  (he  refided  in,  that 
he  might  come  and  vifit  her  as  a  lover.  Cynthia, 
who  had  hitherto  imagined  that  he  was  a  mar- 
ried gentleman,  told  him  that  (he  was  infinitely 
obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  offer,  but  for  the 
prefent  (he  was  obliged  to  decline  it,  for  reafons 
that  (he  was  not  at  liberty  to  difclofe. 

She  delivered  herfelf  with  fuch  an  air  of  unaf- 
fected fincerity,  that  the  clergyman,  who  had  no 
deceit  in  himlelf,  did  not  urge  her  any  further, 
and  a  few  hours  brought  them  to  town,  where 
they  fepai  «d  in  the  moft  affectionate  manner, 
fo  far  as  was  conliftent  with  real  virtue  and  true 
decorum,  from  which  wc  fincerely  wifh  none  of 

our 
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our  younger  readers  may  ever  deviate.     Cynthia 
took  lodgings,  where  we  will  leave  her  for  fome 
time,  and   return    to   David  and    the  two   young 
creatures,  whom  he  had  refcued  from  mifery. 

The  next  morning  after  David  had   informed 
Camilla  and  her   brother  what  he  kn  w  of  Cyn- 
thia, they  feemed  both  to  be  funk  in  the  deepeft 
melancholy  ;  and   as  he  imputed  it  to  their  mo- 
defty  in  being  dependent  on   him,  he  told  them 
not  to  make   themfelves  in  the  leali   uneafy,  as 
all  he  had  was  at  their  fervice,  rather  than  they 
fhould   be  again  reduced   to  want.     This  agaia 
overwhelmed  them  with  tears  of  gratitude  which 
they  could  not  conceal ;  but   after  fome  few  mi- 
nutes had  palled   in  this   manner,  they  fet  down 
together   very   agreeably.       Valentine   remained 
feveral    days    difconfolate  for    not  hearing  from 
Cynthia,  and  the  more  fo  as  he  had  directed  his 
letter  to  her  in   a  proper  manner  ;  but  one  day 
as  David  was  walking  through  Weftminfter,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  female  voice  call  him   by  his 
name.     He  immediately  turned  round  to  fee  from 
whence  the   voice  came,  and   looking  up  he  faw 
Cynthia  looking  out  of  the  window.     He  imme- 
diately went  into  the  houfe,  and  was  (hewn  into 
Cynthia's  room,  who  received    him  in  the  mod 
grateful  manner,  telling   him    at  the   fame  time, 
that  her  relation,  whom  (he  went  to  in  the  coun- 
try was  dead,  which  was  the  reafon  why  (he  had 
ret  irned  to  town. 

He  intimated  to  her  as  much  as  he  could,  con* 
fiftent  with  decorum,  concerning  Camilla  and 
her  brother,  upon  which  (he  afked  him  a  thou- 
sand queflions,  but  at  the  fame  time  took  care  to 
conceal   her  paflion  for    Valentine,  nor  did    (he 
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mention  his  name  fo  Gften  as  ihn  of  his  fiftei's. 
David  then  related  to  her  their  whole  ftory,  con- 
cealing only  fuch  parts  a?  ml^ht  feem  to  exalt 
his  c-mi  character,  and  vindicated  Camilla  in 
fuch  a  manner  from  the  afperfion  that  bad  beea^ 
thrown  upon  her  by  her  Hep-mother,  that  Cyn- 
thia plainly  faw  he  was  in  love.  This  circum- 
ftance  gave  her  the  greater!  happinefs,  for  me 
loved  Camilla  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  (he  would 
have  done  any  thing  rather  than  not  promote  her 
intereft.  She  launched  out  in  the  moft  lavifh 
encomiums  on  her  many  perfections,  and  told 
him  fhe  had  known  and  loved  her  from  her  in- 
fancy, and  that  there  was  not  in  the  world  a 
more  amiable  creature  than  (he. 

David  then  told  her,  that  as  ftie  had  no  engage- 
ments in  the  houfe  where  fhe  then  was,  and  as 
there  was  room  in  the  fame  houfe  where  he 
and  her  friends  lodged,  (he  might  as  well  remove 
to  it,  for  the  people  were  honeft,  and  the  place 
was  creditable.  She  had  already  feen  fo  much 
of  this  young  gentleman's  benevolence  and  good- 
nefs  of  heart,  that  fhe  could  not  deny  him  any 
thing.  She  knew  fhe  would  be  under  a  generous 
protector,  and  that  fhe  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  her  long  loft  Camilla. 

Accordingly  having  paid  cfTher  lodgings,  and 
given  a  fmail  prefent,  fuch  as  fhe  could  afford 
to  the  fervent,  fhe  packed  up  her  cloaths, 
which  being  put  into  a  hackney  coach,  David 
and  fxie  fct  off  together,  with  hearts  (a  much 
elated  with  joy,  as  none  but  the  virtuous  can 
feel. 

It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  joy  and  furprize 
that  I  :«  in  the  countenances  of  Valentine, 

Camilla 
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Camilla,  and  Cynthia,  when  they  met  each 
other.  All  the  tender  emotions  took  place  in 
their  fouls,  that  had  diftinguifhed  them  in  their 
younger  years  from  the  reft  of  their  companions. 
Friendship  and  love  were  fo  blended  together  that 
it  was  difficult  to  fay  which  had  the  pre-emi- 
nence, or  which  was  moft  predominant  in  their 
minds.  That  evening,  and  the  two  next  days* 
were  fpent  in  giving  each  other  an  account  of 
their  different  adventures,  the  many  afflictions 
they  had  fuffered,  and  in  what  manner  they  had 
all  three  been  fo  generoufly  relieved,  and  hu- 
manely fupplied  by  David,  whofe  innate  modefty 
was  put  to  the  blufli,  to  hear  himfelf  fpoken  of 
in  fuch  exalted  drains,  although  he  was  con- 
fcious  at  the  fame  time  that  he  enjoyed  the  fmile.s 
of  felf-approbation. 

This  converfation  being  over,  and  our  frienda 
reconciled  to  each  other  in  a  focial  manner,  it 
was  propofed  that  they  (hould  call  a  coach,  and 
fet  out  to  view  the  different  fcenes  of  life  in  the 
metropolis;  for  although  David  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  moft  of  them,  yet  the  others  were 
little  better  than  ftrangers.  His  defign  was  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  human  life,  to  fhow 
them  the  characters  of  men,  not  in  real  fpecula- 
tion,  but  in  practice,  the  only  means  by  which 
pretenfions  are  known  from  reality,  and  virtue 
from  vice.  In  a  word,  the  infallible  microfcopic 
glafs  that  {trips  every  thing  of  affumed  appear- 
ances, and  (hows  men  in  their  natural  colours. 

The  coach  being  called,  they  began  their  jour- 
ney through  the  court  end  of  the  town,  but  there 
they  faw  little  befides  fome  of  the  footmen,  who 
had  been  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  night,  get- 
ting 
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ting  drunk  at  the  ale-houfes,  becaufe  their  makers 
had  done  (o  the  night  before.  As  for  the  great 
perfonages  of  both  fexes,  they  were  juft  gone 
to  bed,  for  with  them  day  is  night,  and  night  is 
day. 

From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Covent-Gar- 
den,  where  they  faw  a  parcel  of  fellows  genteelly 
drefled,  who  had  been  (pending  the  night  in  all 
manner  of  debauchery.  They  were  reeling  wi?h 
the  fumes  of  liquor,  which  is  fure  to  pall  upon 
the  appetite,  and  in  the  end  defeat  its  own  in- 
tention. They  did  not  offer  any  injury  to  our 
travellers,  but  with  refpeft  to  themfelves  they 
were  in  every  fenfe  truly  ridiculous.  They 
were  like  creatures  who  live  without  thought,  or 
in  other  words,  beafts  in  human  (hape» 

David  feeing  the  door  of  a  (hop  open,  afked 
the  mailer,  who  was  fcraping  the  pavement,  if  it 
was  not  neceflary  that  fome  perfon  {hould  conduct 
thefe  unfortunate  gentlemen  home.  To  this  the 
gentleman,  or  rather  the  (hop  keeper  anfwered, 
that  there  was  no  neceflity  for  it,  for  there  was 
not  fcarce  a  morning  in  the  circle  of  the  whole 
year  that  they  did  not  meat  with  fuch  company 
at  that  pajt  of  the  town,  and  yet  he  did  not  hear 
that  any  accidents  ever  happened  to  them.  They 
were  lo  accuftomed  to  that  diflipated,  or  rather 
debauched  way  of  life,  that  they  fcon  put  a  pe- 
riod to  their  own  exigence,  without  being 
obliged  to  provoke  any  one  in  the  ftreets  to  knock 
them  down. 

David    was  curious   to  know   what   the  (hop- 
keeper  could    tell  him  concerning   them,  but  all 
the  anfwer    he  received    was,  that  fome  of    them 
were  young  heirs,  who  were  fpending  more  mo- 
ney 
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rey  than  their  parents  or  guardians  allowed  them 
for  pocket  expences  ;  others  were  (uch  as  were 
getti  lg  into  debt  with  their  creditors,  fo  as  to 
be  cleared  by  a  commiiTion  of  bankruptcy  ;  and 
others  were  fuch  as  had  ruined  their  families  by 
their  extravagances,  and  now  fupported  th  (m- 
felves  by  (harping,  and  tricking  ali  thole  who 
were  weak  enough  to  truft  them. 

It  was  in  vain  to  afk  any  more  queftions  of  a 
man,  who  like  fome  of  his  betters  took  pleafuie 
in  nothing  fo  much  as  that  of  traducing  the  cha- 
racters of  his  fellow  creatures,  fo  that  David  or- 
dered the  coach  to  drive  on.  For  fome  time  our 
travellers  remained  filent,  till  at  laft  Cynthia 
afked  them,  what  they  were  all  fo  thoughtful 
about  ?  For  her  own  part  ihc  fair!,  that  fhe  had 
been  attentively  confidering  the  {hops  as  (he  paf- 
fed,  and  what  furprized  her  the  molt  of  all  was 
that  thofe  who  dealt  in  the  necefiaries  of  life 
were  generally  poor,  whereas  thofe  who  traded 
only  in  ufelefs  fuperfluities  made  a  grand  appear- 
ance. But  upon  mature  deliberation,  fhe  (aid, 
her  furprize  vanifhed,  when  fhe  conlideied  the 
nature  of  fociety,  for  unlefs  what  we  call  pro- 
perty was  equally  divided,  one  half  of  the  world 
v/ithout  thefe  fuperfluities  would  be  miferable. 
A  lady  of  fa&ion  goes  home  with  her  cafket  of 
jewels,  while  the  tradefman,  from  whom  fhe 
bought  them,  with  his  family  and  working  peo- 
ple, are  making  merry  at  the  expence  of  her 
folly. 

Camilla   faid   that  her  mind   had   been    full  of 
the  moil  tormenting  thoughts  as  fhe  parted  along, 
efpecially  when  (he  confidered,   that  in    many  of 
thfc  houfes  by  which  they  pafled,  fons  and  daugh- 
ters 
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ten  might  be  groaning  under  the  cruel  peifecu- 
tions  of  ftep-mothers  ;  and  (he  concluded  by  blef- 
fing  God,  that  (he  had  been  delivered  from  iuch 
a  ftate  of  bondage. 

David  having  applauded  Camilla  for  her  de- 
vout and  humane  fentiments,  proceeded  to  deliver 
his  own.  He  faid  he  had  been  mufing  on  the 
conduct  of  the  (hop-keeper  in  Covent-Garden, 
who  could  take  fo  much  pleal'ure  in  finding  fault 
with  his  neighbours,  and  yet  never  repeated  any 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  himfelf.  Cynthia 
anfwered,  that  it  was  very  pofiible  the  (hop- 
keeper  might  be  a  good  man,  but  there  was  a 
ftrange  propenfity  in  fome  people  to  fpeak  ill 
of  their  neighbours ;  nay,  even  to  traduce  the 
characters  of  them  with  whom  they  were  utterly 
unacquainted.  A  love  of  talking  ((he  faid) 
naturally  led  to  fcandal,  and  turning  to  Valen- 
tine, afked  his  opinion.  Valentine  anfwered, 
that  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind,  the  un- 
happy ftate  of  that  man,  who  was  in  love  with 
a  woman,  and  at  the  fame  time  could  not,  con- 
fident with  the  dictates  either  of  honour  or  con- 
science, marry  her  without  a  fortune  to  fupporr. 
her.  While  he  fpoke  thefe  words,  he  fattened 
his  eyes  on  Cynthia,  who  not  making  any  reply, 
blufhed  in  luch  an  expieiiive  manner  as  left  no 
doubt  who  was  the  object  of  her  affections. 

In  this  manner  they  continued  difcourfing  to- 
gether for  fome  time,  till  David  faw  a  woman 
fitting  behind  a  (hop  counter,  fobbing  in  the  mod: 
pitiful  manner.  He  propofed  that  they  ihould 
go  into  the  (hop,  under  pretence  of  buying  fome 
trifling  article,  in  order  if  poflible  to  find  out 

the 
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the  caufe  of  her  forrow,  for  they  were  all  fenfi- 
bly  touched  with  it. 

David  told  her  he  was  ibrry  to  fee  her  in  tear?, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  give  her  ail  the  com- 
fort in  his  power  ;  but  ihe  feemed  extremely  lorry 
to  let  him  into  any  of  the  particulars.  However, 
fhe  at  laft  confented,  and  told  him,  that  her  huf- 
band  was  one  of  the  moft  cruel  men  in  the  world, 
and  had  ufed  her  in- a  fhocking  manner  indeed. 
She  faid  he  had  not  beat  her,  but  what  in  her 
opinion  was  a  thoufand  times  worfe,  was  that  her 
hufband  had  received  fome  money,  and  like  a 
fool  had  gone  to  pay  his  debts  with  it,  inftead 
of  giving  it  to  her,  and  her  daughter,  to  pur- 
chafe  fome  fine  cloaths. 

f1  There  is  neighbour  Billcim  (faid  fhe)  point- 
ing to  a  fine  dreiTed  woman  in  a  (hop  over  the 
way,  (he  can  have  whatever  lhe  pleafes,  and  1 
am  fure  her  huiband  is  more  in  debt  than  mine. 
Befides,  a  man  (hould  mind  his  wife  and  children 
before  he  pays  his  money  to  flrangers.  There 
was  but  the  other  d  ly  I  wanted  a  new  iilk  gown, 
and  he  refufed  to  let  me  have  it,  telling  me  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay  away  his 
money  to  thofe  to  whom  he  was  indebted." 

Cynthia  burft  into  an  immoderate  laughter, 
which  irritated  the  woman  fo  much  that  fhe  flew 
into  a  moft  violent  paflion,  and  our  travellers  afraid 
left  {he  (hould  vent  her  fury  upon  them,  took  fhelter 
in  the  coach.  Cynthia  faid,  that  ihe  was  not 
in  the  leaft  furprifed  at  the  fcene  they  had  been 
witnefs  to,  for  the  old  woman  in  the  ih op  was 
not  fo  fond  of  fine  cloaths,  as  ihe  was  envi- 
ousagainft  fuch  of  her  neighbours  as  made  a 
better  appearance  than  herfelf.     She  could  have 

been 
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content  to  put  up  with  her  old  fiik  gowns,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  conduct  of  her  neighbour,  who 
drcfled  much  finer;  and  ra.her  than  (he  would  not 
be  on  an  equal  footing  with  her,  fhe  would  have 
i'een  her  hufband  in  a  gaol  The  reft  of  the 
company  faid  but  little,  only  David  took  notice 
that  he  was  furprized  how  any  rational  creatures 
could  piefer  the  empty  gaudy  (how  and  blandish- 
ments of  dreli,  before  tnat  folid  peace  of  mind 
which  anfes  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  having  with 
integrity  difchargtd  thole  obligations,  which  by' 
the  laws  of  fociety  they  were  bound  to  comply 
with. 

The  reft  of  the  day  was  fpent  in  this  philofo- 
phic  innocent  manner.  Thoufands  of  objecls 
prefented  themfelves  to  their  view,  and  as  many 
obfervations  were  made  upon  them.  In  one 
place  they  beheld  characters  of  a  mixed  nature,  in 
others  fome  that  were  extremely  bad,  but  no  where 
did  they  meet  v\ ith  one  that  was  not  tainted  with 
fome  imperfection.  In  the  evening  they  returned 
home,  and  having  eaten  a  frugal  fupper,  and  con- 
verfed  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  they  retired 
to  reft,  in  order  to  meditate  upon  them. 

Cynthia,  who  had  Jong  been  treated  in  the 
moft  cruel  manner,  both  by  her  parents  and  the 
lady  whofe  companion  fhe  vas,  could  feldom  fleep 
found,  but  was  much  addicted  to  ftartings  in  her 
bed,  while  her  mind  wa:  filled  with  the  moft  un- 
eafy  refltclions.  in  this  manner,  her  ufual  hor- 
rors awakened  her  about  midnight,  and  as  fhe 
could  not  compofe  hcrfelf,  fhe  ftoleinto  Camilla's 
chamber,  not  doubting  but  the  would  give  her 
fome  confolation.  Camilla  happening  to  be 
afkep,  Cynthia  did  not  chufe  to  awake  her,  but 

re- 
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returned  to  her  own  apartment,  and  in  her  way 
thither,  fhe  fa  w  a  young  lady,  whom  fhe  thought 
fhe  knew.  She  afked  the  woman,  who  attended 
her,  who  fhe  was,  but  all  the  anfwer  (he 
received  was,  that  (he  believed  (he  was  a 
French  woman,  her  name  was  Ifabella  j  and  no 
fooner  did  Cynthia  hear  it  mentioned,  than  fhe, 
recollected,  that  fhe  was  fifter  to  the  marquis  de 
Stainville,  whom  fhe  had  long  known  at  Paris, 
but  fhe  could  not  conceive  by  what  means  fhe 
had  come  to  England. 

Next  morning  at  breakfafl  Cynthia  told  the 
company  what  fhe  had  discovered,  and  fignified 
her  intention  of  waiting  on  he*-,  but  as  there 
feemed  to  be  a  fettled  melancholy  in  her  counte- 
nance, fhe  was  afraid  that  fhe  would  not  admit 
her.  DaviJ  was  fure,  hefaid,  that  fome  grievous 
misfortune  had  happened  to  her,  and  therefore 
he  begged  that  Cynthia  would  vifit  her,  and  afk 
her  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  his  power 
could  be  done  for  her  affiftance  in  her  prefent  un- 
happy condition. 

Cynthia  had  no  objection  to  David's  propofal, 
and  therefore  having  fent  in  her  name  to  the 
young  lady,  was  introduced,  and  entertained  in 
the  moft  engaging  and  affectionate  manner.  It 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  fhe  could  prevail 
on  her,  to  favour  her  with  her  company,  but  at 
laft  fhe  complied  ;  and  David,  who  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  fliewing  her  an  inftance  of  his  be- 
nevolence, begged  to  be  favoured  with  her  ftory  ; 
this  fhe  readily  complied  with,  and  delivered  her- 
felf  in  words  to  following  import. 

She  told  them  that  fhe  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  nunnery  from  her  infancy,  in  the  moft  inno- 
cent amufement,  till  fhe  was  about  fourteen  years 
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of  age,  but  did  not  learn  much  more  than  what 
is  common.  She  was  then  taken  home  to  her 
father,  and  placed  in  company  with  a  young  lady, 
whofe  name  was  Julia,  to  whom  Ihe  became 
endeared  by  a  natural  fympatby  of  difpofition. 
She  had  net  been  long  at  home  when  a  gentleman 
was  introduced  by  her  father  as  a  lover,  and  fiie 
was  defired  to  receive  his  addreiles.  This  (truck 
her  fo  much,  that  (he  went  to  confult  Julia,  who 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  give  her  the  beft  advice. 
But  how  great  was  her  furprize,  when  fhe  law 
her  companion  turn  pale  at  the  mentioning  the 
gentleman's  name.  She  fainted  away,  nor  could 
ihe  be  recovered  till  Cynthia  called  for  a  glafs 
of  water.  The  difc  urfe  turned  upon  indifferent 
fubjects  when  the  young  lady  recovered,  and  Ifa- 
bella having  feme  thoughts  of  what  was  the  real 
caufe,  did  not  mention  his  name  any  further,  left 
it  fhould  occafion  the  fame  agitation  in  her  mind. 
As  foon  as  Ifabella  was  alone,  (he  began  to  reflect 
on  the  behaviour  of  Julia,  and  feemed  convinced 
in  her  own  mind,  that  an  accomplifhed  girl  of 
her  good  fenfe,  and  many  other  accomplilhments 
could  not  have  fhewn  fuch  a  behaviour,  unlefs  fhe 
had  been  previoufly  engagrd  to  the  man,  who 
feemed  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  this  uneafinefs. 

From  this  time  Julia  feemed  always  anxious 
to  be  by  herfelf,  and  when  Ifabella  happened  to 
be  in  her  company,  file  wasconftantly  filled  with 
the  deepeft  melancholy.  At  laft  Ifabella  afked 
her  the  caufe  of  her  melancholy,  and  begged  that 
fhe  would  tell  her,  in  order  that  (he  might  have 
it  in  her  power  to  adminifter  her  all  the  confola- 
tion  (he  could.  The  poor  afflidted  Julia  was 
now  drowned  in  tears,  all  the  tender  emotions  of 

her 
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her  foul  flowed  into  her  countenance,  and  clafp- 
ing  Ifabella  in  her  arms,  told  her  fhe  was  born  to 
be  the  moft  unhappy  creature  in  the  world.  She 
then  told  her,  that  the  gentleman,  who  had  been 
introduced  to  her  as  a  lover,  was  Monfieur  le 
BuifTon  ;  that  (he  had  firft  met  him  in  the  public 
gardens,  where  he  took  notice  of  her,  and  defired 
to  be  admitted  into  her  company.  The  tender 
fcenes  that  enfued  were  fuch  as  may  be  compre- 
hended by  lovers,  but  Julia  not  chufing  to  pro- 
ceed any  fuither,  told  Ifabella,  that  although  {he 
fincerely  loved  the  gentleman,  yet  fhe  would  give 
up  all  pretenfions  to  him  if  that  would  in  the 
leaft  contribute  towards  making  her  happy,  for 
fhe  was  now  refolved  to  give  herfelf  up  to  de- 
fpair. 

Ifabella  had  too  much  good  nature  not  to  fym- 
pathize  with  her  friend,  and  therefore  ufed  her 
utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  about  the  match.  At 
laft  it  took  place,  and  thus  Ifabella  gave  fuch  a 
proof  of  her  felf-denial,  as  is  feldom  to  be  met 
with  among  females. 

Julia  now  thought  herfelf  extremely  happy, 
but  that  happinefs  did  not  laft  long.  Her  huf- 
band  never  loved  her  any  further  than  her  impor- 
tunities wrought  upon  his  different  paflions,  and 
therefore  foon  after  their  marriage,  a  cold  indiffe- 
rence took  place.  It  is  true  he  treated  her  with 
a  formal  civility,  but  that  was  no  way  fuitable 
to  her  inclinations  ;  fhe  thought  that  fhe  muft  ftill 
be  an  object  of  love,  without  confidering  that  fhe 
had  never  been  fo.  She  foon  after  became  an  ob- 
jefb  of  his  hatred,  and  that  being  more  than  fhe 
was  able  to  bear,  (he  funk  under  the  load  of  her 
a&i&ion,  and  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  regretted 
M  2  by 
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by  her  friends,  but  unpitied  by  her  hufband.  It 
is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  grief  that  Ifabella  felt 
for  the  lofs  of  her  friend,  and  the  ufage  (he  had 
met  with,  induced  her  to  refolve  never  after  to 
hearken  to  any  propofalsof  marriage,  becaufe  die 
imagined  that  all  men  were  alike. 

About  this  time  her  brother  returned  from 
fchool,  where  he  had  acquired  a  perfedt  know- 
ledge of  ufeful  as  well  as  polite  literature,  and 
although  he  had  not  ken  his  fifter  fince  me  was 
a  child,  yet  a  natural  fympathy  foon  dilcovered 
itfelf  in  all  their  actions.  They  loved  each  other 
with  the  moft  expreflive  tenderncfs,  and  their 
whole  time  was  fpent  in  the  moft  innocent  and 
rational  amufements. 

Ifabella  now  thought  herfelf  extremely  happy, 
but  that  happinefs  was  of  too  tranfitory  a  nature 
to  laft  long,  for  one  evening  as  her  father  was  re- 
turning from  Paris  to  his  country  feat,  he  fell, 
and  received  fuch  a  violent  bruife,  that  it  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  This  was  a  mock  that  Ifabella 
could  not  have  born  with  any  degree  of  fortitude, 
had  not  her  brother,  now  the  marquis  de  Stain- 
ville,  faid  every  thing  he  could  to  reconcile  her 
to  the  difpenfations  of  divine  providence.  This 
brought  her  mind  into  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  and 
her  brother  took  every  opportunity  to  make  her 
time  as  agreeable  as  poflible. 

One  evening  fitting  together  in  their  ufual 
manner,  her  brother  told  her,  that  when  he  was 
at  fchool  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Chevalier  Dumont,  a  young  gentleman  endowed 
with  every  accomplifhment.  They  were  both  fo 
fond  of  their  ftudies,  that  they  were  called  book 
worms  by  the  reft  of  the  fcholars,  and  when  they 
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went  to  the  academy,  in  order  to  learn  the  mili- 
tary art,  they  became  acquainted  with  one  Mon- 
fier  Le  Neuf,  a  young  gentleman,  whofe  father 
was  fo  penurious,  that  he  would  not  allow  him 
(o  much  pocket  money  as  would  enable  him  to 
appear  like  a  gentleman. 

This  conduct  of  his  father's  put  him  "upon 
many  comical  ftratagems  of  getting  money,  and  he 
loft  no  opportunity  of  infinuating  himfelf  into 
the  company  of  thofe  young  gentlemen,  whofe 
parents  behaved  to  them  more  generous  than 
his  own.  He  faw  that  the  young  Marquis  de 
Stainville  was  well  fupplied  with  money,  and 
therefore  in  order  to  procure  fome  of  it,  he 
endeavoured  to  foment  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  Dumont. 

In  the  fame  fchool  was  a  boy,  whofe  voice  was 
fo  like  that  of  Dumont,  that  few  could  diftin- 
guifh  the  difference.  This  boy  having  been  tu- 
tored by  Le  Neuf,  was  one  day  taken  into  his 
chamber,  where  it  was  impoflible  the  marquis 
fhould  not  hear  him.  A  violent,  though  only 
an  artificial  difpute  took  place  between  them, 
which  being  overheard  by  the  marquis,  he  went 
immediately  to  Le  Nsuf's  door,  not  doubting 
but  he  would  find  Dumont  there,  for  the  boy 
had  fo  imitated  his  voice,  that  he  really  believed 
it  was  he. 

Le  Neuf  no  fooner  htard  him  knock,  than  he 
fent  the  boy  out  by  a  back  door,  and  then  opened 
the  door  to  let  him  in.  In  vain  did  the  marquis 
look  for  Dumont,  and  being  told  by  his  friend 
Le  Neuf,  that  whatever  converfation  had  palled 
between  them,  he  hoped  that  no  bad  confe- 
quences  would  flow  from  it  j  he  flew  into  the 
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moil  violent  pafiion,  infifting  that  he  would  have 
that  fatisfac~lion  which   every   gentleman   had  a 
right  to  expecr.     The  maiquis  was  fo  much  en- 
raged, that   without  fpcaking  one  word,  he  ran 
down  flairs  in  order  if  pofliblc  to  find   the   much 
injured  Dumont,  and  accordingly  met  him  at  the 
end  of  the  next  ftreet.     He  inftantly  drew  his 
fword,  and  challenged  Dumont  to  fight  him  ; 
but  that  young  gentleman,  with  a  noble  prefence 
of  mind,  defired  him  to  be  cool,  till  fuch  time  as 
he  knew   the  reafon  why   he  was  offended   with 
him.     The  marquis,  however,  called  him  by  all 
the  oprobrious  name  he  could  think  of,  but  ftill 
Dumont  remained  quiet,  nor  could   the   utmoft 
provocation  make  him  draw  his  fwcrd,  while  his 
ccnfcience  convinced  him  that  he  was  innocent; 
a  noble  example  for  youth  to  copy  after. 

The  marquis,  who  was  now  enraged  to  the 
utmoft,  declared  that  he  mould  fight  him  ;  upon 
which  Dumont  told  him,  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  fighr,  and  if  the  marquis  infifted  on  it  he  w?s 
willing.  This  for  fome  time  fecmed  to  bring 
the  marquis  into  fome  degree  of  reafon,  and  then 
he  told  his  friend  what  converfation  he  had  over- 
heard. Dumont  was  fo  much  confounded,  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  fay  ;  he  faw  they  had  been 
impofed  on,  and  he  refolved  to  find  out  the  truth. 
They  walked  home  together  to  their  chambers, 
but  every  word  that  Dumont  uttered,  confirmed 
the  marquis  that  he  was  the  perfon  whom  he 
heard  converfing  with  Le  Neuf  in  his  cham- 
ber. 

When  they  came  home,  Dumont  afked  the 
impofior  Lc  Meul  how  he  could  in  fo  bafe  u 
manner  impofc  upon  him  as  to  make  nib    friend 
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his  enemy,  but  not  receiving  any  fatisfaclory  an- 
fwer,  he  took  the  marquis  afide,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  clear  up 
the  whole  myftery.  Le  Neuf  went  every  even- 
ing to  walk  in  a  folitary  grove  near  the  town, 
and  Dumont  embracing  that  opportunity,  fol- 
lowed him  at  afmall  diftance,  till  he  came  to  the 
middle  of  the  grove,  when  he  laid  hold  of  his 
collar,  and  fwore  he  would  ftab  him  dead,  un- 
lefs  he  difcovered  who  it  was  that  had  perfonated 
him  in  the  room. 

The  poor  guilty  pufillanimous  wretch  had  not 
power  to  draw  his  fword,  but  falling  on  his 
knees,  begged  his  life  in  the  moftabjedt  manner. 
The  mean  wretch  was  obliged  to  comply,  and 
then  Dumont  took  him  to  the  marquis,  fo  that 
the  whole  myftery  was  unravelled.  Le  Neuf's 
fhame  was  publifhed  to  the  world,  in  order  to 
fave  the  characters  of  oar  young  gentlemen,  and 
in  confequence  thereof  he  was  obliged  to  remove 
from  the  academy.  The  Marquis  told  her  that 
he  had  left  Dumont  at  the  academy,  and  hefpoke 
f  >  often  in  favour  of  that  young  gentleman,  that 
{he  beg  iti  to  conceive  a  palHon  for  him,  although 
fhe  had  never  yet  k^n  him.  While  the  brother 
and  fitter  were  diverting  themfeives  in  this  man- 
ner, in  the  mo  ft  pie  a  fa  ut  way  that  poflibly  could 
be  thought  of,  the  marquis  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  whofe  name  was  Dorimenio,  and  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  very  great  gentleman  that 
lived  in  the  lame  neighbourhood. 

The  eft-ate   in  which  the   marquis  was  in  pof- 

feflion  of   was   fo  affluent,  that  few  perfons,  even 

of  the   highvft  unks    in  life,   would    have    been 

afhamed  to  m fetch  their  daughters  with  him,  and 
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therefore  the  gentleman  who  was  guardian  to 
Dorimenio  lent  him  a  letter,  defiring  to  fee  and 
converfe  with  him,  intimating  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  had  no  objections  to  the  match.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  invitation  he  went  to  the  place, 
and,  after  a  few  forma)  ceremonies,  they  were 
married,  for  fuch  was  the  pafiion  of  the  marquis, 
that,  had  he  not  got  poflefiion  of  his  more  than 
lovely  charmer,  he  thought  he  fhould  have  been 
miferable  for  ever,  nor  would  it  have  been  in  the 
power  of  any  earthly  object  to  give  him  quiet. 

Ifabella  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  her  fifter-in- 
law,  that  fhe  never  was  happy  when  out  of  her 
company,  nor  did  (he  ever  fee  her  in  a  paflion 
but  once.  The  greateit  part  of  their  time  was 
fpent  in  the  country,  and  although  they  made  a 
few  excurfions  to  Paris,  yet  it  was  rather  for  the 
fake  of  fafliion  than  to  comply  with  the  common 
follies  of  the  age. 

Within  a  fev/  miles  of  their  country-houfe  was 
the  villa  of  a  French  nobleman  with  whom  the 
marquis  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  with 
whom  he  often  ufcd  to  fpend  feveral  hours  in  the 
day.  One  day  as  our  two  ladies  were  walking 
together  in  the  garden,  they  faw  the  Marquis 
walking  up  to  them  with  a  gentleman,  whom  he 
prefented  to  his  fiflcr  under  the  name  of  Du- 
mont. 

Ifabella,  who  had  heard  fo  much  of  this  young 
gentleman  from  her  brother,  was  ftruck  with 
amazement  at  his  fine  appearance.  He  was 
kindly  invited  into  the  houfe,  and,  a^tcr  fome 
compliments  were  over,  the  Marquis  delired  that 
he  would  inform  him  and  the  ladies  in  what  man- 
ner he  had  fpent  his  time  fince  he  left  him  at  th« 
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academy.  This  he  readily  complied  with,  and 
delivered  himfelf  in  words  to  the  following  im- 
port. He  told  them,  that  when  the  Marquis 
left  the  academy,  he  was  fo  much  dejected  with 
melancholy,  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  and 
Toon  after  he  was  lent  for  by  his  father,  who  was 
then  lying  on  his  death  bed.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  his  father's  hcufe,  he  found  him  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  and,  after  he  had  embraced  him  in  the 
mod  tender  manner,  he  expired  in  the  midft  of 
his  attendants,  who  all  (bed  tears  for  the  lofs  of 
fo  generous  a  benefactor. 

Dumont  knew  not  in  what  manner  to  act,  for 
his  father's  affairs  had  been  left  in  fo  perplexed  a 
condition,  that  there  w.is  no  great  reafon  to  ex- 
pect that  much  would  be  left  for  him.  He 
lud  fome  thoughts  of  finding  out  the  marquis 
de  Stainville,  and  for  that  purpofe  wrote  a  letter 
to  him.  Having  fe;)t  this  letter,  he  went  and 
t<ok  a  (mall  houfe  for  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and  his 
mother,  who  was  then  in  a  declining  fla.te  of 
health.  There  he  remained  fome  time,  but  not 
having  received  any  anfwer  from  the  Marquis, 
he  began  to  lofe  all  manner  of  patience,  and 
thought  that  his  old  friend  had  now  forfaken  him. 
He  could  have  born  with  ail  the  infults  of  his 
creditors,  but  when  he  remembered  that  his  fa-, 
ther's  laft  words  were  to  be  careful  of  my  wife, 
it  (truck  him  to  the  heart,  and  he  was  ready  toj 
link  under  the  load  of  adverfe  fortune.  Noc; 
hearing  from  the  Marquis,  he  wrote  a  very  pa- 
thetic letter  to  one  of  the  dukes  of  France, 
wherein  he  enumerated  in  the  moft  modeft  man- 
ner his  diftrefs,  and  the  neceflity  he  was  under 
to  fee k  for  fome  fort  of  afliftance.  The  Duke, 
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after  Tome  time,  fent  him  notice  by  letter,  that 
if  he  would  come  to  Paris,  he  would  procure  him 
a  fmall  place,  about  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Ac- 
cordingly he  fetout  for  the  place,  but  in  his  way 
to  Paris  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and  for  fume 
weeks  confined  to  his  bed.  The  landlord  with 
whom  he  lodged  was  a  good-natured  humane 
man,  and  finding  that  Dumont  had  very  little 
money,  he  told  him  that  nothing  fliould  be  want- 
ing on  his  part  to  ferve  him  ;  he  added,  that  there- 
was  a  worthy  young  nobleman  come  to  refide  in 
the  fame  neighbourhood,  and  he  doubted  not  but 
he  would  be  his  friend,  if  he  knew  bis  misfor- 
tunes. 

From  this  time  till  fome  few  days  afterwards 
he  was  (o  violently  ill,  that  there  Was  but  little 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  till  the  fever  happening  to 
take  a  favourable  turn,  he  afked  his  iandiady, 
who  was  the  generous  perfon  by  whofe  good  na- 
naiured  benevolence  he  had  been  fupported  during 
his  illnefs.  She  told  him,  that  it  was  the  Mar- 
quis de  Stainville,  whofe  goodnefs  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood was  become  even  a  proverbial  expref- 
fion.  Dumont  had  no  fooner  heard  the  name  of 
the  Marquis  mentioned,  than  he  ftarted  up  out 
of  his  bed,  and  afked  both  the  Landlord  and  the 
Landlady  whether  they  were  not  miftaken.  They 
tJid  him  they  were  not,  for  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  for  fome  time  had  refided  there. 

Dumont  began  to  think  that  the  landlord  was 
miftaken,  and  recollecting  that  he  had  juft  fent  a 
letter  to  the  marquis,  could  not  conceive  in 
what  manner  it  had  mifcarried  ;  but  then  when 
he  began  to  recollect  that  he  was  newly  married, 
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he  imagined  that  the  continual  hurry  of  gaiety 
and  diilipation  might  have  made  him  forget  him. 
This,  however,  he  could  no  ways  reconcile  with 
his  general  character,  nor  with  many  particular 
initances  of  friendfhip  he  had  fhewn  him.  He 
thought  that  no  bonds,  no  obligations,  nor  any 
temporary  pleafures,  would  have  ever  detached 
him  from  him.  At  laft  he  recollected  that  his 
letter  might  have  mifearried,  and  therefore,  ftili 
confiding  in  the  goodneis  of  his  worthy  friend 
the  marquis,  he  fat  down  to  confider  what  were 
the  moll  proper  methods  to  be  ufed  in  order  to 
make  himfelf  known  to  him. 

While  he  was  mufing  in  this  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainty, not  knowing  what  to  do,  his  landlord 
came  into  his  chamber,  and  informed  him  that 
the  Marquis  ce  Stainvi'ie  was  juft  coming  up, 
and  if  he  pleafed  he  might  fee  him,  for  he  would 
pafs  by  the  window.  Dumrnt  did  not  hefitate 
one  moment,  but  running  to  the  door  faw  the 
marquis,  who  clafped  him  in  his  arms,  and  re- 
joiced that  he  had  met  with  his  long-loft  fiier.d. 
Their  mutual  congratulations  were  too  tender  to 
be  expreiTed,  for  they  felt  more  than  they  could 
utter;  ami  E)umont  found  that  the  reafon  why 
the  marquis  never  received  his  letter,  was  becaufe 
it  was  directed  to  him  at  Paris,  while  he  was  at 
his  country-feat. 

It  was  then  agreed  upon,  that  Dumont  fhould, 
notwithilanding  the  infirm  itate  of  his  health,  go 
and  refide  at  the  houfe  of  the  marquis,  where  in 
afhorttime  he  perfectly  recovered  ;  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  ladies,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
friend,  difpelled  from  his  mind  all  thole  gloomy 
thoughts  that  had  fo  long  preyed  upon  it.  As 
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a  man  of  feeling  he  was  fond  of  fociety  ;  but  the 
pleafure  refulting  from  all  fuch  enjoyments,  was 
in  a  manner  doubly  heightened,  when  he  came 
to  reflect  that  be  was  now  in  the  houfe  of  that 
nobleman,  in  whofe  company  his  innocent  hours- 
had  been  fpent ;  who  had  gone  over  the  claflics 
with  him;  who  had  intruded  him  with  all  his- 
fecrets ;  who  had  ever  been  his  fiiend  ;  and  who,, 
now  that  he  was  in  diftrefs,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  be  his  protedtor,  and  more  than  generous  bene- 
factor. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  the  houfe  of  the 
marquis,  when  he  difcovered  a  paflion  for  Isa- 
bella, which  though  concealed  under  the  mod 
aukward  geftures,  was  yet  genuine  and  fincere. 
He  was  afraid  that  his  unfortunate  dependent 
ftate  on  her  brother,  would.be  a  bar  to  all  his 
hopes  ;  but  frill  he  truited  in  the  ftrength  of  that 
friendfhip,  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between 
them.  But  the  greateft  difficulty  was,  the  mar- 
quis's lady  had  a  brother  who  happened  to  arrive 
at  the  fame  time,  who  became  enamoured  with 
Ifabella  as  foon  as  he  faw  her.  This  was  a  mod 
fhocking  ftroke  to  Dumont,  who  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it;  and  he  began  to  confider  whether 
he  fhould  not  give  up  all  thoughts  of  happinefs, 
rather  than  be  the  occafion  of  the  leaft  moment's, 
uneafinefs  to  his  generous  benefactor.  The  mar- 
quis feemed  to  be  fenfibie  that  his  fitter  and  Du- 
mont were  enamoured  of  each  other  ;  but,  like 
a  prudent  man,  he  faid  nothing  on  the  fubjecT,J 
leaving  the  whole  to  be  difcufled  by  themfelves. 

But  his  lady  was  not  fo  complaifant,  at  leaft 
(he  was  not  fo  difinterefted  ;  for  her  brother, 
1  aving  revealed  his  pafijon  to  her,  (he  faid  all  fhe 
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could  to  fecond  his  fiiit.  She  took  every  oppor- 
tunity  of  leaving  them  alone,  but  there  was  no- 
thing that  could  make  the  beautiful  Ifabella  in 
love  with  the  young  nobleman.  When  he  ("poke 
on  that  fubjedt  it  was  in  a  manner  naufeous  ta 
her,  and  {he  confidered  it  as  little  better  than 
a  fort  of  penance  to  which  {he  was  condemned 
by  the  tyranny  of  cuftom,  and  the  fafhion  of  the 
age. 

Dumont  feemed  convinced  in  his  own  mind, 
that  the  lovely  Ifabella  had  not  the  leaft  regard 
for  him,  though  her  foul  was  fixed  upon  him  •> 
and  therefore,  under  pretence  that  he  was  anxious 
to  know  in  what  manner  his  mother  lived,  he 
defired  permiffion  of  the  marquis  to  vifit  her. 
The  marquis,  who  was  all  good-nature,  readily 
complied  with  his  requefl  in  fuch  a  friendly  and 
honourable  manner,  as  mull  ever  redound  to  his 
fame.  The  fenfible  reader  will  guefs  what  ihis 
was,  and  the  companionate  will  feel  it. 

He  took  a  moft  affectionate  leave  of  his  friends, 
but  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Ifabella  in  fuch  a 
{hiking  manner,  as  could  not  eafily  be  forgot- 
ten. Love,  grief,  and  anxiety,  were  painted  in 
his  countenance  -9  he  was  big  with  utterance, 
but  he  could  not  fpeak. 

As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  poor  Ifabella  gave 
herfelf  up  to  defpair.  Nothing  could  afford  her 
any  folid  fatisfadtion,  and,  at  laft,  as  a  favour,. 
lhe  begged  of  the  young  nobleman  that  he  would 
trouble  her  no  more,  but  return  home  to  his  fa- 
ther. This  however  had  not  the  defired  effect, 
for  the  young  nobleman  went  immediately  to  his 
fifter,  and  told  her  that  he  could  never  be  happy 
till  he  was  in  pofTeflion  of  the  dear  Ifabella.     It 
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is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  fifter  faid  all 
(he  couid  to  make  him  happy,  but  lfabella  had 
taken  her  final  refolution,  and  nothing  could 
diveit  her  from  it.  She  knew  her  fifter-in-law 
would  become  an  advocate  for  her  brother,  but 
fhe  was  determined  to  withftand  every  perfuafion, 
and  at  laft  to  give  her  hand  to  the  man  whom  Ihe 
loved. 

While  (lie  was  muling  in  this  melancholy, 
manner,  her  brother  entered  her  chamber,  to  in- 
tercede in  favour  of  the  young  nobleman,  but 
was  told  by  lfabella,  that  he  mult  proceed  no 
farther,  becaufe  that  nobleman  was  one  whom 
ike  could  never  love.  The  marquis  then  told 
her,  he  fhould  be  unhappy,  for  his  lady  could 
not  live  unlefs  her  brother  (hould  arrive  at  the 
fummit  of  his  v.  ifbes,  while  on  the  other  hand 
he  could  not  bear  to  fee  his  filter  unhappy,  fo 
that  he  mult  be  miferable  which  ever  way  it 
went. 

lfabella  could  not  refrain  any  longer  from 
tears,  and  at  laft  pronounced  the  word  Dumont. 
Her  brother  flopped  her  fhort,  by  telling  her, 
there  was  no  occafion  to  fay  any  more,  for  from 
the  firft  he  had  beheld  their  growing  pafTion,  and 
it  had  often  given  him  pleafure.  He  had  often 
wilhed  to  fee  them  married,  which  would  have 
taken  place  had  not  his  lady's  illnefs  prevented 
it. 

Accident,  however,  foon  relieved  them  from 
this  perplexity,  for  a  young  lady  happening  to 
come  to  dine  with  the  marquis,  his  brother-in- 
law  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
they  were  manied,  to  the  inexpreflible  joy   of 
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Ifabella,  who  was   now  delivered  from  one  who 
could  never  be  the  object  of  her  affections. 

When  Dumont  returned,  the  marquis  received 
him  in  the  mod  friendly  manner,  and  after  telling 
him  that  he  was  no  flranger  to  his  paffion  for  his 
lifter,  called  the  young  lady  into  the  chamber, 
and  joining  their  hands  together,  faid,  "  My 
dear  friend,  I  here  make  you  a  prefcnt  of  fuch  a 
value  that  none  but  Dumont  is  worthy  of." 

The  day  was  fixed  for  meeting,  when  both  our 
lovers  were  to  be  married,  but,  in  the  mean 
rime, '  Ifabella  found  a  letter  in  an  unknown' 
hand  in  her  chamber,  in  which  was  written  an 
earned  requeft,  that  if  (he  had  the  lead  regard  to- 
ner happinefs  (he  would  for  ever  refrain  from, 
feeing  Dumont, 

This  was  one  of  the  mo  ft  unexpected  ftrokes. 
(he  had  ever  met,  and  {he  foon  difcovered  that  it 
came  from  one  of  whom  (he  had  no  fufpicion. 
The  truth  is,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  will: 
furprife  the  reader,  Doiimenio,  lady  to  the  mar- 
quis, notwithftanding  her  being  married,  had 
actually  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  Dumont. 
She  followed  him  through  all  the  groves  where 
he  u  fed  to  walk,  and  although  he  did  everything 
to  (hun  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  conceal  her 
paffion  from  her  hufband,  yet  it  became  more 
violent  every  day. 

The  marquis,  who  had  difcovered  fomething 
from  the  fervants,  became  melancholy,  and  on 
the  evening  before  the  nuptials  were  to  take  place,. 
Dorimenio  having  broken  through  all  bounds  of 
decency,  went  into  the  chamber  of  Dumont, 
where  (he  fat  down  on  the  bedfide  by  him  drowned 
in  tears.  Notice  of  this  being  fent  to  the  mar- 
quis^ 
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quis,  who  was  at  a  neighbouring  village,  he  flew 
on  the  wings  of  rage  to  the  place,  and  plunged 
his  fword  in  the  body  of  the  unfortunate,  though: 
innocent  Dumont. 

The  faithful,  but  unfortunate  gentleman,  lived 
long  enough  to  undeceive  his  friend  the  marquis, 
who  no  fooner  heard  how  his  lady  had  ad~ted,  than 
he  dabbed  himfetf  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
wound  indeed  was  dangerous,  but  not  mortal,, 
fo  that  by  the  help  of  a  furgeon  he  foon  reco- 
vered, and  having  powerful  friends  at  court,  they 
interceded  with  the  king,  and  obtained  the  mar- 
quis a  pardon.  Dorimenio,  the  lady  of  the  mar- 
quis, had  fwore  by  all  that  was  facred,  that 
Ifabella  fbould  not  be  the  wife  of  Dumont,  and 
had  bought  poifon,  which  (he  intended  to  have 
given  her,  but  feeing  the  tragical  fcene  already 
mentioned,  fhe  took  it  herfelf,  and  expired  foon 
after. 

The  unfortunate  marquis  having  made  over 
his  whole  fortune  equally  to  h  s  mother  and  his 
lifter,  Ifabella  came  over  to  London  in  company 
with  a  femai  acquaintance,  who  foon  after 
caught  the  fma.  -pox  and  died.  As  fhe  had  not 
had  that  diftemper  herfelf,  and  was  afraid  of 
catching  it,  (he  told  them  that  as  foon  as  (he  had 
fettled  feme  affairs  fhe  would  return  to  France, 
and  fpend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  a  con- 
vent. 

David  and  the  reft  of  the  company  were  fo 
well  convinced  of  the  feverity  of  her  fufferings, 
that  they  could  not  blame  her  for  her  refolution  ; 
for  what  are  all  the  gaieties  of  this  world  to  one 
who  has  loir,  ia  a  mod  tragical  manner,  every 
thing  in  it  that  (he  either  loved  or  eiteemed. 

Next 
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Next  day  David  'and  his  friends  went  to  fee 
ibme  watermen  row  for  a  badge,  but  they  had  not 
been  long  in  their  boat,  when  one  of  the  barges 
coming  up,  fplafhed  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  go  on  (bore,  and  get 
into  a  houfe  to  dry  their  cloaths. 

They  had  not  been  long  there,  when  they 
heard  a  woman  crying  in  the  moft  bitter  manner, 
and  going  into  the  room,  faw  her  fitting  drowned 
in  tears,  while  a  man,  with  his  fift  clenched, 
flood  ready  to  knock  her  down.  David  intreated 
of  the  man  to  defift,  for  it  feems  the  woman  had 
done  nothing  to  offend  him  ;  they  had  been  mar- 
ried about  ten  years,  and  till  within  the  laft  fix 
months  he  had  always  ufed  her  well,  nor  could 
fhe  account  for  this  change  in  his  behaviour. 

Next  day  our  hero,  with  his  friends,  fpent  the 
hours  in  the  moil  agreeable  manner,  Cynthia 
entertaining  them  with  what  (he  had  feen  while 
at  Paris,  and  the  reft  of  the  company  making 
proper  remarks  on  her  narrative. 

David  and  Valentine  were  both  in  love,  but 
each  had  too  much  awe  upon  his  mind  to  declare 
that  paffion  to  thofe  who  were  the  objects  of 
their  affections.  The  thoughts  of  Mifs  Johnfon 
often  returned  on  David's  mind  ;  for  it  is  a  curfe 
to  young  people  when  they  find  themfelves  de- 
ceived in  one  whom  they  confidered  as  a  pattern 
of  virtue.  It  leaves  fomething  like  the  remains 
of  poifon  in  the  mind,  and  often  leads  them  to 
confider  every  woman  alike.  The  fir  ft  love  that 
young  perfons  engage  in,  is  like  the  laying  a 
foundation,  which  if  not  done  with  great  judg- 
ment, the  building  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

One 
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One  day  while  our  little  company  were  fitting 
together,  they  heard  a  mod:  violent  rap  at  the 
door,  and  £oing  to  fee  who  it  was,  a  gentleman 
richly  dreffed  got  cut  of  a  gilded  chariot  ;  but 
on  coming  in  at  the  door,  his  foot  flipped  and  he 
fell  down.  David,  ever  ready  to  afiiit  thofe  in 
diftrefs,  ran  down  flairs ;  upon  which  the  gen- 
tleman begged  that  he  would  let  him  fpeak  with 
the  young  lady  whom  he  faw  looking  out  at  the 
window,  meaning  Camilla,  as  he  had  fomething 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  communicate  to 
her. 

His  requeft  was  immediately  complied  with, 
and  the  nobleman  (for  fuch  he  was)  was  intro- 
duced to  Camilla.  It  feems  his  lordQiip  Was  one 
who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  her  fa- 
ther, but  Valentine  did  not  remember  him,  for 
he  had  been  fome  time  abroad.  His  lordfhip  de- 
fired  to  fpeak  with  Camilla  alone,  upon  which 
the  company  retired,  while  the  conduct  of  Mifs 
Johnfon  came  once  more  into  David's  mind. 

His  lordfhip  was  one  of  thofe  noblemen,  who 
imagine  that  when  a  woman  has  once  loft  her 
reputation,  money  will  make  her  the  property  of 
any  one.  He  had  known  Camilla  when  fhe  lived 
with  her  father,  and  although  Jhe  was  far  below 
his  rank,  yet  he  knew  that  he  could  not  at  that 
time  make  any  difhonourable  propofals  to  her; 
but  the  ftory  of  her  having  gone  off  in  fo  fcanda- 
Jous  a  manner  with  her  own  brother,  gave  him 
hopes  that  he  might  yet  take  her  into  keeping, 
according  to  the  polite  fafliion. 

As  foon  as  they  were  alone,  Camilla  afked  his 
lordfhip,  in  the  mod  earneft  manner,  if  he  had 
any  thing  to  communicate  to  her  from  her  father; 

to 
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to  which  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  not  feen  him, 
but  that  his  whole  fortune  was  at  her  fervice,  upon 
condition  that  fhe  would  come  and  live  with  him, 
or  in  other  words,  to  be  his  kept  miftrefs.  Ca- 
milla told  him,  that  no  confideration  (hould  in- 
duce her  to  violate  the  obligations  (he  was  under 
to  the  divine  Being,  by  proftituting  her  perfon  to 
(o  bafe  a  purpofe  ;  and  his  lordfhip,  finding  that 
no  promifes  could  prevail  with  her,  left  her  in 
an  abrupt  manner,  to  her  no  fmall  fatisfaclion." 

She  was  immediately  rejoined  by  the  company, 
and  having  told  them  what  an  infult  had  been 
offered  her,  Valentine  demanded  to  know  what 
was  his  lordfhip's  name,  that  he  might  punifh 
him  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner.  Poor  David 
was  To  much  {hocked,  that  he  knew  net  what  to 
fay  ;  for  nothing  could  perfuade  him  againft  be- 
lieving that  Camilla's  affections  had  been  previ- 
oufly  engaged,  notwithftanding  the  dishonourable 
propofal  that  had  been  made  to  her.  He  was  loft 
in  melancholy,  and  went  to  bed  under  pretence 
that  he  was  indifpofed  ;  and  next  morning  Ca- 
milla received  a  letter  from  his  lordfhip,  offering 
to  make  her  his  wife. 

In  anfwer  to  this  (lie  fent  him  word,  that  (he 
had  reafons,  which  (lie  did  not  chufe  to  difclofe, 
why  (he  did  not  accept  of  the  propofal  he  had 
trade  her;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  took  leave  to 
thank  him  for  his  generous  offer.  This  furprifed 
his  lordfhip  a  good  deal,  and  at  laft  he  began  to 
difbelieve  all  the  {lories  he  had  heard  of  Camilla 
and  her  brother.  He  was  mortified  to  the  ut- 
moft,  but  time  and  diffipation  wears  off  every 
thing. 

Next 
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Next  morning  being  Sunday,  David  propofeJ 
that  they  fhould  go  to  church  ;  for,  as  he  faid, 
he  had  been  under  fo  many  obligations  to  hij 
Maker,  that  he  ceuld  not  be  eal'y  till  he  had,  in 
the  moll  grateful  manner  returned  thanks.  The 
reft  of  the  company  agreed  to  go  with  him,  but 
what  was  Cynthia's  furprife,  when  {he  faw  the 
fame  clergyman  mount  the  pulpit,  whom  (he  had 
travelled  with  in  the  ftage-coach.  When  the 
fervice  was  over,  the  clergyman  invited  them  in- 
to the  veftry ;  and  David  telling  him  that  he 
fhould  be  glad  of  his  company  to  dinner,  the 
gentleman,  in  the  moft  condeicending  manner, 
went  along  with  them. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Cynthia  afked  the 
clergyman  if  he  had  heard  what  was  become  of 
the  atheift  who  was  along  with  them  in  the 
coach  ;  to  which  he  anfwered,  that  he  ftaid  fome 
time  bad  at  the  inn,  and  finding  there  was  no 
poffibiiity  of  his  recovery,  he  (em  for  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  aiid  renounced  all  his  former 
opinions. 

He  added  further,  that  he  had  left  a  declaration 
behind  him  to  the  following  import  : 

He  had  received  a  liberal  education,  but  n» 
fooner  did  he  become  converfant  with  books, 
than  he  perufed  fuch  as  arc  at  all  times  the  moft 
pernicious.  Thefe  \i:d  him  to  the  practice  of 
every  vice,  and  whoring,  drinking,  and  gaming 
were  his  moft  favouiite  amufements.  This  led 
him  from  one  ftage  of  wickednefs  to  another,  till 
he  diverted  himfelf  of  all  regard  to  the  moft  fa- 
cred  obligation?.  Every  iniquitous  fcheme  that 
he  could  think  of,  was  projected  in  order  to  raife 
money  ;  and   the  horrors  of  a  prifon  made  him 

often 
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ofcen  blafpheme  his  Maker,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
bimielf  with  a  club  of  atheifts,  fome  of  whom 
had  money,  which  he  was  willing  to  make  free 
with.  He  had  a  brother  who  allowed  him  an 
annual  falary,  which  was  paid  bim  quarterly  ; 
but  fuch  was  his  violent  attachment  to  pleafure, 
that  nothing  could  prevent  him  from  throwing  it 
away,  as  loon  as  he  received  it,  in  gaming- 
houfes,  or  in  the  company  of  lewd  women.  In 
this  manner  he  went  on  till  he  had  ruined  his 
conftitution,  and  his  body  being  one  mafs  of  cor- 
ruption, there  is  no  wonder  that,  when  he  broke 
his  leg,  the  wound  fhould  turn  to  a  mortification. 
Such  was  the  end  of  an  atheift  ;  and  the  reflec- 
tions made  upon  it  by  the  worthy  clergyman, 
were  altogether  to  the  purpofe,  namely  inftrucl- 
ing  and  entertaining. 

The  worthy  clergyman  having  finifhed  his  nar- 
rative, David  fhed  tears,  and  told  him  that  ths 
unhappy  atheili  was  his  own  brother.  That  be- 
fides  a  yearly  falary,  he  had  employed  other  per- 
fons  to  carry  money  to  him,  without  letting  him 
know  from  whofe  hands  it  came  ;  and  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  lived  with  him, 
could  it  have  been  poffible  to  bring  him  to  the 
practice  of  any  religious  duty  wnatever,  but  all 
in  vain,  he  had  no  pleafure  in  any  thing  of  a  vir- 
tuous nature. 

Camilla  was  charmed  with  fuch  an  acf,  of  be- 
nevolence in  a  brother  ;  but  before  (he  had  done 
fpeaki  ng  a  fervant  came  up  and  informed  them 
that  there  was  a  gentleman  below,  who  wanted 
to  fpeak  with  her.  She  did  not  hefiute  one  mo- 
ment, but  running  down  ftairs,  was  caught  in 
the  arms  of  her  aged  father.     The  fcene  is  too 
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affecting  to  be  defcribed ;  for  the  young  lady  fell 
into  fits,  while  her  father  carried  her  up  flairs, 
faying,  that  dead  or  alive,  (he  was  {till  his.  He 
was  lo  much  affected,  that  he  did  not  recognize 
his  dear  fon  Valentine  till  fuch  time  as  Camilla 
had  recovered  the  ufe  of  her  reafon  ;  and  then 
falling  on  his  knees,  he  would  have  begged  par- 
don of  both  his  children,  but  they  kindly  pre- 
vented him,  by  telling  him  that  while  he  was 
well,  and  they  were  frill  the  objects  of  his  love, 
they  were  happy. 

The  hurry  of  the  old  gentleman's  fpfrits  was 
fuch,  that  our  little  fociety,  after  getting  him 
fome  refrefnment,  were  obliged  to  put  him  to 
bed  ;  and  next  morning  he  told  them  that  his 
wife  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  now  happy  in 
having  found  his  dear,  though  long-loft  children. 
David  was  fo  much  tranfported  with  the  thoughts 
of  feeing  the  father  of  his  Camilla,  that  he  fell 
on  his  knees  before  him,  and  begged  that  he 
would  give  him  leave  to  converfe  one  hour  with 
her  in  private.  This  was  readily  complied  with, 
for  who  can  withftand  the  force  of  virtue. 

The  interview  between  the  two  lovers,  was  of 
too  tender  a  nature  to  be  defcribed  ;  and  Camilla 
thought  herfelf  extremely  happy  to  be  the  object 
of  fo  worthy  a  young  gentleman's  affections. 
Something  however  hung  Rill  heavy  on  her  mind, 
2nd  that  was  how  to  bring  about  a  marriage  be- 
tween her  brother  and  the  adorable  Cynthia. 

David  was  fenfible  of  the  propriety  of  what  fhe 
advanced  ;  and  told  her,  that  nothing  could  give 
him  greater  pleafure,  than  to  fee  her  and  her  bro- 
ther happy.  That  as  his  poor  wicked  brother 
was  dead,  (and  as  he  hoped,  from   a  conviction 
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■of  his  guilt,  now  in  eternal  happinefs)  he  had 
at  leafl:  ibmething  to  fpare,  and  befides  chat  he 
had  enough  to  ferve  them.  This  revived  Ca- 
milla's fpirits,  and  running  to  her  brother  alona; 
with  David,  found  him  and  Cynthia  fitting  to- 
gether in  th^  moil  melancholy  manner;  for  Cyn- 
thia, who  knew  (he  had  no  fortune,  had  refolved 
not  to  difgrace  the  family  by  any  connexions 
with  them,  and  therefore  propofed  letting  out  the 
next  morning.  David  begged  them  to  make 
thernfelves  entirely  eafy,  and  acquiefce  with  each 
other  in  their  propofals.  Valentine  was  ft  ruck  fo 
with  this  new  inftance  of  generality  in  his  bene- 
faclor,  that  he  knew  not  what  to  fay  ;  but  his 
father  coming  in  at  the  fame  t:me,  both  he  and 
his  fitter  fell  on  their  knees  to  implore  his  blef- 
fing.  A  tender  parent  foon  grants  his  blefling  to 
a  dutiful  child  ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  eyeing 
them  with  tears  of  companion,  faid,  that  he  had 
ten  thoufand  pounds  left,  which  (liould  be  equally 
divided  between  them.  He  then  addrefled  him- 
felf  to  David,  and  implored  every  bleifing  upon 
him,  for  having  in  fo  generous  and  companionate 
a  manner  refcued  his  dear  children  from  mifery, 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  ftarving. 

David,  for  his  part  told  him,  that  all  he  defired 
was  to  make  Camilla  his  wife,  and  that  the  old 
gentleman  would  confent  to  his  fon's  marriage 
with  Cynthia.  This  the  father  readily  agreed  to. 
Every  thing  was  fettled,  and  David  with  Valen- 
tine were  joined  in  wedlock  with  thofe  amiable 
women,  whofe  virtues,  rather  than  their  beauty, 
had  made  them  the  objecls  of  their  affeclion; 
Cynthia  had  a  mind  too  philofophically  turned, 
to  make  her  wifh  for  great   things ;  fa  that,  in 
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pofleflion  of  her  Valentine,  (he  was  fatisfied 
with  an  eaiy  independence.  She  knew  that  flie 
had  been  the  child  of  providence  ever  fince  her 
infancy  ;  fhe  knew  that  David  and  Camilla  were 
her  friends,  and  while  they  had  any  thing  to 
fpare  fhe  was  fure  of  it. 

The  old  gentleman  reaped  the  utmoft  fatis- 
faction  in  the  company  of  his  beloved  children  ; 
he  looked  back  to  thole  days  when  they  were  the 
objects  of  his  and  their  mother's  affe&ions  ;  he 
attempted  to  draw  a  veil  ever  that  part  of  his 
conduct  when  he  married  a  fecond  wife;  and, 
however  fevere  his  afflictions  might  be  when  he 
reflected  what  his  children  fufFered,  yet  religion 
enabled  him  to  turn  the  whole  to  the  bell:  advan- 
tage. A  noble  example  to  be  copied  after  by 
all  thofe  who  make  a  proper  improvement  of  the 
occurrences  of  life. 


End  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME. 


